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The present anticlerical movement in France attracts the attention 
of all peoples. An inquiry into its causes and its real nature may be 
expedient for scholars and other students of religious matters. 

Let us observe, first, that anticlericalism, although seldom so intense 
as now, is not a new thing in that country. France is a Catholic 
country, but was never for a long time clerical. A glance at its 
religious history in modern times will throw some light upon its 
religious temper. 

Protestantism, supported by a part of the nobility and of the 
bourgeoisie, was definitively mastered in France only in the seven- 
teenth century after long wars and odious persecutions. The French 
kings identified national unity with religious unity; while opposing 
Protestantism, they upheld very strongly, against the claims of the 
Roman court, the rights of the Gallican church, that is, a national 
Catholic church agreeing with the universal Catholic church repre- 
sented by Rome in religious faith and ecclesiastical organization, but 
not less united to the French royalty, which appointed the ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries and did not allow the directions of the popes to be 
published and carried out in France without the special authorization 

of the government. The civil power maintained firmly its own 
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overlordship and independence with regard to Rome’ in all that con- 
cerned the ecclesiastical administration. The church was considered 
as one of the organs of the national life; the clergy formed with the 
nobility and the third estate the three classes of the nation. Such 
was the ancient French tradition by which Protestantism was crushed. 

During the eighteenth century the Gallican church, deprived of 
any religious competition, bribed by a worldly spirit, lost all spiritual 
energy. The philosophy of the age, either rationalist or sensualist, 
but always adverse to any Catholic faith, swallowed the higher classes 
of the nation, and when the great Revolution of 1789 broke out, the 
power of the church among the leading bodies had quite faded away. 
Most even of the high prelates, quite like the nobles, had been over- 
taken by the spirit of the age. In an admirable impulse of social 
idealism, the two classes of the clergy and the nobility gave up sponta- 
neously their privileges on the historic night of August 4, 1789. The 
clergymen ever since have been citizens like all others. 

One knows how rapidly the great drama of the Revolution evolved. 
In a few years the whole of the ancient political and social organiza- 
tion of France was swept away. On April 9, 1790, the estates of the 
church were seized by the nation, as a consequence of the suppression 
of the privileged class of the clergy. The nation, on the other hand, 
took charge of providing for public worship and the support of the 
priests. The high prelates lost very much by that new régime; but 
the humble country vicars had no reason to complain. We observe 
that the Revolution, by establishing a budget of public worship, 
confirmed and strengthened the traditional French principle of a 
church subordinated to the civil power. Somewhat later (July, 1790), 
this was carried farther when a civil constitution of the priesthood 
was introduced, and it was enacted that bishops and priests must 
be elected by popular vote, and still farther when it was enacted that 
all priests must take the oath of fidelity to the national institutions 
(December, 1790). 

The Gallican spirit, however, was too weak among the priesthood 
to sustain so radical a reform. The majority of the priests, following 
the pope, protested against those new conditions, and the leaders of 
the Revolution soon experienced another truth, which also prevails 
in all this history, that in the Catholic church it is impossible to do 
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anything without the episcopal power, which itself in the last resort 
depends on a foreign authority, the pope. In that time of revolution- 
ary exasperation the result was not long in coming. The budget of 
public worship and the civil constitution of the priesthood were 
suppressed, and a first attempt to separate the church and state was 
made. But it did not last long. In July, 1801, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
first consul of the French Republic, signed with Pope Pius VII a 
concordat, which has ruled the relations between church and state in 
France till now. 

Bonaparte, spurning the civil constitution of the priesthood, took 
up again the tradition of ancient French royalty by subordinating 
the church government to the sovereignty of the state. The head of 
the state retains the right of appointing the bishops, who have to obtain 
for themselves from the pope their canonical institution. The bishop 
appoints the curates and vicars, but has to obtain in each case the 
consent of the head of the state. No other church or Catholic 
institution will be admitted into France than that which is author- 
ized by the government. The state grants endowments for the 
bishops, the curates, and a definite number of vicars, and leaves the 
churches to provide for as many more as may be wanted. The pope, 
on the other hand, renounced his claim to the former estates of the 
French clergy, which had been seized by the nation in 1790 and sold 
to individuals privately. 

Bonaparte’s purpose in restoring the union between the state and 
the churches (somewhat later he granted a similar régime to the Prot- 
estant churches) was merely political, He could not manage a 
church whose bishops and priests were chosen by popular vote; he 
wanted a strongly disciplined church, “marching like a regiment.” 
He wanted to appoint the bishops himself; through the medium of 
the bishops he would control the priests; and, if the pope dared to 
resist his will, he knew how to constrain him. Hence the lower priest- 
hood was wholly betrayed to the irresponsible power of the bishop; 
the security of the canonical jurisdiction of the ancient Gallican 
church was not maintained. The duty of training the future clergy- 
men was left to the bishops alone; no university degrees were required; 
and so the Concordat bred a priesthood without any spiritual inde- 
pendence, without any higher modern culture, fated to clericalism 
and Roman servitude. 
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The Concordat, however, was generally welcomed by the nation. 
After the passionate struggles of the Revolution there was a great 
desire for religious pedce, and the authority of Bonaparte was just 
then fascinating. When the old royalty was restored in France after 
Waterloo, the pope indeed tried to extort from Louis XVIII another 
concordat, more favorable to the church; but the old tradition of the 
French monarchy prevailed over the clerical and reacting tendencies 
of the restoration. The bourgeoisie was still Voltairian and anticleri- 
cal. And when in 1829 and 1830 the government attempted to carry 
some bills which were too much on the side of the church, a new revo- 
lution broke out, and the monarchy of Louis Philippe of Orleans was 
substituted for that of the Bourbons. But the Concordat was kept 
up; nobody thought of repeating the experience of the great revolu- 
tion. The new government, however, pursued a less clerical policy. 

The republic of 1848, which came after the monarchy of Louis 
Philippe, although not guided by Catholic principles, was not hostile 
to the priesthood. There was then blowing across the Roman 
church a wind of liberalism, which seemed to be the harbinger of a 
new age. The French republic sent an army to Rome for restoring 
the temporal power of the pope, and in France the priests were con- 
secrating the trees of liberty, which the villagers planted in the parishes. 
This ingenuous confidence in the liberalism of the Roman church 
was not rewarded. Three years later they were singing the Te Deum 
in all the churches in honor of Napoleon III, who had destroyed the 
republic for his own benefit, breaking the oath of fidelity to the con- 
stitution which he had sworn. And during those three years the 
politicians of the clerical party had time enough to carry a bill (called 
the ‘“Falloux law”), which, under pretense of securing the freedom 
of education, granted to the Catholic church easier means than ever 
before for strengthening its influence in the public schools. 

Such an experience was peremptory for the few strong-minded 
men who remained faithful to the republican ideal. Ever since then 
they have known that a liberal democracy cannot rely on the Catholic 
church. Anticlericalism became one of the essential clauses of their 
program. Napoleon III was obliged by the fatality of his unlawful 
accession to have a regard for the clergy, but, according to his usual 
seesaw policy, he withdrew often on one side what he was granting 
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on the other. Thus he maintained obstinately the temporal power 
of the pope in Rome, after having supported Cavour against the papal 
party in the foundation of united Italy, and lost all the benefit of an 
Italian alliance. He himself would have been inclined to an ecclesias- 
tical policy like that of the first Napoleon, but those about him, 
especially the Empress Eugénie, who was of Spanish descent, were 
passionately clerical. She was responsible for the war with Protestant 
Prussia. Everyone knows what a terrible disaster for France this war 
was. 

The French nation, however, beaten, but not despairing, did not 
yet realize how much harm the clerical policy had brought about. 
After such a terrible war, and after the civil war of the Commune, 
people wanted before all to restore order. As generally after great 
trials, there was a revival of religious fervor. The occasion of renew- 
ing its spiritual authority was unique for the Catholic church. But 
what did the superiors of the church do in such a moment? They 
committed the awful blunder of encouraging openly the restoration 
of monarchy and joining intimately the cause of religion with that of 
political reaction. Now the monarchy was not popular, because 
there was no popular pretender. There were at least three, each as 
insignificant as the others: The Duke of Chambord, inheritor of 
the Bourbons; the Duke of Paris, inheritor of Louis Philippe; and 
the son of Napoleon III, or any other prince of the same family. The 
three monarchical parties were hunting after the co-operation of the 
Catholic church; so they agreed on but one point, clericalism. The 
republicans, naturally, who were already anticlerical under Napoleon 
III, were induced to emphasize their disposition, inasmuch as in all 
political elections they encountered always the power of the Catholic 
church and the passionate opposition of the priests who used even 
the confessional to defeat them. Hence Gambetta could proclaim 
the watchword of the republicans: “Le cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi;” 
“Clericalism, that is the enemy.” . 

Leo XIII, less extreme and much more shrewd than Pius IX, saw 
the mistake, but it was too late. He used all his power in the second 
half of his pontificate to reconcile the French priesthood with the 
republican democracy, but he did not succeed immediately. The 
French prelates were too much engaged in the reaction to be able to 
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follow his advice. They were afraid to disaffect the bourgeoisie and 
the nobility, that is, those who paid much money. We must notice, 
indeed, that the same rich bourgeoisie, whom we saw still being Vol- 
tairian in the time of Louis Philippe, had become clerical under 
Napoleon III, partly by the influence of the education regulated by 
the above-named Falloux law, partly because those wealthy gentlemen 
were frightened by what might come out of the democracy in an eco- 
nomic respect. Now, the clerical church more than ever wanted 
money to uphold the struggle against the democracy; and the pope, 
bereft of his states, wanted more than ever the immense subsidies 
which French Catholics contribute to the Peter’s pence. In time, 
however, the pope was listened to. In the last years the clerical 
party reconciled itself to the republican form of government, but it 
repels still with all its power most of the reforms of the republican 
program, without which the republic would be but an empty name. 

The most important of those reforms concerns popular education. 
After the war of 1870 the enlightened patriots acknowledged that 
two things were essential for raising up the nation again: the reor- 
ganization of the army and the creation of a complete popular train- 
ing. Another watchword of the time was: “The real vanquisher 
at Sadowa and at Sedan was the Prussian schoolmaster.” And, 
with an admirable energy after such a heavy defeat, the French nation 
made military service obligatory for all citizens, and primary instruc- 
tion free of cost and obligatory for all children. But as that instruc- 
tion was obligatory, it ought also to be unconfessional, and the numer- 
ous public schools whose masters were friars or nuns of monastic 
congregations especially devoted to teaching, ought to be provided 
with lay teachers. And, as the Catholics, at least where they are 
the majority, do not permit a religious education other than Catholic 
to be given in the school, the only solution was to hand over religious 
instruction to the different churches, and to take up in the school 
moral training and some elementary philosophical notions about God 
and about physical and moral laws. 

This is what the clericals denounce as “schools without God.” 
In order to lessen the influence of these national public schools, they 
have created throughout the whole country thousands of free schools, 
generally committed to friars and sisters, and all possible local influ- 
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ences were used to compel peasants and laborers to send their children 
to the Catholic schools. In many parishes the children of the lay 
public school were denied admittance to the holy sacrament; the 
landlord gave alms only to poor people whose children frequented 
the Catholic school, or dealt only with shopkeepers who granted a 
subsidy to that school. Elsewhere rich manufacturers established 
clerical schools and used all their power to withdraw the children of 
their workmen from the public school. 

People should realize how much resentment and disgust such 
practices inspire, to be able to understand the passionate hostility of 
so many patriots against clericalism. Not only in the elections for 
Parliament, for the departmental councils, and for the common 
councils, but even in social life and family life, the Catholic church 
is constantly using its religious authority against the democratic 
tendencies of the majority in the nation. The result is that the 
national public school becomes more and more the seat of opposition 
to the church, and that, in some places, it is even becoming a seat of 
unbelief; for most of the schoolmasters do not know any other 
religion than Catholicism. 

This antagonism between school and church, or between the lay 
and the clerical school, seems very alarming to all thoughtful repub- 
licans in France. There are really two opposite nations trained 
against each other. Do not forget that the present clerical Catholi- 
cism is no more the Gallican religion of Bossuet and of the great 
prelates of the seventeenth century. It is a religion deformed by the 
influence of the Jesuits, the Catholicism of the Syllabus, of papal 
infallibility, of the worship of the Sacred Heart, of pilgrimages to 
Lourdes, and of offerings to St. Anthony of Padua in order to recover 
lost articles. It is saturated with all kinds of superstitions which 
overwhelm the religious highmindedness which an unbiased historian 
cannot but acknowledge in the Catholic church of the seventeenth 
century. It is really not possible to teach such a religion in a modern 
school. But, excited by the opposition of this adulterated religion, 
the public school allows itself to be more and more influenced by 
the spirit of the positivist philosophy, so productive in scientific 
matters, but so insufficient for the moral training of youth and to 
assume an antireligious character. And as men want a moral ideal, 
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we may observe that this school without religion and hostile to the 
church is more and more open to the spirit of socialism, where there 
is at least an ideal of human solidarity. 

The clerical party, while striving since 1870 by its primary schools 
to conquer the mass of the people, endeavors by its colleges and 
higher schools, with much more success, to form a social staff of cleri- 
cal military officers, magistrates, and engineers. The army has been 
especially cared for. We could measure the result of this special 
training in the Dreyfus case. Antisemitism, one of the finest products 
of the clerical spirit, was so prevalent in some garrisons, that Jewish 
officers were left in social isolation by their colleagues, and that even 
Protestant officers were not liked. In order to secure promotion, 
officers had to go to mass. A pupil of a clerical college, when leaving 
the military school, was carefully watched over in his career; the 
clergy insured him powerful protectors; they helped him to a rich 
marriage. He was enlisted in the sacred cohort of the defenders of 
the good cause, who supported each other to the exclusion of every- 
one else. 

The sinews of this war are supplied by the rich middle-class 
business men, and the spiritual forces by the monastic congregations. 
The extension of those congregations since 1870 is one of the most 
curious features of the time. Never have friars and nuns been so 
numerous in France, and never was their estate so important. Even 
the secular priesthood suffered from this overflowing of the monastic 
clergy: they founded and managed schools, charity works, orphans’ 
institutes, refuges, hospitals, newspapers for the Catholic propaganda, 
and everywhere, with that peculiar double character which is so 
notorious in all clerical enterprises, being on one side inspired by 
a human and really Christian ideal, and on the other side managing 
all things much more for the benefit of the church than for the proper 
good of the unfortunates themselves. So, for instance, a great num- 
ber of young girls ‘are taken by them in orphans’ institutes, and for 
the poor children this seems to be a great blessing; but they are 
compelled to work beyond all measure; very little care is taken of 
their instruction; they are taught only some special kind of sewing, 
and do not receive a complete preparation. This is not for the good 
of the girls, but it is profitable for the institute to have at work several 
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specialized needlewomen, who rapidly become very clever in their 
business and supplement one another in a common work. The 
linen articles and the embroidery, which are sold so cheap in the 
large shops of Paris, are often sewed in these institutes. The working- 
men and working-women complain bitterly that their salaries are 
depreciated by such competition. Other congregations produce 
liquors, remedies, and preserves. 


These are the religious, moral, political, social, and economic 
causes of anticlericalism in France. The most important of them 
is the antagonism between the public school and the church. This 
state of things has seemed dangerous enough to induce steady-minded 
men like Waldeck-Rousseau to move some measures for preventing 
France from being put under the guardianship of the Roman church. 
Most of the congregations which were at work in the schools or 
elsewhere were deprived of legal rights. The Concordat does not 
mention monastic orders. According to the traditional principles 
of the French law, no monastic congregation has a legal existence 
before being authorized by the government. At present there are 
but very few legally authorized congregations. 

Waldeck-Rousseau, intending to gratify at last the French democ- 
racy with a liberal law on the right of association, understood that 
in an almost entirely Catholic country like France such a law was 
possible only if it applied special regulations to the monastic con- 
gregations. An association whose members give up once for all 
their individual liberty, all kinds of family life, all ownership of 
property—an association which constitutes a real militia whose 
leader is generally a foreigner—such an institution is not, indeed, an 
association of the same kind as the other ones, and requires special 
regulations. In the bill which was voted by Parliament a distinction 
was made between three kinds of congregations: those devoted to 
teaching, to works of charity, and to the contemplative life. The 
purpose was to enable the government to dissolve the teaching con- 
gregations which might seem dangerous, and to leave the others 
standing. 

The clerical party objected strenuously to that law. At the fol- 
lowing general elections the priests and the monks had recourse 
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more than ever to all means against its promoters. They were 
unsuccessful. In the present Parliament there is a radical majority. 
No wonder that its members are ill-disposed toward those who have 
withstood them so desperately. From the very outset the late prime 
minister, Combes, proclaimed that he was determined to refuse to 
all teaching monastic congregations the legal authorization required 
by the new law. So the Catholics are still entitled to support their 
own private schools, but they are obliged to appoint masters who 
do not belong to any congregation. 

Neither M. Combes nor the majority in Parliament thought at 
first of breaking off the secular bonds between state and church. 
But it happened that Leo XIII died, and that his successor, Pius X, 
politically not so well gifted, allowed his secretary of the state, the 
Spanish cardinal Merry del Val, a fervent clerical prelate, to commit 
several diplomatic blunders. The Roman court used wrongly the 
word nominavit, instead of nobis nominavit, in the briefs of canonical 
institution of the new French bishops, so as to change the right of 
nomination granted to the French government by the Concordat 
into a mere right of presentation," and when the government pro- 
tested, the papal secretary declined a long time to restore the right 
term. The pope refused to approve the bishops chosen by the 
government, because they seemed to be too liberal. The Roman 
court wrote a sharp protest, which seemed offensive to the French 
nation, when M. Loubet, president of the republic, returned the 
visit of the king of Italy without calling upon the pope, although he 
could not do otherwise, because the pope does not allow the head 
of a Catholic nation to pay him a visit in Rome, if he does not call 
upon him before seeing the king; this is to prove that the highest 
authority in Rome is the pope, and not the king. If M. Loubet had 
done so, the king of Italy would not have received his visit, and the 
relations between France and Italy would have been imperiled. 

In another time those occurrences would not have brought about 
serious consequences. But in such a frame of mind as reigned in 
France they were like sparks, and set all in a blaze. The most 

t This is a fine example of the cunning papal diplomacy. The little word nobis 


seems harmless. But nobis nominavit means, “has named to us,” i. e., has mentioned 
to us the name, while nominavit means, “has named,” i. e., has appointed. 
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passionate members of Parliament lost no time and introduced a bill to 
make once for all an end to all the contests with the Roman power 
by repealing the Concordat, suppressing the budget of public wor- 
ship, and separating completely the church and the state. This pro- 
vision, indeed, had been for a long time on the political program 
of the Radical party, but it seemed impracticable, because inconsis- 
tent with the peculiar traditions of the French people, and even 
its promoters adjourned its realization to a future time. By the 
pressure of the above-mentioned events, an overwhelming tide of 
public opinion was formed in favor of the separation. The bill, 
modified in a more liberal spirit by the committee and by the new 
ministry of M. Rouvier, has been brilliantly debated in Parliament, 
and passed with a majority of more than a hundred votes. 

At first sight there seems to be much levity and inconsiderate 
passion in such overhastiness. But for those who take care to 
inquire into the history of France since the Revolution, the actual 
anticlerical movement appears as the final act of a long evolution. 
They must acknowledge that the present anticlericalism has deep 
and ancient roots in the country, and that the events of last year 
have but hastened a crisis in which the struggle between school and 
church, between the republican democracy and the reactionary 
priesthood is ending. 

Now the bill has to be debated in the Senate. There is no doubt, 
however, but that the Senate will confirm the vote of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Another question is whether the reform will be welcomed 
by the people; it is much to be feared that the countless contests to 
be caused by the enforcement of it will provoke a reaction. Only 
one thing is sure; that is, that the conflict between clericalism and the 
radical or socialist democracy will not be settled by the separation. 

It is not easy to realize these matters in another country, where 
the churches have ever had an existence independent of the state, 
and where such a separation is in keeping with the habits of the people. 
But it is quite different in a country like France, where church and 
state have always been united. We have shown what the tradition in 
France is; the old Gallican spirit still prevails among part of the peo- 
ple, if not among the priesthood. The great bulk of the nation does 
not support the Roman power in its meddling with French affairs; the 
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people require the priest to remain in the church, to bow down to 
the civil law, and not to interfere with politics. They do not conceive 
that there may be a great variety of Christian churches, or different 
denominations; hence they do not easily understand Protestantism. 
From their age-long Catholic education they have preserved the 
conviction that there is but one real Christian church, and that there 
cannot be another one. When they leave the Catholic church, they 
go straight to free thought and do not stop at the middle station of 
Protestantism. This is what happens among a part of the industrial 
workmen, who are generally inclined to socialism, and also among 
a part of the intellectual class. But everywhere else, among the 
peasants, who still form the largest class in France, and among the 
middle classes, the ceremonies and practices of the Catholic church 
are still required, even when there is not much real faith. All the 
children are christened, catechized, and admitted to the holy com- 
munion, even those who have no intention at all of taking the sac- 
rament after their confirmation. Although the only legal marriage 
is the civil one, they want to be married in the church also, and when 
they are dying they want at their death a burial service in the church. 
All these ceremonies are, if I may so say, a part of the traditional 
life-scenery. 

But though they are enamored of all these ceremonies, they do 
not at all like to pay for them more than before. Till now, except 
during a few years of the Revolution, the state has always. provided 
them with a priest. They had, indeed, to pay for the ceremonies, 
but not for the priest. Now they will have to pay for both. In 
many parishes there will be no sufficient resources: it is not certain 
that the Catholic church, which condemns the system of the separa- 
tion, will give to the poor parishes the surplus of the rich ones, instead 
of leaving them for a time without church service, in order to provoke 
a reaction against the promotors of the separation bill. It seems 
very probable that there will be for that reason a falling off among 
the radical constituents. 

Another kind of difficulty will be the assignation of the church 
properties. The Catholic church maintains that the budget of public 
worship is not a gratuity from the state, but a debt, the annuity of 
the church property, which was secularized in 1790. This claim seems 
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not to be founded in fact. ‘The Concordat, which governs the re-estab- 
lishment of the union between church and state, allows of nothing 
like this; the pope leaves it wholly to the generosity of the first con- 
sul, Napoleon Bonaparte, to provide for the appointment of the 
priests. The republican doctrine since 1789, together with the Gal- 
lican tradition, maintains that the estates of the clergy before 1790 
belonged to one of the three orders of the nation, and that they were 
to return to the nation itself when the orders of the nation were sup- 
pressed. As the state still considered religious worship as a public 
service, it had to provide for it. But there will no longer be any 
duty of this kind for the state, when the religious worship ceases to 
be considered as a public service and becomes an object of private care. 
It is easy to understand how bitter will be the quarrel about these 
questions, as they will be raised in nearly every parish. 

To whom belong the churches themselves, the buildings devoted 
to public worship? According to the traditional Gallican principles, 
they are public buildings devoted by the state to a public service, and 
thus belonging to the state. But since the Concordat a great many 
churches have been built by the subsidies of the local congregations 
for the use of public worship. Do they also belong to the state? 
Till now this has been the official doctrine. When the state, the 
department, the city, or the village has paid but one little subsidy, 
it is considered the legal owner, but for a definite use. Such are the 
principles; but there are no elaborated laws on the matter, because 
the question did not practically arise as long as religious service was 
a public charge. The state could be considered as legal owner, 
because the service of the church was an office of the state. 

The bill which has been voted by the Chamber of Deputies is in- 
spired by a liberal spirit. The church buildings are considered as the 
property of the state or the commune, but they are left for use with- 
out any rent, to the congregations which will be formed after the 
separation. But the bishop’s palaces and the vicarages will be left 
gratuitously to their occupants only for a few years; afterward the 
state or the commune may make use of them as it likes. 

The bill establishes rules for the forming of associations of private 
worship (associations cultuelles). They ought to be formed accord- 
ing to the general principles of organization of the denomination to 
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which they belong; i. e., the Catholic associations will have to be 
established with the consent of the bishop of the diocese; who is 
himself obliged to follow the instructions of the pope. But what will 
happen if the majority of a parish association, in agreement with its 
priest, decides to go its own way and refuses obedience to the bishop ? 

There will be over the whole country, even in the smallest parishes, 
quarrels of all kinds about the enforcement of the law; for it is not 
possible to change totally an organization as old as France itself 
without causing great trouble. Will not a great many voters conclude 
that things were better before ? 

The essential claim of the French people is, that the priests must 
not interfere in politics and must confine themselves to their holy 
service. Now, after the separation, the priesthood, being released 
from any bond toward the state, and governed by bishops depending 
on the pope only, will be more clerical than ever and take part, still 
more than before, in electioneering intrigues and political struggles. 
The partisans of the separation think that the priests, being bereft 
of the influence which procures them their official appointment, will 
have much less authority. That is the question. The priesthood 
owes its power to the fact that the mass of the people cannot do without 
its services. After the separation the priests will be paid chiefly by 
rich people, that is, by the enemies of democratic reforms. Instead 
of diminishing the conflict betewen clericalism and anticlericalism, 
the separation of church and state will probably make it fiercer and 
more general. Will the influence of the public schools be strong 
enough to secure liberal democracy against renewed assaults? 
Thoughtful men cannot be otherwise than anxious about this problem; 
they judge that it would have been wiser to put off such a reform to 
later times, and to be content for the moment with diminishing the 
power of the monastic congregations. 

Also for the Protestants? the separation will be a source of trouble. 
Many little congregations will, at least for a time, be unable to pro- 
vide for their maintenance. But though it will occasion much 
individual suffering among the ministers, the majority of the Protes- 


2 There are about 650,000 Protestants in France, against 37,500,000 Catholics. 
But their influence is much greater than that of the Catholics in proportion to their 
number. 
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tants do not fear the separation. What they fear is that the state, 
being obliged to shield itself against a power so enormous as that of 
the centralized Roman church, may have recourse to oppressive 
measures, which would be applied also to the Protestants, as it does 
not seem possible to confer on them any special privilege. They 
know also, how sudden and how passionate are the changes of uni- 
versal suffrage in this country, and they are afraid that, if a clerical 
reaction occurs, they may be its first victims. So they are obliged 
to make common cause with anticlericalism, even when the anti- 
clericals assume an antireligious spirit which is repugnant to them, 
because the greatest danger for them is the clerical power, which 
suppresses Protestantism wherever it has the ability to do so. 

Protestants, however, hope that the separation, by emphasizing 
and making manifest the clerical type of the French Catholic church, 
will induce a greater number of their liberal countrymen to come over 
to Protestant congregations. And it may be so, if the Protestants 
themselves become more free from a dogmatic faith, leave off quarrel- 
ing about theological symbols, and devote themselves boldly to moral 
and social teaching and to living according to the gospel. The French 
people do not like sectarian organizations. If the national Reformed 
Presbyterian church divides itself into a lot of little congregations, it 
will lose all influence in France. The Protestants ought to under- 
stand that those men who are free-minded enough to leave the church 
of their forefathers, and also religious enough to feel a repugnance 
to simple free thought, do not throw off the clerical yoke to bear the 
dogmatic one of a little congregation. 

Some persons hope that after the separation a liberal Catholic 
church, separated from Rome, will arise. Among the priesthood 
there are perhaps some distinguished men who would not dislike 
such a reform. But it is very doubtful whether they would find 
many followers among the people. They would be a staff without 
soldiers. The Catholics who are free-minded enough to leave their 
church will not stay in a liberal Catholic church. They will go 
straight on to free thought. 

From all these considerations it appears that the weak part of 
anticlericalism in France is its religious insufficiency; it degenerates 
too easily into opposition to any religion. And even this is a result 
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of clerical education, which teaches constantly that there is no real 
religion but in Roman Catholicism. When the pupils of such an 
education give up their Catholic faith, they do not doubt that they 
have no longer any religion at all. But history teaches us that the 
only way to destroy a religion is to substitute another one. So we 
may observe that the mightiest agent of the present anticlericalism 
in France is the socialistic one, professing a humanitarian ideal which 
is much like a religion of humanity, that is, a religion practicing the 
second part of the golden rule, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” but rejecting the first, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart.” 





A NEW CHAPTER OUT OF THE LIFE OF ISAIAH 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin, Ohio 


The prophecy against Shebna, Isa. 22:15-25, belongs to the many 
unsolved problems of biblical interpretation. What was the occa- 
sion of this terrific arraignment of Shebna? Was it simply because 
of the man’s personal character, or was it because he also stood for 
tendencies and policies in the national life of which Isaiah did not 
approve? Was the prophecy of Shebna’s banishment and death 
fulfilled, or must it be classed among the unfulfilled predictions ? 
Did Eliakim really succeed to Shebna’s office, and, if so, was he able 
to maintain himself in it? ‘To all these questions the most contra- 
dictory answers have been given. Especially in regard to the banish- 
ment of Shebna do we seem to be left in the dark. Kamphausen 
can do no better than conclude an exhaustive discussion of this 
prophecy’ by citing the negative results already arrived at by Delitzsch. 
Delitzsch asks: . 

Did Shebna fall into the hands of the Assyrians, and was he carried away, 
as might have happened without any general Assyrian captivity? Or was the 
judgment threatened against him averted by his repentance and personal humilia- 
tion? We find no answer to these and other questions. One thing only is certain: 
that the prophecy would not have been here if it had been discredited by the event. 

This recent contribution of German learning is no advance upon 
the position taken in the one great American commentary on Isaiah 
published sixty years ago. Alexander says: 

It is a common usage of the Scripture, and of this book [Isaiah] in particular, 
to record a divine command and not its execution, leaving the latter to be inferred 
from the former as a matter of course. . . . . If it [the Shebna prophecy] had 
failed, it would not have been recorded among the prophets. 

In other words, in this case, as in so many others where the exegesis and 
interpretation of Scripture present difficulties, refuge is taken in 

t American Journal of Theology, Vol. V, pp. 43-74. Subsequent citations from 
Kamphausen refer to this article. 

2 Italics here and in all subsequent citations are mine. 
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dogmatics. But there are a good many unfortunates, in these days 
of transition, who are unable to feel entirely secure in this hiding- 
place. If it is permissible to speculate in the interest of dogmatics, 
it is permissible to speculate also in the interest of historical criticism. 
The prophecy before us, in which the data are at once so interesting 
in their suggestiveness and yet so scanty, tempts to such speculation. 

Isa. 22:15-25 falls, for purposes of discussion, into three sections: 
vss. 15-18, vss. 19-23, and vss. 24, 25. 

I, There is a consensus of opinion as to the general meaning of 
the first of these sections. Isaiah is instructed to go to a certain high 
official and rebuke him for hewing out his tomb among the tombs of 
the Jewish nobility. This officer has no family claim or any other 
claim (“What hast thou here? or, Whom hast thou here”) which 
would entitle him to such a privilege. Instead, therefore, of being 
permitted to be buried in this choice locality, the threat of banish- 
ment and death in a distant land is pronounced against this presuming 
official. Several things are to be noted in regard to this passage. 
The official addressed is in all probability a parvenu who had arro- 
gated to himself rights belonging to the Jewish aristocracy. He 
may even have been a foreigner. The form of his name would 
possibly imply this. The circumstances attending this prophecy are 
assumed to be well known, for they are not explained. (a) For 
example, 8 would naturally, though not necessarily, imply that 
the official was within some house or inclosure, possibly the burying- 
ground. (b) M43 would also suggest that the personality of the 
official was well known. (c) The immediate occasion of the rebuke 
in vss. 16 and 17 can only be inferred from the casual allusions in 
vss. 15 and 16. There is no word of explanation given. (d) Even 
the title of the official, 320, seems to be a general title, and does not 
allow us to determine what particular office he filled. Thus this 
part of the prophecy, vss. 15-18, while undoubtedly quite intelligible 
to a contemporary of Isaiah, is a riddle whose meaning must be 
guessed at. Time, place, occasion, personality, and position of the 
official addressed, all are left to inference. Fortunately, the riddle 
is in this case fairly easy to read, especially as someone has kindly 
furnished a key. 

3 Already suggested by Calvin, and held by most commentators. 
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Vs. 156 is rightly taken as a later explanatory addition, very 
possibly the misplaced title of the prophecy, explaining who. “this 
official” was.* That it is not an original part of the prophecy seems 
tolerably clear (a) from the fact that, as we have just seen, the proph- 
ecy does not explain anything about the historical occasion which 
gave rise to it. The iT is quite in keeping with the generally 
allusive character of the prophecy.’ It assumes that the personality 
of the 720 is known. Hence the definition of the {20 immedi- 
ately following is unexpected. (b) The change of 58 to 9 also makes 
in favor of the secondary character of vs. 15). It thus has every 
appearance of being added on to explain who the 720 was, and 
what was his office. He was major-domo. The prophet himself 
may reasonably be supposed to have known these facts already. 

We are still in the dark, however, as to the real cause of Isaiah’s 
indignation. It seems scarcely probable that the prophet would 
make such a bitter attack upon Shebna solely on the ground of certain 
personal traits of character. The language of the threat implies 
intense excitement, and can be adequately accounted for only on 
the supposition that something lies back of this scene which is not 
visible on its surface. This view is corroborated by vs. 18). In the 
prophet’s opinion, Shebna had brought shame upon the house of 
his master, presumably the king. We may easily suppose that 
Shebna had gained a position of great influence in Jerusalem, and 
was using this influence to further designs which the prophet did not 
approve. These designs may have been adopted with the intention 
of advancing his own selfish interests, but they also involved the 
king. Shebna exerted a bad influence in the community. But 
along what lines, political or religious, we can only guess.° 

II. There is agreement, again, as to the general meaning of vss. 
19-23. In their present connection they can be naturally interpreted 
only of a promise that Eliakim would supplant Shebna in the office 
of major domo. In vs. 19 Shebna is to be pulled down from his 

4So Cheyne, Duhm, and Marti. 

5S Of course, it might be held that *VJ@ was spoken only in contempt (Calvin, 


Delitzsch, Dillmann); but this view is opposed by the allusive character of the passage 
as a whole. 


6 It is usually supposed that Shebna was a member of the pro-Egyptian party 
(Delitzsch, Dillmann). 
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office, and in vss. 20-23 Eliakim is to be installed in it. The 
key of the house of David would also naturally suggest the office of 
the major-domo which Eliakim is to occupy. Yet, in spite of this 
apparently close connection in subject between vss. 15-18 and vss. 
19-23, there is a distinct break between these sections. In vss. 15-18 
the prophet speaks of Jehovah in the third person (“ Behold! Jehovah 
is casting thee out,” etc.). In vss. 20-23 the first person is used (“J 
will call my servant,” etc.). In coming to vss. 20-23 from vss. 
15-18, we would naturally suppose Isaiah to be the speaker in the 
former verses. Yet this is not the case. Eliakim could scarcely be 
spoken of as Isaiah’s servant. Undoubtedly, God is intended to 
be regarded as the speaker in vss. 20-23. But there is nothing to 
explain this sudden change of persons. We would at least expect, 
“and Jehovah said, In that day will I call.” If we turn to vs. 19, 
we find no explanation there of this change, but instead a new diffi- 
culty. While the first person, “I shall thrust thee,” in vs. 19¢, agrees 
with the first person in vss. 20-23, the third person, “he shall pull 
thee down,” in vs. 19b, agrees with the third person in vss. 15-18. 
This change of persons in the same verse is most unnatural. The 
same person should be read with both verbs. But which verb should 
be conformed to the other? This will depend upon the connection 
of the verse. Is it to be taken with vss. 15-18, or with vss. 20-23 ? 
Vs. 19 is better taken with vss. 20-23, and for the following reason: 
Vss. 15-18 are complete in themselves. In these verses the worst is 
threatened—exile and death. This, of course, includes Shebna’s 
deposition from office. Vs. 19 begins the subject anew. Shebna is 
to be deposed from his office, and Eliakim is to take it. Vs. 19 is 
thus the basis of vss. 20-23 rather than the conclusion of vss. 15-18. 
Vs. 19 extracts the implication of vss. 15-18 in order to explain vss. 
20-23. In other words, vs. 19 is the connecting link’ between vss. 
15-18 and vss. 20-23, but its logical connection is with the latter 
verses. This being the case, the last verb should be emended to the 
first person. This emendation may be the more confidently adopted 
because of the frequency of the confusion between 8 and *.* Accord- 
ingly, the abrupt change of person must be regarded as beginning 
7 Cf. Dillmann, Duhm, and Marti. 
8 So Duhm and Marti. 
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at vs. 19 rather than at vs. 20, and a distinct break is thus seen to 
exist between vss. 15-18 and vss. 19-23. The possible significance 
of this will be considered later. 

III. In the exegesis of vss. 24 and 25 we meet with our first 
serious divergence among the commentators. In vs. 23 the prophet 
promises that Eliakim would be fastened as a nail in a sure place. 
In vs. 25 it is stated that the nail in the sure place will give way and 
be cut down, together with all that hangs on it. Here is a flat contra- 
diction—a contradiction that would utterly defeat the intended 
effect of the preceding prophecy. If, in the same breath in which 
Shebna was told that Eliakim was to occupy his office, it was also 
stated that Eliakim would likewise be disgracefully deposed, the 
sting of the threat against Shebna would be largely drawn. Hence 
the embarrassment of the commentators. Delitzsch, feeling the 
incongruity of vss. 24 and 25 in a prophecy directed against Shebna, 
suggests that Isaiah “wrote down at one time what had been revealed 
to him on two different occasions, and what had afterward come to 
pass.” Bredenkamp and G. A. Smith also regard vss. 24 and 25 as 
a later addition by Isaiah himself. This would avoid the difficulty 
of supposing vss. 24 and 25 to be spoken to Shebna. But these verses 
are equally inconsistent with the attitude of the prophet toward 
Eliakim in vss. 19-23. What is the cause of this sudden change of 
attitude? Why should the prophet in one moment make the most 
generous and unconditional promises to Eliakim—promises of which 
he himself evidently heartily approves—and in the next moment pre- 
dict Eliakim’s disgraceful downfall? Surely we have the right to 
expect of a writer who wishes to be understood some word of expla« 
nation for so remarkable a transition. Bredenkamp infers from 
vs. 24 that Eliakim’s administration had gradually become corrupted 
with nepotism, and that Isaiah prophesies Eliakim’s ruin in conse- 
quence. This view, of course, hangs with the theory that vss. 24 
and 25 were a later addition to vss. 19-23, written after the evil 
tendencies of Eliakim’s administration had begun to manifest them- 
selves. But would these changed conditions, supposed to be implied 
in vss. 24 and 25, be left to inference, while the verses are attached to 
what precedes, as if part of a prophecy to Eliakim, spoken at an earlier 
date? Orelli and G. A. Smith interpret vss. 24 and 25 conditionally, 
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as a warning to Eliakim: “Great honor is to be yours, Eliakim, but 
if you indulge in the nepotism of Shebna, you, too, will fall”(!). 
But it is noticeable that neither critic ventures to translate vss. 24 
and 25 as a conditional sentence. Their paraphrases and their trans- 
lations significantly differ in this respect.? It is grammatically most 
unnatural, if not quite impossible, to treat vss. 24 and 25 as a con- 
ditional sentence. Such a warning, furthermore, would be quite out 
of place after vs. 236, in which Eliakim is told by the prophet himself 
that he will bring honor to his father’s house. 

The favorite method of harmonizing vss. 24 and 25 with the con- 
text has been to suppose that at vs. 25 the subject returns to Shebna.*° 
Shebna is the nail in the sure place that is to give way. To my mind, 
this solution of the difficulty is absolutely impossible. On any 
sound principle of exegesis, the nail in vs. 25 must refer to the same 
person as the nail in vs. 23. It is simply astonishing to read in 
Kamphausen that 


the reference of vs. 25 to Eliakim is me apparently applicable, if we go back 
mechanically to vs. 22. Here, at any rate, Eliakim is denoted 1° or nail, so 


that from a superficial . . . . consideration one may believe himself justified 
in viewing IX)" in vs. * as so referring back to vs. 23 that the announcement 


of Eliakim’s fall is thereby intended. But an unprejudiced exegesis which has 
its glance directed to the whole of the section can only agree with Rosenmiiller 
in accepting the view of Rashi and Kimchi... . which regards vs. 25 as 
announcing the fall of Shebna, who was at that time still in the possession of the 
highest office under the king.** 


“‘Apparently”(!), “mechanically”(!), “superficial”(!), “unpreju- 
diced”(!). The reader may be safely left to decide for himself as 
to the “unprejudiced” character of the first three words. Is it 


9 Smith translates, for example: “They shall hang upon him all the weight of his 
father’s house, the scions and the offspring (terms contrasted as degrees of worth) 
all the little vessels, from vessels of cups to all the vessels of flagons. In that day, 
saith Jehovah of Hosts, shall the peg give way.” The paraphrase reads: “Catching 
at the figure with which his designation of Eliakim closed, that Eliakim would be a peg 
in a solid wall, a throne on which the glory of his father’s house might settle, Isaiah 
reminds the much-encumbered statesman that the firmest peg would give way i/ you 
hang too much on it; the strongest man may be pulled down by his dependent and 
indolent family.” 


10 So Calvin, Alexander, Dillmann, Kamphausen. 
1 Kamphausen, p. 55. 
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really “mechanical” to go back to vs. 23 from 25? It may be so, if 
by “mechanical” we mean automatic. Why Kamphausen urges 
attention to “the whole of the section” is clear from what he says 
farther on: “. ... vs. 25, regarded as a threat against Eliakim, 
would be entirely motiveless, and can therefore be understood only 
of Shebna;”*? which, being interpreted, means that vs. 25 can only 
be brought into harmony with its context by an impossible exegesis. 
Now, the fact is that all those who refer vs. 25 to Shebna feel the 
necessity of interpolating some qualifying word or phrase which 
would distinguish the nail in vs. 25 from the nail in vs. 23. Calvin 
refers to the nail that was fastened in a sure place “by way of con- 
cession;” i. e., in men’s eyes it seemed to be fastened in a sure place. 
Dillmann inserts the word “hitherto” (bisher)—“the nail that was 
hitherto inserted in a sure place.” Kamphausen inserts the word 
“now.” One wonders why Isaiah himself, who was such a master 
of literary form, did not insert some such word to avoid being mis- 
understood. Is it really because he supposed these subaudita were 
axiomatic? This can hardly be maintained. Since the evident 
intention is to identify the nail in vs. 25 with the nail in vs. 23, only 
one conclusion is permissible. Exegesis is helpless to account for 
the contradiction. Resort must be made to criticism. The same 
person could not have written vss. 20-23 and vs. 25. 

This conclusion is confirmed when we consider vs. 24. May I 
be pardoned for citing the notes which I made upon vs. 24 before 
any authorities upon the passage had been consulted ? 

Vs. 24a. The glory of his future line will date from Eliakim. Can vs. a refer 
to the fact that a new dynasty will date from Eliakim? Vs. 24). There is no 
parallel to this in the LXX. The figure of the nail underlies it, and upon this 
nail kitchen utensils are to be hung. But this certainly cannot be thought of as 
adding dignity to the figure of the nail, but rather as turning the figure into con- 
tempt. This would seem to agree with vs. 25. The nail fastened in a sure place 
will be broken, and all that hung upon it [the kitchen utensils ?] will be cut off. 
Since this note was written I have found that I have been anticipated 
in this view of the passage by many writers since the days of Hitzig. 
Duhm uses the very word “kitchen” which had occurred to me in 
this connection. Is not this view of vs. 24 the normal view? It 
will hardly do to urge in this connection the difference between oriental 


12 Kamphausen, p. 71. 
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and occidental taste, and to maintain that vs. 24 would make a differ- 
ent impression upon an oriental from that which it would make upon 
an occidental. The oriental writers, especially a writer of such imagi- 
native power as Isaiah, may be credited with the ability to distinguish 
between worthy and ignoble figures, and would scarcely use basins 
and jugs hanging on a nail as symbols of the dignity accruing to the 
family of Eliakim from Eliakim’s position.*? Vs. 24b may therefore 
be unhesitatingly regarded as expressing contempt. I was wrong, 
however, in thinking that vs. 24¢ still agreed with vss. 20-23. It is 
much better, with Duhm and Marti, following Hitzig, to regard 
vs. 24¢ as also expressing contempt. It is not impossible that the wind 
in vs. 24 is, as these writers suggest, an intentional play on the Tia5 
of vs. 23. The “glory” is a “burden.” 

The choice of words in vs. 24a also agrees very well with the ironical 
interpretation of the verse proposed. nies is a word found only 
here, but in connection with D"N2N¥ may best be translated “suckers,” 
and with the same shade of contempt implied in it as in the English 
word. Is it, further, only a chance coincidence that NIDEX is almost 
exactly like 7° (“dung”), and that O°RENZ reminds of TINE (Isa. 
28:8); or have we here an intentional play: on words, as in the well- 
known case of Baalzebul for Baalzebub?'¢ In any case, we may 
feel assured that in vss. 24 and 25 we have an expression of the great- 
est contempt for Eliakim and his family—an expression which can 
be attributed only to an opponent of Eliakim, and hence to a different 
person from the writer of vss. 19-23. Who was this enemy of Elia- 
kim? What called out such bitter hostility Again we can only 
guess. It would seem, from the relationship of our three sections 
to one another, as if Shebna and Eliakim were rivals. Prophecy 
evidently favors Eliakim and opposes Shebna. These two men may 


13 I would really rather trust the taste of Isaiah than the taste of some of his 
occidental commentators. When Delitzsch and Kamphausen, for example, seek to 
harmonize the somewhat incompatible figures of the tent-pin and the throne in 
vs. 23 by suggesting that Eliakim’s family can sit on the tent-pin as on a throne, 
one wonders what the oriental Isaiah would have said to that. 

14 Cf. also Kittel’s remarks on the name Jezebel (Kénigs-Bicher, p, 135), and the 
evidences of the contempt in which Jeroboam was held by later generations, as seen 
in the names applied to his mother, e. g., “leprous” (Zeruah), 1 Kings 11:26, and 
wépyy (in the LXX addition to 1 Kings 12:24 ff.). 
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very well be thought of as the secular leaders of the prophetic and 
anti-prophetic parties in Jerusalem, respectively. Vss. 24 and 25 
must then have been uttered by a member of the anti-prophetic 
party. It is no doubt difficult to understand how vss. 24 and 25 
came to be attached to sayings emanating from the prophetic party, 
but because we are not able to explain this strange phenomenon, we 
are nevertheless not at liberty to deny the reality of its existence. 
If the above conclusion as to vss. 24 and 25 be adopted, the important 
fact is established that Isa. 22:15-25 is not an entirely homogeneous 
prophecy. We are now in a position to inquire further into the 
significance of the break which was seen to exist between vss. 15-18 
and vss. 19-23. 

If vss. 20-23 are examined by themselves, apart from their con- 
nection with vss. 15-18 through vs. 19, the question may fairly be 
raised whether they are fully satisfied if interpreted as a promise to 
Eliakim of the office of major-domo. Cheyne and G. A. Smith 
seem to feel the remarkable reach of the promises vouchsafed to 
Eliakim,*5 but most of the commentators have nothing to say on this 
subject. They apparently take for granted that the reference to the 
key of David’s house in its present connection settles the question as 
to the nature of the office promised to Eliakim. ~But critics like 
Cheyne, Duhm, and Marti, who admit a break between vss. 15-18 
and vss. 19-23, should be more on their guard in their interpretation 
of vss. 19-23. Now, the fact is that the characterization of Eliakim’s 
office in vss. 20-23 suggests an office far higher than that of major- 
domo, exalted as that position was. Wow i is not applicable to 
this office. The word is regularly and properly translated in the 
Revised Version “dominion.” The translators evidently felt the 
incongruity of “dominion” in Isa. 22:21, and here alone they trans- 
late the word by “government.”*® But in no other place is it used 

1s Cheyne speaks of “the strong language, almost messianic in its tone, with which 
Isaiah hails in spirit the elevation of his disciple Eliakim. Certainly the enthusiasm 
in these verses is remarkable.” ‘It may be,” says Smith, “that Isaiah has woven 
into these some expressions of even greater promise than usual. For this change of 
office-bearers was critical, and the overthrow of the ‘party of action’ meant to Isaiah 
the beginning of the blessed juture.” 

16 The word is found in twelve other passages, exclusive of parallels. It is trans- 
lated by the R. V. nine times “dominion,” twice by the infinitive “to rule” (Gen. 
1:16; Ps. 136:8, 9), and once by “power” (2 Chron. 32:9). 
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in such a restricted sense, and it is as inappropriate in Isa. 22:21, as 
the English word “dominion” would be, if it is really the office of 
major-domo into which Eliakim was to be installed. Again, Eliakim 
is to be “a father to Jerusalem and to the house of Judah.” This 
would suggest the paternal care of a king for his subjects, rather than 
the authority of a major-domo. The word 7O33N is also a curious 
word to use in this connection. Elsewhere it is found only in the 
Priests’ Code, and is used of the girdle of the priests. Such a term 
is more applicable to the office of a king, who seems at times to have 
exercised priestly functions, than to the office of major-domo. The 
key of the house of David might, indeed, suggest the latter office, 
but it is equally compatible with the royal office, and vs. 22b forcibly 
suggests that the power symbolized by the keys was the supreme 
power. The master of Shebna was not lost sight of (vs. 18), but 
where is there room after vss. 20-23 for one higher than Eliakim ? 
It is true that the office of major-domo was probably the highest 
office in the state next to that of the king. It was sometimes admin- 
istered by the heir to the throne himself.*7 We are also reminded 
that Joseph in Egypt was called father to Pharaoh, and lord of all 
his house, and ruler (57) over all the land of Egypt, though he was 
not king.*® But, in spite of these scattered analogies, I cannot 
escape the impression that the combined force of the characteriza- 
tions in vss. 20-23 suggests one who is to be absolutely supreme in 
the state. If this is true, Eliakim is not promised the office of Shebna, 
but the office of the king himself. It follows that the suffixes of the 
second person in vss. 20-23 would refer, not to Shebna, but to the 
reigning king. In that case the breach already constituted between 
vss. 15-18 and vss. 20-23 is seriously widened. In fact, all con- 
nection between the two sections is lost. 

But what then of vs. 19? This verse undoubtedly is intended to 
suggest that Eliakim is to succeed to the office vacated by Shebna. 
We have seen that it is the link which connects vss. 15-18 and vss. 
20-23 together. We will therefore be obliged either to abandon the 
interpretation of vss. 20-23 just proposed, in view of the unquestion- 
able meaning of vs. 19, or to hold that vs. 19 is a gloss written by 

17 2 Kings 15:5. 

18 Gen. 45:8; cf. 1 Macc. 11:32. 
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one who misunderstood vss. 20-23 and incorrectly saw in these verses 
the complement to vss. 15-18. If the data already reviewed were 
all the data available, it would no doubt be the part of prudence to 
acquiesce in the former alternative; but before this is done there is 
one important item yet to be considered. 

IV. We must examine the relationship of Isa. 22: 15-25 to Isa., 
chaps. 36 and 37. In chaps. 36 and 37 we again meet with Shebna 
and Eliakim. It is the crisis of Sennacherib’s campaign. A fearful 
danger is threatening Jerusalem. The officers of the Assyrian king, 
headed by the arrogant Rabshak, are before the walls of the city 
demanding surrender. Hezekiah sends a committee to negotiate 
with the Rabshak (36:3). This committee is composed of Eliakim, 
son of Hilkiah, the major-domo, Shebna the scribe, and Joah, son 
of Asaph, the recorder. Later, when the full import of the Assyrian 
demands is made known, the king in despair sends the two men first 
mentioned to Isaiah (37:2). Here the positions of Shebna and 
Eliakim seem to be the reverse of what they were in Isa. 22. Accord- 
ing to the title in 22:15, Shebna was the major-domo, and, according 
to the usual interpretation of vss. 19-23, Eliakim is promised his 
place. In chap. 36 Eliakim is the major-domo. What more natural 
combination than to see in the position of Eliakim in 36:3 the ful- 
filment of the prophecy in Isa. 22! Eliakim now occupies the office 
of major-domo formerly occupied by Shebna.'® Thus Isa., chap. 36, 
is supposed to follow in point of time chap. 22. But on nearer 
inspection this apparently obvious combination is attended with 
considerable difficulty. According to chap. 36, Shebna is still in 
power. He does not fill the office of major-domo, it is true, but the 
office of scribe was also one of great importance. Not only does 
Shebna occupy an office of great dignity, but he is also appointed 
with Eliakim, who is supposed to have supplanted him, on a mission 
of the greatest responsibility, viz., to treat with the Assyrians. Above 
all, he is later actually asked to intercede with Isaiah in behalf of the 
king. How is this possible? Here is a person against whom Isaiah 
had pronounced the most terrible curse of banishment and death, 
still holding a position of great power and influence, and appointed 
by Hezekiah to intercede with the prophet who had opposed him. 


19 The usual view. 
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Hezekiah wished to gain the support of Isaiah. Would he have 
sent one who was evidently persona non grata to the prophet ??° 

Thus, while at first sight Isa., chaps. 36 and 37 seem to correspond 
very nicely with 22:19, 20-23, these chapters are incompatible with 
22:15-18, if, as is usually held, they chronologically follow 22:15-18. 
This difficulty has been felt by all commentators and apologists. 
Two methods have been adopted to avoid it: (a) Vitringa, followed 
by Bredenkamp, supposes that there were two Shebnas. But this 
method of harmonization may safely be ignored. The name Shebna 
meets us nowhere else in the Bible except in these two scenes, both 
in the lifetime of Isaiah. The presumption is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the identity of person. This presumption is confirmed by 
a curious and significant coincidence between chaps. 36 and 22. We 
have seen reason to conclude from the data in chap. 22 that Shebna 
was a parvenu, and possibly a foreigner, a man of low origin, without 
pedigree. In beautiful accord with this is the fact that in chap. 36, 
while the names of the fathers of Eliakim and Joah are given, the 
name of Shebna’s father is omitted. This coincidence can hardly 
be due to chance. (b) The favorite method of harmonists is to see in 
chap. 36 a hint of the beginning of Shebna’s degradation. He is 
supposed to have been degraded from the office of major-domo to 
that of scribe, the complete fulfilment of the prophecy in the banish- 
ment and death of Shebna conjecturally taking place at a later date.?* 
But, after what has been said as to the dignified and responsible 
position of Shebna, and especially as to his relationship to Isaiah in 
chaps. 36 and 37, this method seems highly precarious. 

If, on the other hand, we compare the positions of Shebna and 
Eliakim in Isa., chaps. 36 and 37, with the implications of 22:15-18, 
instead of with vss. 19, 20-23, an entirely different combination is at 
once suggested. The position of Shebna in chaps. 36 and 37, as 
compared with his position in 22:15-18, does not suggest a waning 
influence, “the beginning of his degradation,” but rather the begin- 
ning of his ascendency in the national life. He is not to be thought 
of as stepping down from the position of major-domo to the position 

20 Strongly urged by Vitringa, cited in Kamphausen, p. 52. 


21 So Alexander, Delitzsch, Dillmann. Cf. also Cheyne: “(Shebna) simply fel) 
from one office to another.” 
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of scribe, but rather as climbing up from the position of scribe to the 
highest office in the land. How natural on this view is the indigna- 
tion of Isaiah in 22:15-18! Shebna, the upstart and foreigner, has 
supplanted Eliakim, a native Jew, very possibly of noble birth, and 
presumably a man favored by the prophetic party (cf. 22:20-23), 
and is now occupying the highest and most influential office in the 
gift of the nation. How natural is Isa. 22:15-18 if placed ajter 
chaps. 36 and 37! How unnatural are chaps. 36 and 37 if placed 
ajter 22:15-18.2? Thus the relationship of chaps. 36 and 37 to 
22:15-18, on the one hand, and to 22:19, 20-23, on the other, would 
seem to be very different. Chaps. 36 and 37 are most naturally 
interpreted as preceding 22:15-18, but as following 22:19, 20-23. 
This is suspicious. 

The course of the argument thus far has led to the following 
tentative results: (1) The passage, Isa. 22: 15-25, is not homogeneous. 
Vss. 24 and 25 at least are absolutely inconsistent with vss. 15-18 
and 19:20-23. (2) Not only are vss. 24 and 25 critically doubtful 
but the original connection of vss. 20-23 with vss. 15-18 has also 
fallen under suspicion. There is a ‘distinct break between these two 
sections, indicated by the change of person. The contents of vss. 
20-23, when considered by themselves, suggest that Eliakim is prom- 
ised a royal office rather than Shebna’s office of major-domo. But 
if this is so, then vs. 19, which is the connecting link between vss. 
15-18 and vss. 20-23, must be regarded as a gloss due to a misappre- 
hension of the real meaning of vss. 20-23. Can so important a con- 
clusion be corroborated by any independent lines of argument ? (3) At 
this point the relationship of chap. 22 to chaps. 36 and 37 was con- 
sidered, and a singular fact was discovered. Chaps. 36 and 37 
appeared to be related to the two sections, 22:15-18 and 22:19, 
20-23, in different ways. On the one hand, if compared with 22:19, 
20-23 by themselves, chaps. 36 and 37 are naturally interpreted as 
the fulfilment of these verses, thus following them in point of time. 
On this view, chaps. 36 and 37 would come into direct collision with 
22:15-18. On the other hand, if chaps. 36 and 37 are compared 

22 This combination was long ago proposed by Calvin. It is strange that subse- 


quent writers have not considered it more worthy of attention than they seem to have 
done. 
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with 22:15-18 by themselves, the relationship between the two pas- 
sages can be most satisfactorily explained on the supposition that 
chaps. 36 and 37 precede 22:15-18 in point of time. But on this 
view the section 22:19, 20-23 loses all intelligible connection with 
chaps. 36 and 37. For if Eliakim was major-domo in chaps. 36 and 
37, and was afterward supplanted by Shebna in 22: 15-18, how is it 
that he is promised Shebna’s office in 22:19, 20-23? Of course, it 
might be conjectured that 22:19-23 is a promise of restoration to an 
office formerly occupied by Eliakim,?* but there is no hint in these 
verses that Eliakim had ever previously occupied this office. Thus, 
if we examine 22:15-18 and 19, 20-23 in the light of chaps. 36 and 
37, what may be called the spectrum analysis of these two sections is 
seen to be very different. The suspicion raised as to their original 
unity is greatly increased, and consequently the suspicion that vs. 19, 
which connects these two incompatibles, is a gloss, receives strong 
corroboration. 

But if vss. 15-18 and vss. 20-23 originally had nothing to do with 
each other, how did the glossator and author of vs. 19 come to make 
his mistake? Can the origin of this gloss be naturally explained ? 
If it can, this will be a further confirmation of the correctness of the 
critical process which has been followed. The author of vs. 19 may 
be easily supposed to have made the following combination: He 
knew of Eliakim’s position as major-domo from chaps. 36 and 37. 
He knew of Shebna’s position from the title in 22:15. He mis- 
understood the reference to the key of David’s house in 22:22, sup- 
posing it to symbolize the office of major-domo. He then conjectured 
that chaps. 36 and 37 followed chap. 22, and therefore inferred that 
22:20-23 was the complement of vss. 15-18, in which Eliakim was 
promised Shebna’s office; and in this he has been followed by most 
of the critics who came after him. This process of reasoning, assumed 
for the author of vs. 19, involves two things: (@) that the title in 
vs. 15) is genuine, or at least thought to be genuine by the compiler 
of these prophecies, the author of vs. 19; and (5) that the author of 
vs. 19 is mot the author of vss. 20-23. The author of vs. 19 makes 
his combination on the basis of the extant data furnished by the title, 
vs. 15), the prophecy, vss. 20-23 and chaps. 36 and 37. 

23 This conjecture is actually made by Calvin. 
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This view of the critical relationships involved in 22:15-25 differs 
from the current critical view in several important points. Cheyne, 
Duhm, and Marti all deny the original unity of vss. 15-18 with vss. 
19, 20-23, but they regard vs. 19 and vss. 20-23 as the work of the 
same writer. Duhm and Marti also ascribe the title in vs. 155 to 
this writer.*4 They all interpret vss. 20-23 as a promise to Eliakim 
of the office of major-domo. But what, then, is the historical signifi- 
cance of vss. 19-23? At this point the critical opinions of these 
writers appear to me to land them in difficulties. Cheyne suggests 
that vss. 19-23 are a later correction of vss. 15-18. Shebna was not 
banished after all; he was only degraded to a lower office (chaps. 
36 and 37). Vss. 19-23 make the necessary correction. Shebna was 
only to be supplanted by Eliakim. This view does not seem to me 
to do any sort of justice to the temper of vss. 20-23. The writer of 
these verses is not interested in the literal fulfilment of Isaiah’s 
prophecies. What he is interested in is Eliakim. His interest is 
not that of a dogmatist, but of a partisan. 

Duhm remarks: 

I hold vss. 19-23 for the supplement of a man who had 36:3 before his eyes, 
and perhaps also was in some way or other interested in the family of Eliakim, 
and vss. 24 ff. for a second addition bv a man who was hostile to the family 
of Eliakim, who therefore (?), moreover, will not have lived before the exile. 
Vss. 15-18 were composed conjecturally during the reign of Hezekiah. 


Later on, Duhm says again: 


Unfortunately we do not know what moved the author of vss. 24-25 to such 
animosity toward Eliakim and his family. But the narrative of the bad Korachites 
in the Pentateuch, or of the bad inhabitants of Gibeah and Jabes (Judg., chaps. 
19, 20), sufficiently demonstrate that the internal quarrels in the post-exilic 
community also found expression in the canon. 


Duhm thus expressly places vss. 24 and 25 in the post-exilic period, 
and by implication vss. 19-23 also. But he gives no reason for this. 
His darum (“therefore”) in the first citation is left quite unsupported. 
The only specific argument which Marti adduces for the post-exilic 
origin of vss. 19-23 is drawn from the supposedly late words qn wan 
and FOI38.*5 Granted that the former word is usually found in 


24 The historical trustworthiness of the title is left by them an open question. 
25 So also Cheyne. 
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later writers, it is one of those general terms which are too character- 
less to furnish sure chronological data. The latter term rather makes 
in favor of a pre-exilic origin. In the Priests’ Code it is regularly 
used of the priestly girdle. In Isa. 22:21 it is a part of the insignia 
of a secular office. If vss. 20-23 really refer to the royal office, the 
B22N would suggest a priestly function connected with it, which is 
decidedly a pre-exilic conception. But this late date of vss. 19-23 
and 24-25, so lamely supported on linguistic grounds, is very unsatis- 
factory on historical grounds. Why should post-exilic writers be 
such loyal supporters or bitter opponents of a man who lived two 
hundred years before? Are we dealing here with Macaulays or 
Froudes, who fight over again the battles of their heroes with all the 
ardor of contemporaries? Marti, indeed, seeks to restrict the hos- 
tility to the family of Eliakim rather than to Eliakim himself, later 
opponents of the family seeking to discredit its ancestor. But 
this will not explain the enthusiasm for Eliakim manifested in vss. 
20-23. Or can this, too, be interpreted of the pride of a descendant 
of Eliakim living two centuries later? This is certainly unnatural. 
Surely, the intense feeling of loyalty on the one hand, and hostility 
on the other, to the person of Eliakim, expressed in vss. 20-23 and 
24-25, are most satisfactorily explained on the supposition that 
these passages are due, not to any antiquarian interest in this man, 
or to jealousy for the honor of a remote ancestor, but to an immediate 
personal interest in the living issues which gathered about him. 
Marti seems to feel this when he says that 

the ridicule and jealousy which the writer [of vss. 24, 25] expends, shows how will- 
ingly he makes this addition, and that he was no friend to Eliakim’s family. . . 
It is not outside the range of possibility that this addition is a hint at the death 
of the godless high-priest Alkimus (6 xal "Idxeios xnGels, Josephus, Antiq., XII, 
9; 7=D°p">N) in 160 B. C., and the deposition of his family from the high 
priestly dignity. 

Here is found, indeed, a burning political crisis which would excite 
party passions, and would in a measure account for the temper of 
vss. 20-25. But why is this Maccabean Alkimus brought into such 
close connection with the Shebna of Isaiah’s day? The combination 
is altogether unnatural. If the critical analysis and interpretation 
suggested above be adopted, according to which vs. 19 is a gloss 
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incorrectly uniting a prophecy of threats against Shebna with a 
promise to Eliakim of the throne, may not a situation in Isaiah’s 
own day be discovered which would meet every condition of our 
problem and throw an interesting light on an obscure chapter in 
Isaiah’s career, without our being compelled to sone to Maccabean 
political conditions ? 


The authenticity of vss. 15-18 may be accepted without discussion. 
The style marks the master’s hand, and there is nothing in the passage 
to raise suspicion against it. But what is the date of this scene? 
We have found that in all probability it followed the events described 
in Isa., chaps, 36 and 37, at the time of the invasion of Sennacherib, 
i. e., late in Isaiah’s lifetime. But if the Shebna prophecy is once 
placed subsequent to the campaign of Sennacherib, its chosen 
date can be fixed with considerable accuracy. 

It is to the period immediately subsequent to the failure of Sen- 
nacherib to take Jerusalem that the reforms of Hezekiah described 
in 2 Kings 18:4 ff. are most probably to be referred.*® The prestige 
gained by Isaiah, the great preacher of reform, through the signal 
fulfilment of his prophecies in the overthrow of the Assyrians and 
the deliverance of the Jewish capital, seems to have afforded the 
reform party which existed in Jerusalem just the opportunity they 
needed to come into power. This power they evidently managed 
to retain during the remainder of Hezekiah’s reign;?7 for it is not 
until Manasseh’s reign that we read of an anti-prophetic reaction. 

Now, Eliakim was evidently favored by prophecy. He may well 
have been the secular or political leader of the reform party. Shebna, 
on the other hand, is as evidently obnoxious to prophecy, and there 
is every reason to suppose that he was the leader of the opposition. 
We have seen that the intensity of Isaiah’s hostility to Shebna must 
have had a deeper cause than lay on the surface. But as the head 


26 R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, pp. 356 ff.; The Old Testamant in the Jewish 
Church, p. 352; Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p. 25; Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestament- 
lichen Religionsgeschichte, p. 273; H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, p. 254. 

27 If the campaign of Sennacherib described in Isa., chaps. 36 and 37, and 2 Kings 
18:17 ff. refers to a second campaign, subsequent to 701 and toward the close of 
Isaiah’s reign, as I am strongly inclined to believe, then the ascendency of the reform 
party must have been very brief. 
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of the opposition party there was no opportunity for Shebna to come 
to the front or oust Eliakim from office in these closing years of Heze- 
kiah’s reign. The reform party was in control, as we have just seen, 
during this period. Accordingly, if the Shebna prophecy is once 
dated subsequent to the campaign of Sennacherib, there is no suitable 
place for it until we come down to the accession of Manasseh. On the 
other hand, it must be placed very early in Manasseh’s reign, in 
order to have it brought within the limits of Isaiah’s lifetime. Isaiah 
could scarcely have survived the accession of Manasseh many years. 
He must already have reached an advanced age at the death of 
Hezekiah.?* ‘Thus the Shebna prophecy must be ascribed to the 
period of Manasseh’s accession. But this date, to which we are 
thus logically driven, is intrinsically a most fitting date for the 
prophecy. Manasseh was a child when he came to the throne. On 
the other hand, Isaiah’ was an old man. We know that there was a 
powerful anti-prophetic party in Jerusalem. For a large part of his 
life Isaiah had been in a hopeless minority. The reforms of Heze- 
kiah do not seem to have sprung from the people spontaneously. 
They were quite probably forced upon them from above. The 
masses themselves were wedded to the half-idolatrous nature-worship 
of Jehovah which characterized so much of the religion of the royal 
period. The stern morality and spiritual theology of the prophets 
were too high for them. They could not attain unto this standard. 
A violent reaction set in during Manasseh’s reign. What is more 
natural than to suppose that the scheming Shebna took advantage 
of this state of affairs—the youth of Manasseh, the age of Isaiah, the 
lusts of the people—to put himself at the head of the reactionary 
movement, accomplish the downfall of Eliakim to whose office he 
succeeded, and practically seize the reigns of government during 
Manasseh’s minority ? 

Such a situation would amply explain the burning indignation 
of Isaiah as expressed in our prophecy. It seemed to the aged prophet 

28 Isaiah received his inaugural vision in the death-year of Uzziah, ca. 740 B. C. 
Manasseh did not come to the throne much before 680 B. C. This would allow a 
prophetic career of about sixty years to Isaiah, and an age of upward of eighty years, 
if we assume that he was at least twenty years old at the time of his vision. This 


would be a long, though not unnaturally long, career. But it is evident that his career 
must not be prolonged unduly into Manasseh’s reign. 
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as if all the good work of his life, brought to fruitage in the closing 
years of Hezekiah’s reign, was now to be undone. This must not 
be. He girds himself once more for the battle. Isa. 22:15-18 are 
to be construed, not so much as a prophecy, a simple prediction, as 
an attempt to drive Shebna from office. Did Isaiah succeed? At 
this point we are left in the dark, though the darkness is no denser 
than that in which the earlier commentators groped about. In 
fact, there is considerably more light. If the above combination is 
adopted, it must be admitted that Isaiah probably did not succeed. 
The reactionary party seems to have remained in control during the 
entire reign of Manasseh. In that case it is not likely that Shebna 
lost his grip on his office.?® Is Isaiah then discredited as a prophet ? 
If the work of a prophet is simply infallibly to forecast the future, 
and if he must be discredited when his predictions are not fulfilled, 
then I suppose the theory proposed would discredit Isaiah, just as it 
would discredit the Pythian Apollo.s° Fortunately, the moral sig- 
nificance of Isaiah’s career does not depend on the fulfilment of this 
or that specific prediction.3* We are dealing, not with a walking 
oracle, but with a great character and a noble life. But is not the 


failure of 22:15-18 construed, not as a bald prediction, but as an 
attempt to unseat Shebna discreditable to Isaiah? Are martyr 
‘deaths failures? Is Paul, the Roman prisoner, a failure? Isaiah in 
his inaugural vision was foredoomed to such a failure. Therein lay 
the solemn tragedy of his life, the condition for the exhibition of its 
moral grandeur. 
Let us now turn to vss. 20-23. If this is a promise of the throne 


29 If it is thought desirable to find a fulfilment of the prediction at all hazards, 
it might be assumed that Shebna later lost favor at court on purely personal grounds, 
or possibly became fatally involved at the time of the great revolt of Shamash-shum- 
ukin, which seems to have affected pretty much the whole of the Assyrian empire, or 
even that he fell with Amon in the conspiracy against that king forty or fifty years 
later. The latter view would not be excluded on chronological grounds, if the scene 
in Isa., chap. 36, were placed at the end of Hezekiah’s reign instead of in 701. 

3° Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, V, 4) draws a parallel between the Greek 
oracles and Isaiah which is characteristic of the differences between the ancient and the 
modern views of prophecy. 


3 Luther himself says that “though hay, straw, and wood were sometimes gathered 


by these same good and faithful teachers of Scripture .... , yet the foundation 
remains” (Werke, Erlangen ed., Vol. LXIII, p. 379; cf. also Vol. VIII, p. 23). 
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to Eliakim, this prophecy aims at revolution. In the political situation 
of Manasseh’s reign, is there anything to suggest so serious a 
political disturbance? Undoubtedly. 2 Kings 21:16 tells us that 
“Manasseh shed innocent blood till he had filled Jerusalem from 
end to end.” Was this a mere wanton outbreak on the part of 
Manasseh, due simply to lust of blood? Scarcely. There was 
something back of all this. It is significant that the redactor of Kings, 
who was a strong sympathizer with the reform movements in Judah, 
refers to the blood shed by Manasseh as “imnocent.”” Here, too, the 
conjecture is not at all hazardous that this innocent blood is the blood 
of the reform party which had attempted to overthrow Manasseh. 
It was innocent from the redactor’s point of view. Reform move- 
ments did not stickle at such violent measures. Elisha anointed 
Jehu to do his bloody work upon the Baal-worshiping house of 
Ahab, and the redactor of Kings praises him for its successful per- 
formance.3? The deuteronomic law, under the influence of which 
Kings was written, places idolators under the terrible “ban.”33 
Thus moral scruples would scarcely stand in the way of a reforming 
revolution. In Amon’s day there is express reference to a revolution, 
which is probably to be attributed to the reforming party.34 Hence 
we may very easily infer from the massacres of Manasseh (or were 
they really instigated by Shebna ?) that a conspiracy had been formed 
against him by the prophetic party, which proposed to place Eliakim 
on the throne. It may be objected that Eliakim was not of the line 
of David, and that in Judah the rights of David’s line to the throne 
were undisputed by anyone. But, for all we know, Eliakim may 
have been of royal birth,35 though of a subordinate line. The very 
fact that he occupied the highest office in the land, which the heir 
to the throne himself at times administered, and that the occupancy 
of the position by Shebna, the “nobody,” stirred the indignation of 
Isaiah so profoundly, suggests that only those of noble birth were 
regularly eligible to this office.s° The arguments drawn from vss. 


32 2 Kings, chaps. 9 and 10, especially 10:30. 
33 Deut., chaps. 13 and 17. 34 Kittel, Geschichte der Hebréer, Vol. II, p. 320. 
35 So Calvin, though his exegetical argument in support of this view is unsound. 


36 Can the “churl” (better “intriguer”’) of Isa. 32:5 ff. be a veiled reference to 
Shebna ? 
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24 and 25 that Eliakim’s family was ignoble are hardly fair, for these 
verses express the opinions of his opponents. Neither does vs. 23 
necessitate such an inference. The promise is that Eliakim should 
bring glory to his family, but on our interpretation of vss. 20-23 this 
only expresses the hope that his presumably subordinate line would 
become the line of succession. 

But now the interesting question arises: Did Isaiah promise the 
crown to Eliakim, and did he, therefore, urge him on to revolution, 
as Elisha urged Jehu? The possibility that Isaiah not only opposed 
Shebna, but espoused the cause of the former major-domo, and 
actually sought to place Eliakim on the throne, cannot be disputed 
if the proposed historical combinations are adopted. In that case 
Eliakim must unquestionably have been of the royal line, for Isaiah’s 
hopes seem to have centered in that line, and it can scarcely be 
imagined that he planned to dethrone the Davidic dynasty. How- 
ever, it is doubtful if he would have gone so far as even to attempt 
the deposition of the reigning king. The career of Isaiah, so far as 
we can understand it, does not lead us to think that he would resort 
to such violent measures. In the days of Ahaz, bad as that king was, 
Isaiah respected the king’s position. His conduct is everywhere 
marked by the daring courage of the reformer, but not by the revo- 
lutionary spirit. The character of Isaiah makes it, therefore, ques- 
tionable whether he was the author of vss. 20-23. The rather 
unfortunate confusion of the two figures of nail (or tent-pin) and 
throne in vs. 2337 may also be urged against the authorship of the 
master-stylist of the Old Testament, though this argument by itself 
would have little weight in my mind. We know, however, that 
there were other prophets at work in Manasseh’s day. The redactor 
of Kings seems to preserve a reminiscence of their activities.3* It 
is quite possible that the prophetic party, encouraged by Isaiah’s 
attitude toward Shebna, went a step farther than their great leader 
would have approved. Luther was unable to check his peasants 
when they once took the bit between their teeth. Isaiah attacked 


37 Cf. n. 13, supra. 


38 Cf. 2 Kings 21:10-16. The striking figure in vs. 13 suggests some original 
source. Cf. also Winckler’s interesting views as to the date of Isa., chap. 21 (Alttesta- 
mentliche Untersuchungen, pp. 120-25). 
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Shebna. The prophetic party, under the leadership of Eliakim, 
attacks the king. The consequences were tragic in the extreme. 
Eliakim probably perished, and vss. 24 and 25 express the contemp- 
tuous exultation of the anti-prophetic party over the fall of “the man 
who would be king.” Isaiah also probably fell an innocent victim 
to the fanaticism of his own party, and died in the massacre with 
which the ill-timed conspiracy was crushed. The book of Kings 
gives but one brief verse to this massacre; yet it seems to have left 
an indelible impression upon subsequent generations. It is to this 
terrible deed that the Babylonian exile is attributed both by Jeremiah 
and the redactor of Kings.3® Is not the profound impression made 
by Manasseh’s deeds, the horror with which they were remembered 
by later writers, best explained if Isaiah, the prince of the prophets, 
was one of the apostate king’s victims ?#° The Jewish legend of the 
martyrdom of Isaiah under Manasseh, preserved in the Mishna and 
in the apochryphal book of the Martyrdom of Isaiah, and probably 
alluded to in Heb. 11:37, will thus have a basis in fact. Isaiah died 
a martyr. 

302 Kings 23:26; 24:3, 4; Jer. 15:4. 

4° Winckler, Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, p. 275, brings this massacre 
into suggestive connection with the political upheavals at the time of the great revolt of 
Shamash-shum-ukin. If this combination is correct, Isaiah’s death cannot be 
brought into connection with these events, since he could scarcely have lived to so 
late a period. The considerations advanced in this article, however, seem to me 


strongly to favor a date for these massacres early in Manasseh’s reign. The pro- 
phetic party may, of course, have been again active at the time of the great revolt. 
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Until about thirty years ago it was not doubted, except in restricted 
circles, that the apostle John had spent the closing years of his life at 
Ephesus. To be sure, Vogel, Reuterdahl, and Liitzelberger had, 
some time before this, expressed their doubts, but had found no sup- 
port even from the Tiibingen school. Keim’s objections were the 
first to make an impression upon others, such as Wittichen and 
Stréhlin; and, after H. J. Holtzmann and Scholten had declared 
themselves as agreeing with him fully, the traditional view more and 
more lost supporters. Hausrath, Schenkel, Weiffenbach, Loman, 
O. Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Erbes, Delff, Bousset, Harnack, Kreyen- 
biihl, Réville, and Schwartz, renounced it; while, on the other hand, 
even such critics as Overbeck, Weizsicker, Hilgenfeld, and Jiilicher 
adhered to it. And though this controversy has, up to the present, 
been carried on principally in Germany, England and America have, 
of late, been drawn into it. Schmiedel attacks the sojourn of John 
the apostle in Ephesus in the Encyclopedia Biblica (II, 2505 ff.), and 
likewise Professor Bacon, in the Hibbert Journal (1904, 323 ff.). 
But especially noteworthy are the contributions by Rev. W. P. 
Badham to this Journal (American Journal of Theology, 1899, 
pp. 729 ff. and 1903, pp. 539 ff.), the latter containing, to some 
extent, new material. It is altogether suitable, therefore, that the 
pages of this Journal should contain also a statement of that 
which can be said in favor of the tradition. 

I begin with that which is most important, viz., the evidence in 
favor of a different fate of the apostle John from that which the tra- 
ditional view assumes; then consider in the second place, the objec- 
tions to the theory of maintaining a sojourn of John in Ephesus, and 

t For literature up to 1892 see Holtzmann, Einleitung, 3d ed., p. 464; the other 
discussions, as far as they are necessary, willjbe cited below. 
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finally, examine the evidence in its favor. In treating the first- 
mentioned evidence, I begin with the later and proceed gradually to 
the earlier. 

y I 


Badham appeals first of all to the Syrian Martyrology, according 
to which the apostles John and Paul were put to death in Jerusalem. 
But this evidence is surely too late to deserve credence. Still more 
is this true of the other calendars, which name both apostles in the 
same day. Even the testimony of Aphraates, which lately Bousset has 
quoted (Theologische Rundschan, 1905, p. 295), dates only from the 
year 343-4. 

Nor should the passage from Clemens Alexandrinus have been 
quoted: 

} piv yap Tov xvpiov cata Tiv mapovoiay Sidacxadia dxd Aiyovorov xai- 
capos dpfapévn perowvrwv Trav TiBepiov xpdvwv redeodra, #32 rav droord\wv 
avrov péxpt ye THs LlavAov Aecroupyias émi Népwvos reAcodra: x.t.X. (Strom., 
VII, 17, 10). 

For even if John could not have been at Ephesus,;if he died in the 
time of Nero, such a presumption can hardly be attributed to Cle- 
ment. The purpose of the very phrase uéype THs TlavdXov Aevroupyias 
is possibly rather to indicate that, in this instance, it is a question of 
the teaching of the apostles in a restricted sense. But even if this 
were not the case, so summary a statement cannot possibly be given 
the preference over the other more detailed accounts according to 
which John lived in Ephesus even “after the death of the tyrant” 
(Quis Dives Salv., 42 = Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, Il, 23, 5 ff.). 

The Canon Muratori has John write his gospel in response to a 
request from his fellow-disciples and prior to the Pauline letters. 
But this theory is manifestly so untenable that one can attach no value 
even to its fundamental hypothesis that it happened in Jerusalem. 
And even if this were to be accepted, for reasons which I shall pres- 
ently consider, it would not necessarily follow that John did not 
come to Ephesus later. 

Further, against the Ephesian residence of John, Badham quotes 
the third of the fragments of the Ebionitic gospel, which has been 
preserved for us by Epiphanius, Haer., 30, 13, in which John and 
James are designated as the first to receive the call to discipleship, 
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assuming that this gospel originated in Palestine, or at least not in 
Asia Minor, and, concluding from this that, if John was especially 
important here, it is not possible that he could later have lived in 
Ephesus. But, in the first place, such a presupposition as to the 
place where the gospel originated has in no way been proved. Hil- 
genfeld (Novum Testamentum extra Canonem Receptum, IV, 1866, 35), 
concluded from the precedence of John rather the very opposite, 
namely, that the gospel had originated in Asia Minor. And, even 
if the presupposition in question were sure, the remark concerning 
John and James is most easily cleared up by the fact that in the gos- 
pel of John, 1:35 ff., as we shall also see later, John and Andrew are 
designated as the first disciples of Jesus, who also led their brothers 
to Jesus; but if the brothers were to be grouped together, John and 
James also might easily be placed at the head of the list without any 
special reason. That a peculiar importance is attached to the first 
named is not a necessary inference from this order; but if it were, 
how does this exclude the possibility that in the opinion of even the 
writer of this Ebionitic gospel he was at Ephesus later? 

On the other hand, from the statement of Herakleon, preserved 
for us also in Clemens Alexandrinus, Sirom., IV, 9, 73, that Matthew, 
Philip, Thomas, Levi, and many others, did not belong to those who 
made their explicit confession and then departed this life as martyrs, 
one might, at the very most, conclude only that John died the mar- 
tyr’s death; but certainly not that John never reached Ephesus, the 
question with which we are primarily concerned. And even the 
former conclusion is not proved; for may he not be included among 
the many others? Did he have to be mentioned, when, as a matter 
of fact, Herakleon and his teacher Valentinus had no particular rela- 
tions with Asia Minor, where later we shall find the apostle John is 
presumed to be? That no one will venture to claim. 

Now, however, Papias is said to have testified directly, that John 
was put to death by the Jews, and therefore, doubtless not in Ephesus. 
This in the first place, is asserted in the Codex Coislinianus, 305 of 
the chronicle of Georgios Hamartolos, a manuscript belonging to the 
tenth or eleventh century, of a document a hundred or two hundred 
years older. For while all other manuscripts of it read (III, 134, 
Migne, 110, 521): 
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pera 8&8 tov Aoperiavov éBacirevce Népovas Eros ev, ds dvaxaeodpevos 
"Iwavvyv éx ris vycov drédvoev oixdiy ev "Edtow. pdvos tore repo ro Biw 
éx trav dudexa pabyrav xai ovyypaydpevos 76 Kat’ abrov ebayyduov év eipyvy 
dveravoato 
and verify it by several patristic testimonies, the above-named codex 
contains instead of év eipjvy averatcato the words: paprupiov 
xatnéiwra: and then continues: 
Tlamias yap 6 ‘Iepard\ews éxioxoros airdérrys Tovrov yevouevos, év To Sevrépw 
Ady Tav Kvpiaxdv Aoyiwy ddoxe, Sr. twd “lovdaiwy dvypéOy, wAnpwoas 
SyArady pera Tov ddeAgpod rHv rov Xpurrod wepi airav mpdppyow Kai tiv 
éavrav Spodroylavy mepi rovrov Kai ovyxardbeow . citi yap 5 Kvpios mpos 
abrovs * Awace meiv 16 rorjpiov 6 éyw rivw; Kai xatavevodvrwv mpobipws 
cal owGepévov * TS rorjpidv pov, dyow, wierOe wai rd ABadrticpa O éyw 
BarriLopa BarricOncecGe . xai cixétrws + ddwarov yap Gedy YevoarOa . od Tw 
8 xai 5 wodvpabys 'Qpuyévys év tH Kata MarOaiov épunveia SiaBeBaodra, 
os Ste pepaptipyxey "Iwdvvns éx trav Suddxwv trav droorddwv troonpawd- 
pevos ToUTO pepabyxevat. 
Since the same patristic testimonies follow as in the other manu- 
scripts, there arises indeed a contradiction on which account many 
critics consider the Codex Coislinianus interpolated. But even then 
it remains a fact that if Georgios himself did not, someone else a 
little later did, assert what Papias tells with reference to John: id 
*lovdalwv avypé6n. And if this statement unsupported might still 
appear to be of doubtful value, de Boor has discovered in a Codex 
Baroccianus some fragments of an epitome which date from between 
600 and 800, and is probably based upon the church history of 
Philippus Sidetes (430) in which fragments there is a very similar 
reading: . 
Tlarmias év tH Sevrépw Adyw A€yar, Ste "Iwdvvys 5 Oeordyos Kai "IdxwBos 
& ddeAgas abrod id "Iovdaiwy dvypéOyoayv. 
To be sure, whether this statement has independent value when placed 
beside that of Georgios may be doubted: since earlier even in the 
Codex Baroccianus the work of Papias is given the unusual title 
Adyva Kuptaxd without éEnyjoes, Georgios appears not to have drawn 
directly from it but rather to be dependent on the epitome, or as the 
case may be, Philippus Sidetes.? But even then we now know that 
2 The points adduced by Zahn, Forschungen, VI, 148, 1, against this view are of 
no importance. 
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an author who lived in the seventh or eighth, if not in the fifth, century 
had read of such things already in Papias; it is, therefore, to be 
assumed, until the contrary has been proved, that his writings actu- 
ally contained such a statement. 

To be sure, it cannot have been worded as formulated in the 
epitome, or, as the case may be, by Philippus Sidetes. For, even if 
as early as the beginning of the third century, as we are reminded by 
Schwartz,’ we hear about psalms which Tov Adyov rod Geod [| rdv 
Xpicrov| ipvodow Georoyoivres (Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, V, 
28, 5); © Geoddyos as an epithet of John can scarcely be shown 
to exist before the end of the fourth century. I see, however, no 
reason why the passage concerning James should not have been 
found in as early an author as Papias; for whether Georgios was 
dependent directly upon him or upon the epitome or, as the case 
may be, Philippus Sidetes, he might in any case disregard the pas- 
sage as unimportant to him. We thus assume, indeed, that Papias 
has related a similar thing about John, the son of Zebedee—and it is 
just this which seems entirely impossible te most people. As a rule, 
to be sure, they argue at the same time against the historicity of that 
statement. This, however, is not the question here under discussion; 
just at present we are asking only whether Papias could have said 
such a thing. But even that is disputed. 

How can it be believed, says Harnack (Chronologie, I, 665 f.), that 
such information could be contained in a document which has been 
read by Irenzus, Eusebius, and many others? And Zahn, par- 
ticularly adds to this: “Above all, how could Eusebius have left this 
weapon unused in his fight against the apostolic character of the 
apocalypt and the teacher of Papias, if Papias himself furnished him 
this weapon?” I am of the opinion, however, that if one admits at 
all that Eusebius (and even Irenzus) was able to classify this pas- 
sage with the mapddofa and puOuvewrepa which he found elsewhere 
in Papias (Historia Ecclesiastica, III, 39, 8, 11), it cannot be expected 
of him that he ought to have used it as an argument against the 
apostolic origin of the apocalypse. And still less can it be said that 
he need not, in that case, have given himself the trouble of proving 


3 “Ueber den Tod der Séhne Zebedaei,” Abhandlungen der Gottinger Geselischa}t 
der Wissenschajten, Neue Folge, VII, 5, 7. 
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from the procemium of Papias that the latter was no pupil of the 
apostle John, but might have referred to his own statement. For 
that could not at all be derived from it, no matter how it was worded. 

By this, however, it is of course not yet proved that Papias actu- 
ally wrote in this way; on the contrary, it would have to be disputed, 
if one could succeed in making it probable that in his case, in reality, 
something else was to be read. And this indeed has been tried in a 
variety of ways. 

Luthardt (Der Johanneische Ursprung, 105) was of the opinion that 
Papias was speaking only of James, but that Georgios Hamartolos 
or the author of the Codex Coislinianus had, by mistake, taken the 
latter for John. This explanation has become impossible since the 
Codex Baroccianus was discovered, in which both John and James 
are spoken of; for that the mention of his name is an addition first 
made by the epitomist or Philippus Sidetes we perceived above to be 
impossible of proof. And even if we wished to assume it, we could 
hardly consider it possible that one of the authors just named could 
have quoted from Papias—if he said only what was already aon; 
namely, that James was put to death by the Jews. 

Lightfoot (Essays on Supernatural Religion, 211 f.) was rather of 
the opinion, therefore, that in the source of Georgios originally the fol- 
lowing stood: Ilamlas . . . . ddoxet, drt lwdvvns pev id tév"Papalov 
Baoiréws candies « eis Ildrpov, "IdnwBos 5¢ id "lovdaiwy av- 
npé@n, but that the words beginning with "Iwdyyns and ending 
with 5¢ had through some circumstances or other been omitted. 
Harnack modified this hypothesis so that he conjectured that Geor- 
gios himself had written as quoted; these particular words, however, 
had been omitted from one copy of his work and were missing, there- 
fore, in the Codex Coislinianus (in which Harmack thus finds a 
later recension of the text of the chronicle of Georgios). Still another, 
he believes, had rightly recognized the gap in the preceding from the 
fact that in the text, as he found it, the following was then said of John: 
mrnpocas Snraby peta tod adedpod thy Tod Xpictod wepl avrav 
mpéppnow «.T.r.; but he filled this gap most disastrously by gratui- 
tously adding the words: «al 6 "Id«wBos 6 adedgods atrod, Harnack 
himself adds: “In what way this addition has come down to the 
Codex Baroccianus cannot, indeed, be stated, and this opinion is 
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not at all easy to adopt.” But even if we disregard this difficulty, 
which others will rate very much greater, Harnack’s theory continues 
to be very improbable. For Georgios had already related the mar- 
tyrdom of James in ITI, 119 (Migne, 110, 426), and the banishment 
of John in chap. 131 (Migne, 110, 517); how, then, should it come 
about that he should later on, when it was not a point in question, 
bring evidence for the truth of both statements by a quotation from 
Papias? This is all the more difficult to conceive as in the case of 
both of these events it was a question about matters which surely did 
not need to be proved from Papias first of all. Moreover, if Lightfoot 
conceives these words to have been dropped from some source of 
Georgios, we know nothing whatever of such a source; only from the 
epitome found in the Codex Baroccianus or the church history of 
Philippus Sidetes, as we have seen, can it be made probable that they 
lay before his eyes. And, really, both would not have arrived at the 
theory of the omission of some words, if both had not been convinced 
to begin with, that Papias could not have written as reported in the 
Coislinianus and the Baroccianus; but it is just this which up to the 
present, does not seem to me to be proved. 

Furthermore, Zahn, who starts out with the same supposition, 
applies the statement in Papias to John the Baptist, receiving thereby 
the applause of a few Roman Catholic theologians; but that also is, 
in my opinion, scarcely a tenable explanation. It is true this can . 
be said in its favor (provided that Papias also spoke of James) that 
the former is named before the latter, and is, consequently, considered 
as having been put to death before him. But this precedence of 
John over James can, of course, also be explained by the fact that the 
former son of Zebedee was better known than the latter, who had 
been put to death before, as early as the year 44. The associa- 
tion of John the Baptist with James, the son of Zebedee, also has 
a very unusual look in spite of Matt. 5:12; 23:29 ff., where there 
is always only a comparison of the fate of the disciples with that of 
the prophets of the Old Testament. And if finally the word, John, 
without addition always designates John the Baptist in the gospels 

4 The so-called gospel commentary of Theophilus, on the other hand, remarks 
with reference to Matt. 21:34 ff., as Zahn himself quotes: “‘‘servos occisos’ prophetas, 


‘alios postea missos’ apostolos dicit, ex quibus ‘unum decollaverunt’ Joannem,” and 
thus classifies John the Baptist with the apostles. 
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and in the older ecclesiastical literature, an explanation for this can 
be found in the fact that, in the context, he did not need to be named 
more fully. But if Papias spoke simply of John without distinctive 
epithet, in connection with James, which we have seen to be most 
probable, he really had the apostle in mind. Even if the name of 
James had been added first by Philippus Sidetes or by the epitomist, 
it would still be the less probable view that a passage, which these 
applied to the son of Zebedee, should really refer to John the Baptist. 
We are reminded by Zahn to be sure (Einleitung, 2nd ed., Vol. II, 
468) that Polycarp, whom an older Armenian, Ananias Sharkuni, had 
called a pupil of the evangelist John, had been made a pupil of John 
the Baptist by an Armenian of the twelfth century, Vardan Vardapet, 
on the authority of the former. But surely of more importance than 
the statement of this Armenian is the testimony of Sidetes (in spite 
of the bad character given him by ancient as well as modern his- 
torians) and the epitomist, and, if these latter are independent of the 
former, Georgios Hamartolos or the writer of the Codex Coislinianus. 
If they, or at least one of them, understood the passage of Papias as 
referring to John the apostle, it is most likely that he meant it that 
way. 

And this now is decisive, at the same time, against the theory of 
Schlatter (Die Kirche Jerusalems vom Jahre 70-130, 50 f.) that by the 
John of Papias was originally to be understood the bishop of Jeru- 
salem. No other writer, moreover, mentions that this John was 
murdered by the Jews. It is still the most natural thing, therefore, 
to apply the passage of Papias to John the apostle. 

Likewise the attempt has been made, on the other hand, to inter- 
pret id "lovdalwv avypéOn or avypéOncay as used in the sense of 
Papias in a different way from that followed apparently by those 
later on. Is that possible ? 

Godet (Commentary on St. John, Eng. transl., Vol. I, p. 64) is 
of the opinion that he had spoken of an injury to the apostle, for 
which the Jews were responsible and which had hastened the end of 
the aged apostle. But aside from the fact that we find nothing about 
such a fatal accident anywhere else and so the difficulty remains the 


5 Schwartz’s polemic, on the other hand, is directed against an opinion not at all 
championed by Zahn. 
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same as before, it is evident either that Papias must have written very 
obscurely or that his successor, or successors, must have thoroughly 
misunderstood him. And if he had been speaking at the same time 
of James—as was probably the case—he would have distinguished 
his fate from that of his brother. If he did not do this, he certainly 
conceived of their experiences as alike. 

This now does away, likewise, with the theory of Gutjahr (Die 
Glaubwiirdigheit des irendischen Zeugnisses tiber die Abjassung des 
vierten kanonischen Evangeliums, 111) that Papias has understood 
avypéOn, the word actually used by him, to mean the exile of John 
to Patmos caused by the Jews. But even if he had not as yet 
spoken of James, Philippus Sidetes, or the epitomist as well as, pos- 
sibly, Georgios Hamartolos (i. e. if he himself read Papias) or the 
writer of the Codex Coislinianus, must thoroughly have misunder- 
stood him. This Gutjahr actually assumes; but as yet we have 
found no compelling reason-for this view. We are rather forced to 
consider it as not only possible but also as most probable that Papias 
relates that the apostle John was put to death by the Jews. 

But in so doing the historicity of this statement is by no means 
proved, nor is that of all those other items of information about 
which no one doubts that they were found in Papias. Nay, the con- 
trary could, even at this stage, be made to appear the more likely if it 
could be shown how this view of Papias might have arisen. And 
this, in fact, appears to me to be possible. 

Many of the later fathers claim that the words Mark 10:39 and 
parallels: 7d wév arornpiov, 6 éym mivw, miecbe- nai rd Barricpa, 
8 éym Barriloua, BarrticOnoeoGe were fulfilled in the case of both 
sons of Zebedee by their martyrdom. I might, therefore, have spoken 
earlier of this interpretation of these words of Christ; but I have 
postponed it, up to the present, because in Papias we have the oldest 
passage on which they might have had an influnece. This both of 
the scholars just named have supposed. Perhaps it will be permitted 
to add still further in favor of it that Georgios Hamartolos or, at 
least, the recension of his chronicle preserved to us in the Codex 


6 If Gutjahr says, in this connection, that also Georgios, or his interpolator prob- 
ably understood dvypé6n as referring to the exile to Patmos, this is moreover, in contra- 
diction to what he himself states correctly on p. 107. 
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Coislinianus actually refers to these words. For it is quite possible 
even after what has been said above, that the one or the other used 
Papias himself, and with this presupposition it can, furthermore, be 
assumed that they had read the above reference already in his work. 
Or is this unthinkable in case of such an apyatos avnp (Irenzus, 
Adv. Haer., V, 33, 4 = Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, III, 39, 1)? 
In answer I shall not appeal to the observation on the same words 
of Christ attributed to Polycarp and preserved by Victor of Capua, 
according to a catena, in his Liber Responsorum (Pair. ap. opp., I, 
171): 

per huius modi potum significat passionem; et Jacobum quidem novimus (instead 
of novissimum) martyrio consummandum, fratrem vero eius Joannem transi- 
turum absque martyrio, quamvis et afflictiones plurimas et exilia toleraverit. 
sed praeparatam martyrio mentem Christus martyrem indicavit. nam apostolus 
Paulus quotidie, inquit, morior, cum impossibile sit quotidie mori hominem ea 
morte, qua semel vita haec finitur. sed quoniam pro evangelio ad mortem iugiter 
erat praeparatus, se mori quotidie sub ea significatione testatus est. legitur et in 
dolio ferventis olei pro nomine Christi beatus Joannes fuisse demersus. 

For even if one did consider with Zahn, the last sentence a later 
one—for which, however, in my opinion there is no decisive evi- 
dence; for John’s “oil martyrdom,” since, after all, he survived 
it, could be grouped by the same author among his afflictiones— 
the use of 1 Cor. 15:31 in the mouth of Polycarp would seem 
altogether too striking. The fragment can, therefore, scarcely 
belong to him and cannot be adduced in this connection. (Com- 
pare also Harnack, Die Ueberlieferung, 73.) Likewise the Acts of 
John, which was first to record the oil martyrdom of John for us, and 
that, probably, also on the basis of the same utterance of Christ, are 
of later origin; they cannot, therefore, be quoted to prove that already 
Papias or the tradition which prepared the way for him could have 
arrived, by means of that utterance, at their idea of the death of the 
apostle John. But is such a proof at all needed? For did not 
Papias, according to Eusebius (Historia Ecclesiastica, III, 39, 9) 
also relate of Justus Barsabbas that he emptied a cup of poison 
without injury—and no doubt only on the strength of Mark 16:18: 
nav Oavdoipdv tt wiwow, ov ph avrois Brdwe? To be sure, it 
was a question here, as well as in the case of the oil martyrdom, only 
of such additions to the tradition as did not contradict it. But it was 
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an entirely different matter in the case of the passage from the same 
Papias, preserved by Apolinarius, about the death of Judas which, in 
any case, does not agree with Matt. 27:5, notwithstanding the assertion 
to the contrary by him and many others after him. And if Papias 
did, in this instance, contradict the Ai8réa, it was possible for him, 
in spite of a aca wv7 to the contrary (Eusebius, Historia Ecclesias- 
tica, III, 39, 4), which perhaps existed even at that time, neverthe- 
less, to assume, on the strength of Mark 10:39, that John had been 
put to death by the Jews and, therefore, doubtless, not at Ephesus. 
Or was this passage actually to be interpreted thus ? 

This has very recently been claimed by Wellhausen, and particu- 
larly by Schwartz. Indeed, while the former, speaking of this pas- 
sage (Das Evangelium Marci, 90), only says: “The prophecy of the 
martyrdom has reference not only to James but also to John, and 
if it had remained half unfulfilled it would hardly be found in the 
gospel,” Schwartz designates it a vaticinium ex eventu for the reason 
that both of the sons of Zebedee had departed this life at the same 
time and together. But this is, in every respect, an entirely unproved 
and, in fact, impossible assertion. 

In the first place, if John is claimed to have been put to death with 
James shortly before 44, it will of course be necessary for Schwartz 
to distinguish from the son of Zebedee the John, who according to 
Gal. 2:9, together with James, the brother of Christ, and Peter, had 
dealings with Paul at the so-called apostolic council. He, on the 
contrary, identifies him with John Mark and combats the view that 
the latter accompanied Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary 
voyage; for that would hardly be in accord with a later “pillar.” 
But can the above report really be taken as incredible? When 
Schwartz says that Acts 12:25 is shown to be unhistorical by 
Gal. 1:17-19; 2:1, this in no wise touches the statement that John 
Mark went to Antioch; and when, further, he says that the legen- 
dary character of the missionary journey to Cyprus is obvious, 
this again is not applicable to the statement elyov 5 nal "Iwdvvny 
imnpérnv . And still less does it follow that the statement in 12:25 ff. 
is a poor doublet of 15:37 ff., simply because in 12:25 Barnabas and 
Paul return with John from Jerusalem to Antioch, while in 15:37 
John suddenly (?) appears in Antioch after Paul and Barnabas had 
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been in Jerusalem; and because in 13:4 ff., John joins only in the 
missionary journey to Cyprus in which Paul appears solely as a 
performer of miracles (?), while in 15:39 John and Barnabas go to 
Cyprus. For 12:25 ff. goes back to much too good a source to be 
interpreted in that way.” It is, moreover, unlikely that the conflict 
which is here narrated had, like that with Peter, Gal. 2:11 ff., to do 
with doctrinal questions, and had arisen between Paul and John Mark. 
For even if one might assume that the author of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles had passed over this conflict in silence, as well as over the contro- 
versy with Peter in general, John Mark, and not Barnabas, would 
have to appear as Paul’s opponent, or at least not Barnabas alone; 
especially if, as Schwartz also assumes, a report of the journey is here 
used which was written by a companion of Paul.* That this conflict 
with Barnabas, though it was at first only of a personal nature, could 
by no means have led to a separation from Paul, if there had not been 
between the two men an estrangement still remaining from the inci- 
dent with Peter, and a doctrinal difference has been claimed by others 
also; but it does not by any means follow from this that John 
Mark played an entirely different réle. Moreover, his position as a 
pillar would be incompatible with the réle which he plays in Col. 4:10; 
Phil. 24; 2 Tim. 4:11. On this account Schwartz, following others, 
distinguishes this Mark from the John Mark of the Acts. But even 
if this were correct, the description of John Mark in the Acts of the 
Apostles would, nevertheless, remain such that we should be unable 
to recognize him in Gal. 2:9. And, moreover, is it at all possible that 
a disciple who does not belong to the number of the twelve would have 
been associated with Peter as a pillar? In the case of James, the 
brother of Christ, this was an entirely different matter. 

But how did Schwartz arrive at the conclusion at all that John 
and James must have been executed together shortly before 44? He 
is of the opinion that the conversation in Mark 10:35 ff..can be 
explained only by assuming its non-historicity. Only in case both 
died together could one have come to the thought that they would sit 
at Christ’s right hand and left hand in his glory, a thought which, 

7 Compare my Pawlus I, 218 ff. 


8 When he says, besides, that this report is placed in a connection entirely incom- 
patible with the Pauline reports, it is more than I can understand. In any case a 
proof is lacking. 
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then later others, combated by this very invention of the above con- 
versation. If we assume it for a moment to be unhistorical, did 
both sons of Zebedee really have to die at the same time? Was 
it not sufficient if they were the first and, for some time, the only 
martyrs? I shall not attach much importance to the fact that in 
Acts 12 James only is spoken of, and that it is not even stated of John 
that, though he was caught and imprisoned, he later escaped, as did 
Peter. It would remain sufficiently important for our argument if 
John died as a martyr, and some time before the writing of the gospel 
of Mark. But this, now, Schwartz accepts only because he considers 
the whole conversation unhistorical. And is this really necessary ? 
Again we attach no importance to the fact that, as Schwartz him- 
self mentions, the petition for the place at the right and at the left of 
Christ is attributed by Matthew to the mother of Zebedee’s sons, while 
Luke omits the conversation entirely. For if, therefore, even Matthew, 
according to this view, was offended by a single phase of it and Luke, 
at least, no longer understood the accepted purpose of the whole con- 
versation, it is nevertheless possible that it originally did actually have 
such a purpose. To be sure this is not very probable; at any rate it 
would, in that event, have been more natural to relate, as in Mark 
10: 28 ff., that the sons of Zebedee had said to Jesus: ‘‘Behold we are 
ready to die for thee. Shall we not, therefore, sit at thy right and at 
thy left?” and that he replied: 7d xa@lca: ex Sefiav pov nal é€ 
ebovipev pov, ov got éudv Sodvar Grd’ ols Hro{uacta, But 
why is it necessary that Mark 10:39 should be considered a vatici- 
nium ex eventu at all? Has not Christ in other instances prophesied 
suffering to his disciples, whatever interpretation be given to a few 
such passages? And if this prophecy is intended here specifically for 
the sons of Zebedee, is it not possible that they really expressed the 
request which is here attributed to them, by virtue of the position they 
occupied with reference to Christ and their kinship which, in part, 
determined their attitude toward him? They were doubtless his 
cousins. I am entirely unable to find a sound reason why this con- 
versation should not be authentic. Nay, one cannot even say with 
Wellhausen: “If the prophecy of the martyrdom had remained 
unfulfilled to the extent of one-half, it would hardly stand in the 
gospel.” For even if one understood the passage in this way, it is 
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still possible that it should be fulfilled in John’s case also; from 
the gospel of Mark and Matthew evidence might, therefore, perhaps 
even be drawn that he was still alive in their own day. But the words 
of Christ, 76 wornpuv 6 éyw mive, wiecOe, nal rd Bdrticpa 5 eyo 
Barriopa, BarticOjcecGe, do not need at all to be interpreted as 
a prophecy of the martyrdom, even after the execution of James. 
The conclusion cannot, therefore, be drawn from them that, at the 
time of the writing of Mark, John had died a martyr. The whole 
chain of reasoning must be objected to; Mark 10:35 ff. and parallels 
do not prove that the apostle John died a martyr and, therefore, did 
not live in Ephesus during the closing years of his life. The latter 
view, on the contrary, is, so far as yet appears, quite possible. But 
perhaps it may now, by a second series of arguments, be shown to 
be impossible. 


II 


It has long been observed and emphasized by several critics that 
aside perhaps from the Johannine literature, to which we do not as 
yet refer, of the Christian writings up to the time of Irenzus which 
refer to, or which are assigned to, Asia Minor, or actually had their 
origin there, none take John’s sojourn in Ephesus for granted. But 
does this argumentum e silentio, in considering which I shall, as 
before, begin with the oldest evidence, actually prove that he could 
not have gone there ? 

For the lifetime of Paul this will, no doubt, have to be considered 
conclusive evidence. For it cannot be denied that somewhere and 
somehow mention of this apostle John would have been made if he 
was in Ephesus, whether it be in the source of the Acts of the Apostles 
where his visits to Ephesus are spoken of, or by the apostle himself 
when he writes from Ephesus to Corinth or by way of Ephesus to 
Timothy (2 Tim. 4:19 ff.), to Colosse, to Philemon, and again to 
Timothy (2 Tim. 4:9 ff.; 1:15 ff.).° It is indeed possible that the 
withdrawal of Phygellus and Hermogenes from Paul, which can 
hardly have been, at the same time, a withdrawal from the gospel, 
was connected with the arrival of the apostle John in Asia, but this, 


9 Concerning the authenticity of these passages, as well as of the epistle to the 
Colossians, see my Paulus, Vol. I, 122 ff., 159 ff. 
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of course, and especially in this instance, is only a ee which 
can hardly have any value. 

Another matter is the farewell address of Paul to the ets of 
Ephesus, Acts 20:18 ff., which, in the form here found, cannot 
be authentic, as the addresses found in the Acts generally cannot 
be, and which will, therefore, have to be discussed here. But does 
it not argue against a later sojourn of John at Ephesus that Paul is 
here only made to prophesy of grievous wolves? I do not explain 
this by saying that, just as elsewhere, the underlying thought of the 
discourse elaborated by him might have been handed down to the 
autor ad Theophilum by tradition, so here it might have been handed 
down to him that Paul, on this occasion, had expressed only a warning; 
for that would be purely a conjecture. But can it not be considered 
probable that the autor ad Theophilum desired merely to have Paul 
appear as speaking of the immediate future and especially, as above 
all, warning, and not pacifying, the Ephesians? In that case, then, 
John might easily be, or have been, sojourning in Ephesus at the 
time of the Acts of the Apostles; this would not need to be mentioned 
therein. 

The first epistle of Peter, which, in my opinion, dates from the 
time of Domitian, it is true, addresses itself to the elect strangers 
of the dispersion throughout all Asia Minor, but was not, of course, 
delivered to them all. It must, therefore, have reference only to those 
Pauline circles for which the apostle John had no particular signifi- 
cance. The fact that there is no mention of him does not, therefore, 
disprove the possibility that he might nevertheless have been at 
Ephesus at that time. 

It is a matter of greater difficulty to assume this in the case of the 
epistle to the Ephesians, which I consider to be not of Pauline origin, 
but still later than the first epistle of Peter.*° For this epistle is 
addressed expressly to Ephesus itself. It has been suggested that the 
év ’Edéoy of the address is of later origin; but that, in my opinion, 
cannot be proved. Are we then to suppose that he, too, had in mind 
only a part of the Ephesian congregation, which had nothing to do 
with John? That is not impossible; but it would indeed be more 
natural to suppose that John was not there at that time. However, 

10 Ibid., 138 ff. ' 
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even that is not necessary, for the epistle to the Ephesians has refer- 
ence to local conditions to a still smaller degree than the first epistle 
of Peter. It sends greetings, for instance, to no one in Ephesus, as 
the latter does not to anyone in Asia Minor. Why then should they 
mention John if he was in Ephesus at that particular time, or had been 
there before ? 

Certainly there existed no reason for mentioning him in the first 
letter of Clement; and if it be said, if there was an apostle at Ephesus, 
it was necessary for the church of Rome to relegate the management 
of Corinthian affairs to him, this is not conclusive, even if we 
consider the high regard which the church of the metropolis 
enjoyed soon afterward in Asia Minor also. But, above all, one can 
quite well assume, at least for the present, that, at that time, John 
was no longer living; before that, therefore, he could easily have 
sojourned at Ephesus. 

What was said about the first epistle of Peter and the epistle to 
the Ephesians applies to the epistles of Timothy as well; they may 
have been addressed to certain, not Johannine, circles. Besides the 
writers of all four epistles might have avoided alluding to John even 
indirectly, because that would have been an anachronism. Peter 
and Paul had died in the year 64; John, however, could have reached 
Ephesus only later, if at all. But if, finally, one is surprised to find 
that after this happened, letters written in or for Asia Minor were 
accredited to other apostles, he will likewise have to deny that the first 
epistle of Peter was written in Rome or Asia Minor, where, as is well 
known, Paul had been active a long time.** 

And thus we come to Ignatius, and in his case with more right 
than in the case of others mentioned, one might, indeed, expect a 
mention of John. In speaking to the Romans, if the epistle is 
genuine, he alludes to the fact that Peter and Paul had taught 
among them (4, 3)—why does he call the Ephesians only [lavAov 
cuppvora (12, 2)? Now as regards the first point, Ignatius was 
not so pedantic as to feel constrained to remind the Ephesians of 
their apostles simply because, if he was the author, he had done so 
in case of the Romans. And if he actually does mention Paul, it 


1: Harnack is, indeed, of the opinion (Chronologie, I, 455 ff.) that it is not accredited 
to Peter till later on. But the reasons given for this view are in no way conclusive. 
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is with quite another and different purpose. Before this he speaks 
of the Ephesians as rdpodos tév eis Gedy avarpoupevar, i. e.,.a place 
through which those had to pass who were led away to God, and this 
again means that those Christians who were to die (for their faith) 
in Rome were, as a rule, here put on board the boat.*? If in-this 
connection the Ephesians are called [lavAov cupptoras, it is done 
because he too had journeyed to Rome to his death by way of Ephesus 
(and at the same time, it is true, also by way of Jerusalem); this, to be 
sure, was not the case with John, and so no mention could be made 
of him here. And another instance where his name would have to 
be mentioned, if he had lived in Ephesus, one will be still less able 
to produce. But it is quite easily possible, if the above supposition 
holds good, to think of him also when Ignatius says about the Ephe- 
sians (11, 2): «al Tois amoord\os mavrote cuvncav év Suvdpe 
*Inood Xpicrod; in fact, since, as s far as we know, no other apostle 
besides Paul was in Ephesus and Ignatius does not meed to generalize, 
one could here find nothing less than a proof for the sojourn of John 
at Ephesus. 

That the letter of Polycarp makes mention only of Paul (once, 
however, conjointly with the other apostles) can be explained, of 
course, on the basis of special relationship existing between him and 
the church of Philippi which he addresses. For the express mention 
of John, however, there was no urgent reason; therefore in this case 
also, nothing can be done with the argumentum e silentio. And this 
is true also—to add this right here—of the martyrdom of Polycarp. 

If we pass over Papias for the moment, Hegesippus only remains 
as one from whom one could really expect a mention of the sojourn 
of John at Ephesus. But he too seems to have known nothing of it, 
inasmuch as Eusebius, says Scholten (Der A postel Johannes in Klein- 
asien, 36), even when actually copying from him a passage bearing 
upon the persecution of the Christians under Domitian, does not refer 
to the work of Hegesippus, which lay open before him at that 
moment, in support of the description, which follows immediately, 
of the freeing of John from his banishment and his transfer to Ephesus, 
but rather refers to 6 tav trap’ hiv apyalwy Asyos (Historia Ecclesi- 
astica, III, 20, 9). ‘That Hegesippus lay still open before him at this 

12 Compare Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire before A. D. 170, 318 f. 
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moment can be doubted—he has quoted, in the meantime, from Ter- 
tullian’s A pologeticum—but even if that were the case it would not 
necessarily have to contain a statement about John, especially in that 
specific form. From the fact that Hegesippus (according to Eusebius, 
op. cit., III, 32, 6 ff.) actually says that gnosticism made its appear- 
ance only when none of the apostles was any longer living, and that 
he mentions only Symeon, the son of Clopas, as a witness surviving 
from the beginning (i. e., of Christianity) up to Trajan, it could rather 
be inferred that John could not have lived so long and also have had 
anything to do with the Gnostics, as is related of him elsewhere. But 
it is possible either that Hegesippus knew nothing definite concerning 
it or that he attached no such importance to it, or that John really 
did not live any longer; nothing, therefore, can be found in Hegesip- 
pus which would argue against the sojourn of John at Ephesus, if it 
is attested by others before him. And this now takes us finally to 
the proofs in favor of this conclusion, among which, as is generally 
known, that of Irenzus occupies the first position. 


III 


Irenzus not only claims repeatedly that the apostle John spent 
the closing years of his life at Ephesus, but in proof thereof, refers 
to the testimony of the presbyters, who he claimed had seen him 
in Asia, especially to that of Polycarp (Adv. Haer., II, 22, 51; III, 
3, 4; cf. V, 30,1; 33, 3, Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, V, 24, 
16). But did these, perchance, have in mind another John who 
might at that time have lived in Asia? This, as stated above, is 
the opinion of many modern critics, and if these are correct, the 
belief in the sojourn of the apostle John would not, it is true, fall to 
the ground, but it would lose one of its chief supports. We shall, 
therefore, have to examine into the above assertion most carefully 
and shall ask, in the first place, whether at all there is any reason 
for imputing such a mistake to Irenzus. 

1. There are three points which are advanced in proof of it: 

a) It is in all probability true that Irenzeus was mistaken with ref- 
erence to Papias, whom he also makes a hearer of John (Adv. Haer., 
V, 33, 4). This Eusebius (Historia Ecclesiastica, III, 39, 2) correctly 
concludes from the fact that Papias says in the procemium to his work: 
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el 8€ ov Kai rapnKxoAovOyxus Tis Tots tperBurépas EAD, Tors THY rperBuTépwv 
dvéxpwov Adyous « ti 'Avdpéas H ri Llérpos elrev } ri Didurmos 4H ri Owpas 
} "ldxwBos 4 ri "lwdvvns } MarOaios 7 Tis Erepos trav Tov Kvpiov pabyray a Te 
’Aporiwv cal 6 mpecBirepos "Iwdvvys, of rod xvpiov pabyrai, X€éyovow . 

If this is to be accepted as it stands, then Papias must have inquired 
of the. successors to the presbyters what, among other things, the 
apostle John had said; not even the presbyter John, who must in any 
case be distinguished from him, was the teacher of Papias. But since 
whatever might be said of the passages of Irenzus’ work bearing upon 
the presbyters, according to Eusebius (09. cit., 8, 14), Papias certainly 
related traditions of the presbyter John, it is quite easy to believe that 
Irenzus considered him the teacher of Papias—which was done also 
by Eusebius—and then identified him with the apostle. That this is 
done also by Apolinarius, Andreas, Anastasius Sinaita, Maximus Con- 
fessor, and Georgios Hamartolos, cannot stand against the exegesis 
of Eusebius and the direct testimony of Papias; there can be no 
doubt that here Irenzus was actually mistaken. But by admitting 
this, nothing at all, of course, is decided with reference to the sojourn 
of the apostle at Ephesus; for it will be impossible to claim that 
Papias, who wrote between 140 and 160, must have heard John, 
if the latter was in Ephesus in his later years; though as [loAvedpzrov 
éraipos and a&pyaios avnp he was perhaps not born later than Poly- 
carp, he might have been converted later or have grown up elsewhere 
than in Hierapolis, in spite of his Phrygian name. Then, too, the fact 
that in his prologue he mentions John and Matthew /ast among the 
apostles can be accounted for only on the ground that as writers of 
the gospels they were less taken into consideration in oral tradition, 
but not because they had no relations with Asia Minor. 

b) Moreover this must be added that even that which Irenzeus 
relates of the traditions of the presbyters who had seen John cannot 
go back to an apostle. I pass over here the question as to where 
Irenzus obtained these traditions; it does not seem to me to be 
decided even by Corssen (Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schajt, 1901, 202 ff., 290, 1) and Gutjahr. And likewise in order not to 
prove anything superfluous, I limit myself to those passages in which 
Irenzus states expressly that the presbyters quoted by him had seen 
the apostle John in Asia. Of these passages there are altogether three. 
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a) Irenzus says, in the first place (Adv. Haer., II, 22, 5): 
quia autem triginta annorum aetas prima indolis est iuvenis et extenditur usque 
ad quadragesimum annum, omnis quilibet confitetur; a quadragesimo et quin- 
quagesimo anno declinat iam in aetatem seniorem, quam habens dominus noster 
docebat, sicut evangelium «al wdvres 5¢ of rpecBébrepo paprupoiorw ol xara Thy ’Aclay 
"Iwdvrg TH Tod Kuplov wabyri cvuBeBdnxbres [abrois] wapadedwxéva [rabrd robro] rdv 
"Iwdvynp . 


The presbyters testify therefore, that Christ had reached the aetas 
senior which began with the fortieth or fiftieth year.*3 But could 
the apostle John really have furnished them with this information ? 
Again we need not investigate, in this connection how John 8:57 
(elrrov ovv oi "lovdaioe mpds avrdév + mrevrnxovta érn obtrw exes), 
to which Irenzus also refers as his authority, is to be explained; for 
this will doubtless remain an indubitable fact, Von Bebber notwith- 
standing (Zur Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, 147 f.), that Christ did not 
reach the age even of forty. But how, then, is it possible for the pres- 
byters to testify to something else ? 
8) What we find in V, 30, 1 is clearer: 


a 
rovtwv 8 ovTws éxdvtTwv, cal év waar 8 Trois orovdains ral dpxaios dvrvypd- 
gas rod dpOuod rovrov Kepévov, Kal paptypowrwv atrav éxeivwy Tov 
nat’ Gyw Tov "lwdvvnv éwpaxdrwv, Kai Tov Adyou kddoxovros Huas ore 6 dpib- 
pos Tov dvouaros Tov Oypiov xara tiv Trav "EXAnvev Yidov ba trav év aire 
ypappdrwv [éfaxocious tea nal éyxovra xai &f, rovréors Sexddas Spoias tais 
éxarovrdow Kal éxarovrddas Spoias tais povdow], ov olda was éopdAnody 
twes éraxorovOycavtes write Kal tov pécov AOérncay dpiOpsv tov dve- 
patos, v Yiducpa ipedrdvres cal dvri rav & Sexddwv piav Sexdda Bovdd- 
pevor elvat. 

We are not told here, it is true, that the presbyters had seen John in 
Asia; but since it is a question about a passage of the apocalypse 
(13:18) and the latter originated there, it is probably taken for 
granted here also; but precisely for the reason that it had its origin 
here, and that, according to the best and oldest manuscripts, as 
Irenzus says, the passage in question read y&+ and not yes, the pres- 
byters could know it without the sojourn of the apostle John at 
Ephesus. That is to say, with this passage, at least, nothing can be 


13 I find no good reason for omitting et guinquagesimo as Corssen does; cf. on the 
contrary, Gellius Noctes Atticae, X, 28. 
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proved in favor of it. And a third might possibly make it doubtful 
y) Irenzus says, V, 33, 3: 

quemadmodum presbyteri meminerunt, qui Johannem discipulum domini vide- 
runt, audisse se ab eo, quemadmodum de temporibus illis docebat dominus et 
dicebat: Venient dies, in quibus vineae nascentur, singulae decem millia palmi- 
tum habentes, et in uno palmite dena millia brachiorum, et in uno vero palmite 
dena millia flagellorum, et in unoquoque flagello dena millia botruum, et in 
unoquoque botro dena millia acinorum, et unumquodque acinum expressum 
dabit vigintiquinque metretas vini etc. 

Here, too, it is not expressly stated that the presbyters had seen 
John in Asia; however, after the two passages first discussed it 
might possibly be assumed. But is it possible to trace this state- 
ment of Christ back to an apostle ? 

Zahn and Gutjahr have recently claimed that it can be, and cer- 
tainly, here as well as elsewhere, we must be on our guard not to 
judge from our own point of view and liking. But the similar 
descriptions adduced from the prophets are certainly far from com- 
ing up to that fantastic elaboration of future fruitfulness, and if one 
remembers how reserved Christ was in this very respect, it will always 
remain difficult to believe that even only one of his apostles should 
have told such a thing of him. 

But, again, the sojourn of the apostle at Ephesus is not thereby 
proved unhistorical; it is possible that the presbyters heard no more 
than that regarding it and that Ireneus got no more from them." 
Or can it be possible that, if not consciously, then unconsciously, 
he took another John, to whom they referred, to be the apostle ? 
In favor of that, finally, the following is adduced: 

c) Ireneus lays much stress upon his connection with the 
apostles, and, therefore, in one instance makes a presbyter, qui 
audierat ab his qui apostolos viderant (IV, 27, 1), after quoting him 
five times, a discipulus apostolorum himself (32,1). Zahn, indeed, 
attempts to reconcile that in this way, namely: Irenzus heard that 
which is contained in chapter 27 from the presbyter in question, to 
whom, though himself a disciple of the apostles, it had been com- 

4 That this last passage is at least connected with the gospel of John one might 


infer from the use of the measure here applied, which, in the New Testament, is found 
only in John 2:6. But that would be a very unsafe procedure. 
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municated by other apostles. But in that case it appears strange 
that he should directly quote the presbyter five times and only at the 
very end call him a disciple of the apostles, although, if we assume 
the correctness of Zahn’s explanation, this was here a matter of no 
importance. And still more is it impossible, as Gutjahr indicates, to 
distinguish ¢his presbyter from the one mentioned previously. Abso- 
lutely nothing points in that direction. We shall, therefore, have to 
conclude with Harnack, although Zahn looks upon this as frivolous, 
that Irenzus was too free with the use of the term apostolorum 
discipulus. But, again, in spite of what has been said, this does not 
prove that in the same way he had unknowingly identified another 
John with the apostle. That is only possible if he knew nothing 
else definite about the latter and his sojourn at Ephesus; but is not 
the contrary, in fact, to be concluded from what we hear of, or are 
able to infer from, his association with Polycarp? Of that we must 
now speak. 

2. There are, again, three different sources from which we can 
ascertain the relation of Irenzeus to Polycarp; his own utterances, 
his relation to Polycarp in point of time, and a statement about his 
martyrdom in the Moscow mansucript. Let us see, therefore, what 
can be derived from them. 

a) Irenzus himself says of Polycarp (Adv. Haer., III, 3, 4): 8v «at 
huets éwpdxapev ev TH MpwTy huav HduKla; but of what nature this 
relationship was, he has had no occasion whatever to speak here. One 
would, therefore, not be permitted to conclude from the passage that 
it was a casual one, to say nothing of inferring from the éwpdxapev 
that Ireneus had only seen Polycarp. This would be refuted at 
once by the other passage in which Irenzus expresses himself more 
definitely with reference to it; namely, his letter to Florinus. For in 
it he writes the latter (Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica V, 20, 5 f.): 


eBov oe mais er dv év rH xdtw Agia wap Llodvkdpry, Aapmpes xpdocovra 
év ty Baciruxy aiAy, al reipwpevov eddoximetv wap’ aire. padAav yap Ta 
Tore Suapyynpovedw trav ivayxos ywoudvwv. al yap éx waiiwy pabyoas cur 
avgovoa TH Yuxy évotvra avrg, adore pe SivacPa eleiy Kal tiv rémov év 
@ KabeLopevos dueXéyero & paxdpios ToAvKapros, nai ras mpoddovs abrod xai 
ras eloddous, kai Tov xapaxtnpa tov Biov, xai ryv Tov owparos iSéay, xal ras 
dardéas ads érovetro mpds 7d wAHOos, xai riv perd “Iwdvvov cvvavacrpodiy us 
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dmnyyrA€« xal rv pera tév Aowrav Trav éwpaxdrwv Tov KUptov, Kal ws drenvy- 
pdveve Tovs Adyous abrav, Kai wepi Tov Kupiov riva hv d wap’ éxeivwv axnKda, 
kai rept rov Suvdpewv avrov, xal wept ris didacKadias, os mapa TeV avTorTéy 
ris Cams rod Abyou wapadygis & LoAvnapwos dwiyyeAde wdvra ovpduva tals 
ypadais. 

According to this, therefore, Irenzeus had learned to know Polycarp 
very well; but had this not been the case only in his youth? I am 
of the opinion that as yet one need not infer that, although Irenzus 
continues (§ 7), 

ravra. Kai tore Sia 7d EXeos Tov Geov 1d ex’ eyoi yeyovds orovdaiws 7Axovov, 
bropvnpar{opevos aira oix év xdpry, GA’ ev rH eug Kxapdia, Kai dei da 
THY xdptv Tov Beod yvyciws attra dvapapuxGpa Kai Swvapar SapapripacGa 
eumporGev rod God, Sri ei Te TowovTov dxyxda éxeivos 5 paxdpios Kal darocro- 
Nxds wpeaBurepos, dvaxpdgas Gy xai éudpdéas ra dra abrod, xal rd civnbes 
aire erav ‘cd Kadi Get, eis oiovs pe xatpovs Terjpyxas, iva rovrwv dvéxwpar’ 
mepevye Gy xai tov rérov év @ xabelouevos 7} erring Trav ToLOvTwY dxnKde Adywv. 
For that which Ireneus mais @m ov had heard of Polycarp was, 
even according to section 6, so comprehensive that one could learn 
from it the entire point of view of the man; and that before this, he 
had spoken only of these reminiscences of his youth, can quite easily 
be explained by the supposition that he wanted to refute Florinus by 
means of what the latter had heard himself. But that Irenzeus did 
not also later associate with Polycarp is not rendered impossible 
thereby—difficult as it is to prove it from what has been said about 
the é« malSwv pabyoeas. Only this can still be added, that év r7 
mparn hpdv jduwla may have a wider meaning than mais ére @v— 
or does the chronology of the life of Polycarp and Ireneus make it 
impossible that the latter could have heard the former except as a 
boy? 

b) The death of Polycarp has recently again been put in the year 
155 by Harnack and Corssen (Zeitschrift fir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschajt, 1902, 61 ff.). The general reasons, however, which the 
former gives in favor of 155 and against 166, which year, as is well 
known, still remains at our disposal, are not convincing: that in the 
latter case, Irenzeus could not have been born till about the year 153 
and must have become presbyter in Lyon at the age of 24 or 25 is 
true only if he saw Polycarp in the latter’s last years, but while he 
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himself was still a boy (which must first be proved). That Polycarp 
himself, if he died in the year 166, must have been born in the year 
80 and therefore, could not very well have been taught and made 
bishop by the apostles, as we are told by Irenzeus (Adv. Haer., III, 3, 
4), is correct only if one takes these words very strictly; but even if 
Polycarp died in the year 155, and had therefore become a Christian 
in the year 69, he cannot have been taught and made bishop by several 
apostles. Accordingly, of the arguments which Harnack gives in 
favor of this date, only this one remains, that Statius Quadratus who, 
according to Martyrium Polycarpi, 21, was then proconsul of Asia, 
could not have become proconsul as late as the year 165, inasmuch as 
he had been consul, as we know, as early as the year 142. For that 
would make an interval of twenty-three years, and, during the second 
century, the longest known interval between consulate and procon- 
sulate was sixteen years only. But if, again, this is not convincing, 
a suspicion against this chronology must arise from the fact that we 
are compelled by the chronology of Aristides, as interpreted by Har- 
nack, to assume the presence of a proconsul Quadratus in Asia in 
the year 165. Now Corssen has attempted to prove from Aristides 
himself that Quadratus, on the contrary, had reached Asia in the 
year 154; and even if, in order to do so, he was compelled to change 
the date of the subscriptio of the address on Athene from Xe to Ae, yet 
his estimate of the proconsulate of Quadratus seems to me to be 
preferable to the other. If, then, we indeed put the death of Poly- 
carp in the year 155, then the question arises, to be sure, as to whether 
Irenzeus could have been born early enough to have heard Polycarp 
later than in childhood. : 

Against this conclusion Harnack adduces the following: 

a) Irenzus says in his letter to Florinus that, when both heard 
Polycarp, the latter was Aapmrpa@s mpdocwy év tH Bacithuxg avrg, 
while he himself, as we have already seen, was still a boy. Now it is, 
he thinks, improbable that Florinus could have become a heretic as 
late as in his eightieth year; and, therefore, he could not have been 
born before the year 120, and Irenzus, who at that time was still a 
boy, before the years 130-135. Harnack, therefore, assumes that 
Irenzus wrote to Florinus when the latter had become completely a 
heretic, just as at the time of the other letter addressed to the Romish 
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bishop, Victor (189-198), of which letter there has been preserved to 
us a fragment in the Syrian translation. This Zahn, Corssen (Zeit- 
schrijt fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1903, 162 ff.), and 
Gutjahr have disputed for various reasons. Zahn is of the opinion 
that, at the time of the last-named letter, Florinus was no longer living, 
for it addresses itself only against his writings, and even if it con- 
tained this, “reproach him who has written this,” it would have to 
be interpreted in the same way as when Marcion and Arius are 
reproached even long after their death in a personal address by 
Tertullian or Epiphanius. I cannot consider this explanation suf- 
ficient, and I think it just as little probable that Florinus, at the time 
of the letter addressed to him, was only leaning toward heresy, as is 
also believed by Corssen and Gutjahr. If both letters deal with the 
same heresy, they are probably also not very far apart in point of 
time,*S and this is likewise supported by the fact that Irenzeus does 
not yet mention Florinus in his chief work, which was written before 
the time of Victor. But in that case it is scarcely probable that 
Florinus, who at least did not come out publicly with his heretical 
views earlier than the year 190, could have been born before the year 
120; for if in this connection Hosius has been referred to, it must be 
remembered that in that case the situation is essentially different. 
Therefore, Irenzeus also could not well have been born before the year 
130; but still he had ample opportunities to see Polycarp. Or will 
it be necessary to locate his birthday at an even later date ? 

8) As we have seen, Irenzus writes that, at the time when he 
and Florinus heard Polycarp, the latter had been Aapmrpas mpdoowv 
év tT Baciuxp avrdAg. Usually this is translated: “in splendid posi- 
tion at the court,” and, since the visit of Hadrian to Asia in the 
year 129 would be excluded by what has just been said, Harnack 
proposes to substitute that of Antoninus in the year 154 and thereby 
put Irenzus’ birthday about the year 142, inasmuch as at the time 
of the visit he was still a boy. But even the above interpretation of 
év t9 Bacikixy avd is not an undisputed one. Gutjahr wants to 
do one of two things, either to translate: “in the court of the basil- 
ica,” on the strength of the Syrian translation of the church history 


ts Neither is this made probable by the ad@s in Eusebius, Hist., V, 20, 1, which 
Corssen interprets more correctly than Zahn. 
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of Eusebius (in which case the Greek would have had to be: €v T7 Tijs 
Bacidxijs avdAp) or, retaining the usual wording, in any case think 
of a building in which Polycarp was accustomed to teach. However, 
it can easily be seen that there was no occasion for mention of it in 
this place. It would have been necessary for those words to appear 
earlier, say after év tT7 xdrw’Acia, There is a greater probability 
that the expression is to be understood similarly to the phrase applied 
by Epiphanius to Ambrosius, the friend of Origenes, tus trav Suahavav 
év avrais Bacihixais (Haer., 64, 3). But above all, we know, even 
in spite of Corssen, nothing definite of a visit of Antoninus to Asia 
in the year 154; it evidently will not do, therefore, to refer this disputed 
event to just this year. Irenzus may, therefore, have been born 
earlier than 142, unless again against this view, too, other reasons 
should be found. 

y) Harnack refers, besides, to the letter of recommendation 
addressed to Eleutheros which the confessors of Lugdunum gave 
to Ireneus in the year 177-178 (Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 
V, 4); this, indeed, does not seem to fit a man of sixty-three years 
of age—and according to Zahn this would have been the age of 
Irenzus at that time. Harnack himself does not, of course, claim 
that it can be understood only by assuming that Irenzeus was born 
in the year 142. One could even doubt his election at the age of 35 
as successor to the ninety-year-old bishop Pothinos, which election 
actually took place in the year 177. We shall, therefore, no doubt 
be permitted to put the date of his birth a little earlier, but not beyond 
the year 130; and with this fits in well the statement of Irenzus 
himself (Adv. Haer., V, 30, 1) that the apocalypse had been written 
ov po ToAXOD ypdvou, AAA oyedov él THs Huerépas yeveas ; however, 
little can be gathered from it in the way of an accurate account 
of time. And such is the situation in general; one, therefore, 
cannot assume an intimate acquaintanceship with Polycarp, unless, 
finally, it can be proved by the statement found in the Moscow manu- 
script of the Martyrium Polycarpi. About that, finally, something 
will have to be said. 

c) In the Moscow manuscript we find: 
kal rovro St déperar év rois Eipyvaiov ovyypdypacv, Sr. 7 Hpépa Kal dpa év 
Suipvy euapripyoe 6 Lodvxapros, yxoveey puviv ev tH “Pwpaiwy wore 
imdpxwv & Eipnvaios ws odAmvyyos Acyovons: “ TloAvcapmos éuapripycev.”’ 
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The further assertion of this manuscript to the effect that, at the time 
of the martyrdom of Polycarp, Ireneus had taught many in Rome, 
is incredible in view of the letter just mentioned, which was given 
him by the confessors of Lugdunum and by which alone he was 
to be introduced to the church at Rome. On that account it cannot 
even be inferred that he had gone to Rome together with Polycarp; at 
the very most it could only have been for a short and unofficial visit 
there, say on his trip to Gaul. But the specific statement, with which 
we are here concerned, would not be justified by the above quota- 
tion; and if one felt inclined to accept the latter as historical, a close 
relationship between Irenzus and Polycarp would not even then neces- 
sarily follow; indeed, such relation would become entirely inconceiv- 
able if the subscriptio in the Mosquensis originated in the Vita 
Polycarpi, and if the latter were credible, and, as far as it was con- 
cerned, precluded such a relationship with Ireneus. All these three 
latter statements are defended by Corssen (Zeitschrift fir die neu- 
testamentliche Wissenschajt, 1904, 266 ff.), and he gains thereby, at 
the same time, a direct proof against the sojourn of the apostle John 
at Ephesus. This is sufficient reason for closely investigating his 
claims. 

Like others before him, he calls attention, in the first place, to the 
similarity between the statement in the subscriptio: 


> - 


Eipynvatos . . . . Tov éxxAnoworixdy Kavova Kai xaSodixdv ws maptAaBov rapa 
Tov dyiov (IloAvxdprov) xai wapédwxev 

and the sentence, Vita Pol., 12: 

€500n obv ixd5 Xpurrov (IloAvxdprw) 7d piv mpdrov SBacxadias dpOis éxxAy- 
ouotixds KaBodixds Kavev. 

But, unlike others, he does not conclude that both were written 
by the same man. For one would not then be able to explain why 
the author of the subscriptio of the Moscow manuscript should 
have omitted just those words which he could use best, namely: 
Kabas Snrwoow év r@ xabeEjs. However, if, on that account, Corssen 
assumes that the shorter subscriptio originated in the Vita Polycarpi, 
he can affirm this only by imagining that in its beginning, among 
other things, an allusion to a revelation which Pionius had received 
from. Polycarp had been omitted, and can explain the connection 
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with the subscriptio in the Mosquensis only by assuming that its 
author too had been acquainted with the Vita. But is it not much 
simpler to identify him with the author of the latter and to explain 
the omission of those words on the ground that the Vita from the 
very beginning related nothing about such a revelation? For with 
such a conclusion this fact also harmonizes quite well, that here 
just as at the end of the subscriptio in the Mosquensis we find at 
the close: 

$ (sc. 7G Oe@) 4 Béfa nal rd xpdros .’. . . ow TG warp Kal To vid Kal Ty 
dyiw mvevpart, 

while in chapter 23 we find quite correctly: 

xdpirs Tov wavroxpdropos Oeod Kai xvpiov qydv “Inco Xpwrrod, &’ ov ra 
dopdry cai duerpyty povy abavary rarpi év te dyin Kal wapaxAnTy mvevpart 
Sdga, rin, Kal xpdros Kal Fv Kai éore kai éorat eis Tovs aldvas. 


For he who expressed himself so inexactly once does not therefore 
need to do so continually. But all this is quite unimportant with 
reference to the main point in question, for whatever its connection 
with the Vita Polycarpi may be, the statement in the Mosquensis is 


certainly to be explained and judged according to that. What then 
are its claims upon authenticity ? 

If not the shorter subscriptio of the Martyrium Polycarpi, which 
already mentions Pionius as its author, but only the longer one which 
is found in the Mosquensis, is either composed by or borrowed from 
the author of the Vita Polycarpi, there is not only no longer any 
reason to identify the latter with Pionius, but one has no right to do 
so. For even if the above shorter subscriptio be genuine, the same 
man would hardly have changed it later to the form in which we 
find it in the Mosquensis; but if, in some way or other, the Vita 
Polycarpi is connected with it, its author can by no means be the 
Pionius here referred to. Nor are, in fact, any of the points of con- 
tact with the martyrdom of Pionius mentioned by Corssen at all 
convincing. It may be that the vision which he, according to that 
authority, had the day before Polycarp’s birthday (i. e., date of 
death) points to a special reverence for the latter (a reverence which, 
in case of a presbyter of the church of Smyrna, is indeed self-evident) ; 
it may be also that Pionius, by virtue of his training, was especially 
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well qualified to erect to Polycarp a literary monument (a thing 
which he actually did, according to the shorter subscriptio). But 
with all that, that our Vita Polycarpi was a part of it is not proved 
by any means. And of what use is it to us that, according to chapter 
20, its author, as well as the martyr, appears to have been a presbyter, 
and that, according to chapters 15 f. he as well as the latter might have 
remained unmarried? Moreover to say that the remark in chapter 
6: ptropabeis, ef nal tives Addr, Kai mpoodueis tais Oelas ypadais 
of THY avaTodXn oixovvres GvOpwro sounds as if its author knew 
the country and the people of the orient from personal experience— 
and Pionius had been in Palestine—is in itself a pretty bold state- 
ment; but if the author of the Vita, like the latter, was educated 
along rhetorical and philosophical lines, he was only one among a 
hundred others with the same accomplishments. The logos doctrine 
also and the expectation of a «plows 8a mrupés, as well as the opposition 
to the Jews, were not especially significant, even the emphasis laid 
on the beauty of Smyrna was such a usual*® thing that the agreement 
of the Vita Polycarpi, 30, with Martyrium Pionii, 4, need. not cause 
surprise. The kind of similarity which is said to exist between the 
Vita Polycarpi, 27: nayo te Oe@ micteiw, ddA TO TOlyw ov McTEdw 
and Martyrium Pionii, 5: ayo Xéyo bri Kaddv dors Td Civ, AAW’ 
éxeivo xpeiooov & nyeis emitmoSovper I do not at all understand; and 
Vita 12: mwoAddKis adrov mpotpéyas cal mapaxadécas 6 Boveddos 
wos erece mpos Td Kal avbrov td xuplov taidevOjvar Kal év 
éxxrAnoig Tov THS KaTHYnTEWs TroncacOar Adyov, according to what 
follows, can, indeed, only bear Lightfoot’s translation: “many a time 
did Bukolus, by exhortation and encouragement, with difficulty per- 
suade him to allow himself to be disciplined by the Lord and to give 
catechetical discourses in church,” and forms, therefore, no parallel 
passage to Martyrium Pionii, 11, in which mpés with the infinitive is 
used causatively. The similarity to chapter 4 is so small and unno- 
ticeable that in this case also one need not infer a relationship to the 
Vita Polycarpi. And, moreover, this additional feature presents itself 
that in chapter 2, a fact of which Corssen takes no notice whatever, 
the Vita combats a form of observing Easter which certainly is not 


16 Compare Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, Il, 3, 462f., J. Weiss, Prot. Real- 
Encyclopadie, 34 ed., X, 550. 
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attested earlier than the fourth century, and that it criticises the 
quartodeciman practice, to which Polycarp himself was devoted, a 
fact which the genuine Pionius might easily have been aware of. 
It will, therefore, have to stand that the Vita does not come from 
Pionius, but is later; but in that case its report also with reference to 
the relationship of Polycarp to John has less weight, and would have 
even if it should deny such a relationship. 

That, however, is really not at all the case. The Vita Polycarpi, 
it is true, relates, chapters 2 ff., that Polycarp had been appointed by 
Bukolus as his successor, in the same way as his predecessor had been 
appointed by Paul; but that can perhaps be accounted for by the 
fact that, as we have seen, Paul only was spoken of in Polycarp’s 
letter which is known to the Vita (chap. 12). That John is not men- 
tioned does not mean that, in the opinion of its author, he could not 
have been the teacher of Polycarp; and, even if this were so, such 
a statement could not have any weight over against the testimony of 
Ireneus.*? This inference, however, remains possible that, though 
not a bold falsification, it was a mistake; for, in spite of the sub- 
scriptio to the Martyrium Polycarpi found in the Codex Mosquensis, 
a rather intimate relationship between him and Polycarp is finally 
rendered impossible by the fact that, except in the two instances men- 
tioned (III, 3, 4; V, 33, 4), Ireneus makes mention of Polycarp 
nowhere in his great work. He might, therefore, also have confused 
the John who was mentioned by the latter, with the apostle, if, at 
the time of Polycarp, another John had actually lived in Asia. But 
can that be proved ? 

3. We saw above that Papias certainly distinguishes from the 
apostle John another, whom he calls presbyter; but that the presbyter 
John is to be sought in Asia he does not say expressly. Schlatter 
and Bacon have even attempted to prove that he is to be sought in 
Jerusalem, and that he was identical with the later bishop of the con- 
gregation there or with the one mentioned in Acts 4:6 and had belonged 
to the converted priests spoken of in Acts 6:7;. but though they have 
not succeeded in doing so, nothing, indeed, points toward Asia. 
For we recognized above that the fact that even Eusebius makes 


17Since the above was written, Hilgenfeld, in the Zeitschrijt fiir wissenschajtliche 
Theologie, 1905, 444 ff., has also combated Corssen’s opinions. 
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Papias a listener of this John is incompatible with his own words; 
even the «al rovro 6 mpeoBurepos édeye (Eusebius, Historia Ecclesi- 
astica, III, 39, 15) need not to be understood that way. 

“That the Alogi and Caius also who denied the genuineness of the 
apocalypse seem to have known nothing of the existence of a second 
John, even Bousset admits (Die Offenbarung Johannes, 36). Other- 
wise they would not have resorted to the desperate means of making 
Cerinthus the author of the apocalypse.” And if—not to return to 
Irenzeus again—he attempts to recognize the presbyter in the John 
whom Polycrates in his letter to Victor (Eusebius, Historia Ecclesias- 
tica, V, 24, 3) introduces in the meydAa orovyeia of Asia it must be 
said that that is decidedly unfounded. John, is it true, is here named 
only in the second place after Philippus; but this is probably done 
in order to put him above the former. For if we are told that he had 
worn a priest’s frontlet, we are, no doubt, to take the expression 
figuratively, especially in the connection in which we find it, and are 
not to refer it to the presbyter John, whom only Bacon considers a 
former high priest. And if Polycrates has made Philippus the evan- 
gelist an apostle, the possibility of the development of the idea of a 
sojourn of the apostle John at Ephesus can be derived from that of 
the presbyter, only in case the latter is established in Asia Minor. 

However, even Dionysius of Alexandria who ascribes the apoca- 
lypse to another John, not the apostle, based his statement not upon 
the tradition of a presbyter by this name, who was supposed to have 
lived in Asia Minor, but only upon the rumor: 800 év ’Edéow yevéo- 
Oat pvnjpata Kat éxdrepov lwdvvov Xéyer9ar, which, of course, might 
have had other reasons. Eusebius was the first to combine the state- 
ment of Papias with this-one, and has thus produced a presbyter John 
in Ephesus; before this there had been no reference to him and those 
who mentioned him later probably obtained their information from 
Eusebius. 

Nevertheless it might be possible also, that the presbyter John 
of Papias to whose existence we must hold fast, although he is men- 
tioned by no one again until the time of Eusebius, actually lived 
in Asia Minor, but that Papias did not meet him, either because he 
had died earlier or had lived in another locality. And, further, since 
Irenzus seems to have heard Polycarp only as a boy, it might also 
be conceived that he had only misunderstood the latter, but that he 
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himself had had in mind that very presbyter. The controversy about 
the sojourn of the apostle John at Ephesus, therefore, cannot be 
settled by referring to Ireneus., Just as little can Polycrates and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, the Acts of John and the antimontanist 
Apollonius (Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, V, 18, 14), though inde- 
pendent, on that account be taken as reliable witnesses for it; we 
shall have to try to find an answer rather in the Johannine literature, 
which we have thus far left unused. 

Beginning here with the Apocalypse we find that it certainly takes 
for granted that, at its time, only one Ephesian John was known. 
It speaks of its author solely as John, the servant of God, and not as 
an apostle in distinction from another, or as such another in distinction 
from the former. Whether it really belongs, or has only been attri- 
buted, to one of the two is a question which can be passed over by 
us; because, even if, for the reasons which are well known, its author- 
ship should not be attributed to the apostle, its author might easily 
have thought of the apostle in speaking of John. Likewise, however, 
it remains conceivable, for the present, that it was written by the 
presbyter, or at least attributed to him. A decision can again be 
reached only on the basis of the gospel of John. 

It seems to me incontestable that the gospel of John also had its 
origin in or about Ephesus. The remarkable relations with the 
Apocalypse, and especially those with the logos speculation which we 
find in Asia earlier and later than this (in the case of Justin), the 
polemic (though not to be exaggerated) against the followers of John 
the Baptist, and finally the effects which at first we notice in case of 
those who lived in Asia Minor, all point to the Ephesian origin of 
the gospel of John. But in that case the disciple whom we find in 
the foreground in the gospel of John must also have been known 
there; for it can hardly be probable that its author desired to present 
a purely ideal personality or to give his readers a riddle. But whom 
now does he mean when he speaks of that disciple ? 

If in John 1:41f. we read that one of the two disciples who had 
gone to Christ from John the Baptist was Andrew and that he was the 
first to find his own brother Simon and that he took him to Jesus, this 
seems to take it for granted that the other, too, had a brother and had 
taken him to Jesus. But this other pair of brothers could only have 
been the sons of Zebedee who, as is well known, are put together 
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with Simon and Andrew in all catalogues of the apostles. And this is 
all the more likely because Philip, who is everywhere designated as 
the fifth disciple, is also called by Jesus, John 1:43, and because 
Nathanael, whom the former found, 1:45, in all probability is iden- 
tical with Bartholomew, the sixth or seventh disciple, according to 
the catalogues of the apostles. The disciple who was won over first 
by Andrew must, therefore, have been a son of Zebedee, whether 
John or James, cannot as yet be decided. 

Then, in 13:23, we read of a disciple who, on the occasion of the 
last supper, lay on Jesus’ breast and whom Jesus loved. Of course 
it is one of the twelve, and most likely also one of the favorite dis- 
ciples. And since immediately after Simon Peter is mentioned and 
distinguished from the beloved disciple, the latter must be one of the 
sons of Zebedee. Which one of them does not as yet become clear 
here either, just as it does not in later instances in which the expres- 
sion: 5v nyd7a or épire 6 "Inoods recurs: 19:26 and 20:2. A defi- 
nite answer is possible only on the basis of 21:20 ff. 

In this connection the question whether this chapter shares its 
origin with the author of the preceding ones, or was added by some 
one else, may remain an open one. Even if the latter were accepted, 
one would have to assume that the one in question knew who the dis- 
ciple was whom Jesus loved and who, on the occasion of the last sup- 
per, lay on his breast. And to this we are led also by the enumera- 
tion of the witnesses of this scene in 21:2—Simon Peter, Thomas, 
Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee, and two others of his disciples. 
Thomas and Nathanael and the last named disciples are excluded, 
because they do not belong to the favorite disciples; likewise Peter 
who, before this, is spoken of by way of distinction from the unnamed. 
The latter, therefore, certainly belongs to the sons of Zebedee. If 
now the meaning of édv abrév Oérw pédveww bws Epyopuat, ri pds o€ 
were: he should remain until Christ came to him in a vision, one 
would therefore have to think of John as the apocalyptist; but this 
explanation is probably too uncertain. It is clear, on the contrary, 
that a rumor had been spread abroad about that disciple that he was 
not to die; but in case of the two sons of Zebedee that is intelligible in 
the case of John only, for, as we have seen, James had been put to 
death as early as 44. John must, therefore, have been the disciple 
who was prized above all at Ephesus about the year 100; the latter, 


, 
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the apostle, must, therefore, be thought of also in the case of the 
John of the Apocalypse which had appeared a few years earlier, and 
not the presbyter. At this time, at least, the presbyter cannot have 
played an important réle in Asia Minor. 

Only one point might yet be made effective against this conclusion, 
viz.: that the second and third epistles of John name the Elder as 
their author. It does not do to say that the apostle John was called 
the elder simply because of his long life; for that in itself would be 
strange, if, as was the case, the word wpeoSdrepos even at that time 
designated an office, and, moreover, would lack all support. Papias, 
as we know, distinguishes from the apostle a presbyter John, and 
appears to call him simply 6 wpeoSvrepos; to him, therefore, these 
two epistles either belong or have been attributed. As they are cer- 
tainly later than the gospel and the first epistle, that which has been 
said on the John presupposed in the latter remains unaffected. 

If, therefore, the apostle John was so well-known a personality at 
Ephesus at the end of the first century that one thought of him at 
once, upon the mere mention of the name John, the servant of God, 
or by merely referring to the disciple whom Jesus loved, then, in all 
probability, he must have been there. When he got there we cannot, 
of course, say: in any case, however, after Paul had left this country; 
perhaps when Peter left Jerusalem to go to Rome; perhaps only 
after the outbreak of the Jewish war or the destruction of Jerusalem; 
perhaps even very much later. How long he lived there we again do 
not know; probably, as Irenzus relates, he was heard there by Poly- 
carp; but whether he lived until the time of Trajan is again doubtful. 
For the apocalypse was written in the time of Domitian, but not 
actually by the apostle; it was only attributed to him; he must at that 
time have been dead. And thus there would be explained, at the 
same time, why, except perhaps in the case of Ignatius, nothing is 
said anywhere about his sojourn at Ephesus before the time of 
Ireneus. The sphere of his activity might, in general, be an entirely 
different one from that of Peter’s, as also at the end of the gospel of 
John the latter himself is told: ‘Feed my sheep,” but of John it is 
said: “If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” But 
to show in full wherein his influence manifests itself would again 
carry us far beyond the limits of this paper, and will, therefore, have 
to be reserved for a later occasion. 
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I 


In his little book, Theologie und Metaphysik,' Ritschl claims that 
every theologian is as a scientific man “under the duty or necessity 
to proceed according to a determined theory of knowledge of which 
he must be conscious and which he must be prepared to justify” 
(§ 5, p. 66). As a scientific theologian, Ritschl claims (§ 4, p. 57) that 
he follows a definite theory of knowledge, and that it is just because 
he rejects the traditional and Platonic theory of knowledge, which 
his opponents hold, that they are unable to understand him. This 
is the reason why he places value in things which they omit, and 
neglects matters which they regard as essential. ‘A Christianity 
which is expounded by a scholastic ontology and mystical psychology 
is unintelligible and neo-Platonic,”* while by his own method “a 
practical and intelligible Christianity is set forth.” ‘The principles 
of logic, psychology, and epistemology constitute the ratio or intel- 
lectus necessary to comprehend revelation.” Indeed, although 
Christianity as a religion is indifferent to any theory of knowledge, 
yet the latter is so important for theology that the whole strife between 
him and his opponents is, in Ritschl’s opinion, a strife over a correct 
theory of knowledge. 

Since Ritschl assumes such importance for a theory of knowledge, 
it is necessary to understand both his conception of epistemology in 
general and its function in theology. In order to define a theory of 
knowledge, we must understand his conception of metaphysics. 
“For a theory of knowledge here intended is identical with the 

t Last edition published with Die christliche Volltkhommenheit (Géttingen, 1902); 
referred to in this essay by the abbreviation TM. 

2 Ritschl, A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and Recon- 


ciliation (English translation by H. R. MacKintosh), Vol. III, p. 23; referred to in 
this essay as JR. 
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doctrine of the thing or things which forms the first part of meta- 
physics” (TM, p. 32). “Metaphysics deals with the universal 
ground of all being. It abstracts from the peculiar nature of natural 
and spiritual magnitudes in order to get the conception of a thing 
which is common to both” (JR, p. 16). Metaphysical knowledge 
is therefore a priori knowledge. Metaphysics may be divided into 
two parts. The first part is ontology, or the doctrine of things. It 
presents 

the forms arising in the intelligible spirit of man in which it proceeds in general 
to fix the objects of representation above the currents of sensation and perception. 
Thus metaphysical conceptions include and regulate all other acts of knowledge 
which involve the specific peculiarity of nature and spirit. They explain how it 
is that the human mind, having had experimentally perceptions of different 
kinds, differentiates them in consequence into natural things and spiritual beings. 
But it does not follow from the position of metaphysics as superordinate to 
experimental knowledge that metaphysical conceptions give us a more profound 
and valuable knowledge of spiritual existence than can be gained from psychology 
and ethics. Compared with psychology and ethics, metaphysics yields only 
elementary and merely formal knowledge (TM, p. 32; JR, p. 16). A theory of 
things is employed formally in theology as settling the objects of knowledge, and 
defining the relations between the multiplicity of their qualities and the unity 
of their existence. The rules, which it is possible to set up here, form the con- 
ditions of experience by means of which the specific nature of things is to be 
recognized (JR, p. 18). 

In addition to ontology, metaphysics includes cosmology. In 
cosmology “the manifold of the perceived and presented things is 
ordered to the unity of a world, whether the world be conceived as 
limitless or as a whole” (TM, p. 33). This, too, is @ priori knowl- 
edge, and deals with the pure forms rather than. with the experi- 
mentally given. It presents those general forms of intuition, such 
as space and time, in which external nature is arranged. But cos- 
mology takes no account of the difference between nature and spirit, 
and its knowledge is also elementary and superficial. In fact, it 
applies the results of ontology to the realm of nature; so that ontology 
is the most important part of metaphysics. 

From this we see that for Ritschl a theory of knowledge is identified 
with ontology, and since this is the chief part of metaphysics, Ritschl 
virtually equates a theory of knowledge and metaphysics. For this 
reason Ritschl denies the charge that he rules metaphysics out of 
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theology. ‘The question is,” he says, ‘what metaphysics one will 
accept.” He rules a false metaphysics out of theology, but he is 
enabled to do this by a true theory of knowledge, or because he 
recognizes the sphere.and limitations of metaphysics. 

Moreover, since for Ritschl a theory of knowledge is equated with 
ontology, the criticisms of Stahlin’ and Pfenningsdorf,* that Ritschl 
in his emphasis on a theory of knowledge is opposed by Lotze, must, 
at least, be modified. Lotze does object to the method of beginning 
the study of metaphysics by a preliminary critique of reason. It is 
not by tracing the genesis of our notions that we decide concerning 
their meaning and value. “The psychological origin of knowledge, 
and the play of conditions which co-operate in producing it, is the 
most obscure of all questions.”5 Moreover, for Lotze’s teleological 
view of reality “the process of cognition is itself a part of existence,’’® 
and, indeed, a most important part. ‘The investigation into what 
our perceiving soul contributes to the excitations which move it— 
that is, a critique of reason—does not require to precede metaphysics, 
but is a part of it.” But Lotze does lay emphasis on ontology, and 
this is what Ritschl defines as a theory of knowledge. It is true that 
Ritschl does not give a clear statement of Lotze’s position, and that 
he is influenced by Kant; nevertheless, his theory of knowledge 
follows closely the ontology of Lotze. He lays more stress than 
Lotze upon the genesis of the concept, and does not always differ- 
entiate this from the question of the validity of the concept. But 
it is evidently not his purpose to make a preliminary study of the 
powers of the mind in order thereby to fix the limits of knowledge. 

The same question arises again when one asks what is the char- 
acter of metaphysical knowledge. At first sight one is inclined to say 
that Ritschl accepts the Kantian position. Ontology and cosmology 
are names for Kant’s forms of perception and the categories of the 
understanding. ‘‘ Metaphysics presents the forms arising in the spirit 
of man, in which it proceeds in general to fix the objects of representa- 
tion above the flow of sensations and conceptions” (TM, p. 33). Meta- 

3 Kant, Lotze and Ritschl (English translation). 

4 Dogmatisches System von Lepsius und Ritschl. 

5 Introduction to Metaphysics, Vol. I, § ix. 

6 Erdmann, History of Philosophy, Vol. III. 
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physical knowledge is formal and a priori. It is worthless for theology. 
One is inclined to say that the problem of metaphysics is surrendered, 
and in place of it we have an analysis of the human mind. We dis- 
cover the forms of perception and deduce the categories of the under- 
standing. Knowledge, then, is limited to phenomena. An attempt 
to form a metaphysics results from the illegitimate use of the forms 
and ideals of the understanding and reason beyond the data of sense. 
Real knowledge is in the natural sciences. Theology is a special 
science, gets its material through historical revelation, and is limited 
to phenomena. There is much in Ritschl to suggest this interpreta- 
tion, and he has been so understood; but a more careful study of 
him will prove that it is incorrect. For Ritschl says that metaphysics 
does give us real knowledge. It is superficial and elementary knowl- 
edge; it is not valuable knowledge; but it is knowledge of things. 
It tells us the nature of the ground of all being. And since it does 
give this universal ground of being, it does not take into consideration 
the difference between nature and spirit. 

Metaphysical concepts are elementary knowledge in which one fixes the 
objects of knowledge as such, that is, as things in general, in their unity and 
further in their general relation to each other. For this reason spiritual mag- 
nitudes are only superficially and imperfectly known in metaphysics, and not in 
their characteristic reality (7M, p. 56). 

And the doctrine of God affords a place where a metaphysical idea 
is presented directly as theological. ‘The remaining propositions of 
theology,” says Ritschl (TM, p. 40), “are of such a specifically 
spiritual (geistiger) character that metaphysics comes into considera- 
tion only as the formal rule for the knowledge of religious magnitudes 
or relations.” Then, too, the so-called proofs for the existence of 
God fail, because they cannot rise above the world-ground, they 
cannot prove the spirituality of God. All this seems to show that, 
while Ritschl’s form of statement is Kantian, his position is rather 
that of Lotze. He has not in mind the difference between form and 
content which Kant makes so fundamental. He follows Lotze in 
that he begins with our notions of things, and accepts the conclusion 
of Lotze. Ontology with Ritschl, as with Lotze, gives elementary 
knowledge of things; it even leads to a unitary world-ground. 
Ritschl concedes thus much to metaphysics, and for this reason the 
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doctrine of God is the only theological proposition which comes in 
contact with metaphysical knowledge. Ritschl,’ however, claims to 
limit his agreement with Lotze’s metaphysics to ontology. 

Lotze admits that metaphysics “will only be able to unfold ideal 
forms to which the relation between everything real must conform.’”* 
In ontology “we seek a definition of thingness.”® “We deal with a 
discovery of the universal formal predicates which must appertain 
, to all that (whatever else it may be) which is called thing, or which 
appears in actuality as a subject of relations.” Lotze starts from 
the general notions of a thing, and seeks to purify these in such a 
way as to attain a consistent and contradictionless concept. As a 
result, he reaches certain universal and necessary forms or categories 
of thought. But Lotze would reject Kant’s method of the deduction 
of the categories. The content of sensation is as subjective as the 
forms of thought, and the validity of knowledge has to be determined 
on other grounds than from the analysis of the process of cognition. 
Lotze simply defines thingness in such a way as to have a consistent 
conception, and, as Mertz says: 

The assumption that these modified notions thus gained have an objective 
meaning, and that they somehow correspond to the real order of the existing 
world, which of course they can never actually describe, depends on the general 
confidence we have in our reasoning powers, and in the significance of the world 
in which we ourselves, with all the necessary courses of our thought, have a 
place assigned to them in harmony with the whole.*° 
If it be said that Lotze’s method is an illegitimate abstraction of the 
universal element from its content in concrete experience, and the 
final positing of this as an absolute to account for experience, then 
this, if correct, is a criticism upon Lotze’s ontology which Ritschl 
accepts, and possibly upon idealism in general. 

Ritschl’s critics point out ‘that he cannot accept the ontology of 
Lotze, since the latter reaches a unitary spiritual world-ground in 
which things are conceived as spiritual entities, while Ritschl claims 
that metaphysics does not do justice to spiritual magnitudes, because 

7 See Ecke, Theologische Schule Ritcshl’s, p. 50. 

8 Metaphysics, Vol. II, § vi. 

9 Outlines of Metaphysics, § 15. 

10 Mertz, Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “ Lotze.” 
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it does not take into consideration the difference between nature and 
spirit. But there is no disagreement here; for Lotze says that 
ontology has not to deal with values. 

Nature and spirit are two regions so different at first sight as to admit of no 
comparison, and demanding two separate modes of treatment, each devoted to 
the essential character by which the two regions are alike self-involved and 
separate from each other. But, on the other hand, they are destined to such 
constant action upon each other as parts of one universe that they constrain us 
at the same time to the quest for those universal forms of an order of things which 
they both have to satisfy alike in themselves and in their connection with each 
other.** 

Metaphysics, Lotze tells us at the close of his ontology, “might accept 
a thoroughgoing determinism in which all that happens would be 
the inevitable and blindly necessitated result of all that has previously 
happened.” Such a view appears “incredible and preposterous” 
only “when estimated according to its significance and value.” The 
world-substance for Lotze is by no means the God of religion. Mertz 
remarks that Lotze would probably claim that 

the empty notion of an absolute can only become living and significant to us in 
the same degree as experience and thought have taught us to realize the serious- 
ness of life, the significance of creation, the value of the beautiful and the good, 
and the supreme worth of personal holiness. To endow the universal substance 
with moral attributes, to maintain it is more than the metaphysical ground of 
anything, to say it is the perfect realization of the holy, beautiful, and good can 
only have a meaning for him who feels within himself what real, not imaginary, 
values are clothed in these expressions. "3 

Schiller,'+ in his criticism of Lotze’s monism, says that Lotze never 
bridges the chasm between his metaphysical world-ground and the 
God of religion. In his religious philosophy Lotze presupposses only 
the religious conceptions as historically given problems of religious 
philosophy. It is not possible from his world-unity to extract any 
of the divine attributes. 

Ritschl claims to accept Lotze’s ontology, and his own brief state- 
ments concerning the nature of metaphysics agree with this claim. 
Metaphysical knowledge then gives us an elementary knowledge 
of things, but it does not deal with values, and so makes no difference 
between nature and spirit. 

11 Metaphysics, Vol. I, § xiii. 12 Outlines of Metaphysics, § 75. 

13 Encyclopedia Britannica. 14 Philosophical Review, Vol. V, pp. 225-45- 
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If, then, metaphysics gives only elementary knowledge, it is not 
difficult to define its relation to theology. Metaphysics does not 
even give valuable knowledge of things. If we want that, we turn 
to the natural sciences. It is even more impotent in the realm of 
spirit. Metaphysics deals only with that which is common to nature 
and spirit alike. Religious knowledge depends entirely upon that 
which is peculiar to spirit alone. ‘The religious world-view rests 
entirely on the fact that the spirit differentiates itself in worth from the 
phenomena surrounding it and the effects of nature forcing them- 
selves upon it” (TM, p. 33). Metaphysical knowledge is worthless 
for theology. Why, then, is a theory of knowledge so valuable for the 
theologian? Because it has a formal, regulative, and critical function 
in theology. If one has the correct conception of metaphysics, he 
will not seek in its knowledge and by its methods to attain the content 
of theology. All the so-called proofs for the existence of God, and 
all speculations concerning the pre-existence of Christ and original 
sin, result from the use of a false theory of knowledge. These proofs 
can never rise above the world-unity; they cannot give the person- 
ality of God. “The use of metaphysics must be forbidden in theology, 
if the latter’s proper and positive character is to be maintained” 
(JR, p. 17). A theory of knowledge can be used critically by a 
theologian as a weapon against speculative metaphysics and natural 
theology. The content of theology is absolutely excluded from the 
elementary and general knowledge of metaphysics. 

But Ritschl’s opponents would understand by metaphysics, to 
use his own words, “not that elementary knowledge of things in 
general which ignores their division into nature and spirit, but such 
a universal theory as shall be at once elementary and the final and 
exhaustive science of all particular orders of existence” (JR, p. 16). 
This is why they mingle metaphysical knowledge with revelation. 
Thus an alien content is mingled with the knowledge of the historical 
revelation because of a false concept of metaphysics. But this in 
turn is the result of the overestimation of the speculative method. 
This method fails to realize that the concepts and laws of human 
thought are methodological, and give but a partial and imperfect 
knowledge of reality. It is not for us in our thinking to follow the 
very laws that the Creator himself must have employed in creation. 
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A theory of knowledge then corrects this presumptive method. We 
cannot deduce all from an idea. We must know objects in their 
relation to us. In so far as the finiteness of knowledge makes objects 
phenomenal, then all objects are phenomena. 

If God belongs as an object of knowledge to scientific theology, then there 

is no satisfying ground for any claim that one could know something of God in 
himself, which would be unknown to us apart from the revelation which is some- 
how created by him, but felt and perceived by us (7M, p. 59). 
We know things in their relation to ourselves. For this reason we 
cannot know a passive soul behind and apart from all conscious 
action; we cannot speculate about the eternal pre-existent union of 
Christ with God, or the metaphysical attributes of God. The false 
method did not take into consideration the relation of the object to 
consciousness. “They want the objective bearing of doctrine and 
not the interpretation of them as reflected in the subject. But we 
observe and explain even the objects of sense-perception, not as they 
are in themselves, but as we perceive them” (JR, p. 34). 

Wenley’s criticism of Ritschl*s is not just; for Ritschl never claims 
with Kant that in knowledge acquired through the senses we know 
phenomena, while in the moral and religious realm we deal with 
things in themselves. For Kant the practical reason does not give 
knowledge at all. We postulate God, freedom, and immortality, 
but we have no knowledge of them. We know that they are, but not 
what they are. It is because we have no knowledge of them that 
they are not phenomena. For Ritschl real knowledge of God is 
given in his historical revelation; but this, like all our knowledge, 
is the knowledge of a finite being, and so is partial and imperfect. 
Ecke’s statement is more just to Ritschl when he affirms that the 
latter makes no difference between the objects of natural and spiritual 
knowledge in the matter of their knowableness; and this, he thinks, 
shows clearly that both the existence and the possibility of the knowl- 
edge of objects was for Ritschl an undoubted fact.*° Wegener, who 
charged Ritschl with subjectivity, says that Ritschl makes no differ- 
ence between the supersensual objects and those of sense-perception. 
Both appear under the same limitations.*? 

18 Contemporary Theology and Theism, pp. 82-124. 

16 Theologische Schule Ritschl’s, p. 48. 

17 Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, 1884. 
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Ritschl then identifies a theory of knowledge with ontology. He 
admits that ontology gives a general and elementary knowledge of 
things. But this knowledge has no place in theology, for the latter 
is confined to the value of the spirit. Then again the method of 
metaphysics is @ priori. But this speculative method cannot give 
us valuable knowledge. The method of theology must be inductive, 
not deductive; historical, not speculative; scientific, and not meta- 
physical. 


II 


Ritschl finds three theories of knowledge prevalent in his age. 
The one he accepts is a mean between the other two, and avoids the 
mistake of each. The first view claims to know “things-in-them- 
selves.” It ignores the limitations of human knowledge. The other 
is agnostic and denies all knowledge of reality. The one which he 
accepts affirms, he thinks, a partial, but real, knowledge of reality. 
‘We know the thing in its appearance.” 

The first theory of knowledge is due to the stimulus received from 
Plato, and found a home in the realm of scholasticism. “According 
to this view, the thing works upon us by means of its mutable qualities, 
arousing our sensations and ideas; but it really is at rest behind the 
qualities as a permanent self-equivalent unity of attributes” (JR, 
pp. 18, 19, 20). This conception of a thing is carried over into scholastic 
psychology. “It is assumed that behind specific activities of feeling, 
willing, and thinking, the soul remains at rest in self-equivalence as 
the unity of its diverse powers.” And it is with this metaphysical 
passive soul that a metaphysical passive Deity enters into union. 

Ritschl points out the contradictions involved in this view: (1) 
The thing or soul is passive and at rest, and yet it must be active, 
since it is the cause of qualities. (2) A temporal and spatial sepa- 
ration is made between the thing or soul at rest and the qualities 
which appear. Thus the thing is so severed from its qualities and 
the soul from its functions that it is not possible to view them as 
cause and effect. (3) Such a passive soul or thing would be absolutely 
unknowable for us. 

In his Theologie und Metaphysik (§ 4, pp. 59 ff.) Ritschl seeks to 
account for the origin of this theory. He says, in substance, that 
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the guarantee for the reality of the thing is to be found in the sensa 
tions which it excites in us. Yet sensations often deceive us. In 
any interpretation of sensation, at least, there may be illusions. We 
seek to avoid this by subsequent and more careful observation. 
Then the common view makes the mistake of supposing that by 
repeated presentations and more exact observation we can know 
things as they are in themselves. We have the image as first per- 
ceived, in which there is illusion, and then we have the perception 
as purified by renewed presentation and observation; and the com- 
mon view regards the first image as a thing in relation to us, and the 
latter as the thing-in-itself; i.e., the thing as it is apart from relation 
to any consciousness. It is assumed that all illusion arises from the 
relation of things to us, and that, when we know things in themselves, 
there can be no illusion. But if there is always illusion (Schein) in 
the relation of things to us, then there is no possible way to detect 
and measure the illusion. For we find out illusion by comparing 
our conceptions with those of others, or by repeated observations. 
But we can never contrast the object as related to us with the object 
apart from all relations to our consciousness. “We are not able to 
separate from the relation of things in general the necessary and 
unfailing relations to us as the subjects of sensations, perceptions, 
and ideas.” An object apart from all relations to us would be abso- 
lutely unknowable. It is non-existent for us. We, then, know things 
in their relation to us and to one another. And the fact that we so 
know them is no discredit to our knowledge. But we know objects 
as related to a finite consciousness: our knowledge is limited. The 
vulgar view that we know things-in-themselves is incorrect. It is 
incorrect because things apart from all relation to us are absolutely 
unknowable for us, and it is mere dogmatic assumption to say that 
they exist at all. Then it is incorrect to say that objects are related 
to us as they are to a perfect consciousness. We know things as they 
are for us. 

The second mistake of the vulgar view of things arises from 
taking “the mere stationary memory-image of repeated intuitions 
and effects by which our sensations and perceptions have been stimu- 
lated all along within one definite place” for the thing-in-itself. 
This, however, comes about as follows: When we have repeated 
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perceptions of the same thing under different conditions, there are 
certain qualities which are present in every presentation. These 
qualities get a certain stability and clearness, and by a process of 
involuntary abstraction we form them into a mental image of the 
thing. Moreover, we have a feeling of the value of this image, 
inasmuch as it guides, shortens, and makes easier renewed observation. 
We were originally assured of the reality of an object by its changing 
affection, by the sensations which it excites in us. And the memory- 
image, because of the feeling of its value, is put on a par with the 
experience which originally guaranteed the reality of the thing. 
Because of the permanency and clearness of the memory-image in 
comparison with immediate experience, the mistake is easily made of 
ascribing to it the reality. The memory-image becomes the thing 
in itself, and is placed in a plane immediately behind the appearing 
thing. It is made the real cause of the sensations. There thus arises 
the contradiction already referred to. This is the psychological 
explanation of the scholastic thing-in-itself. The claim to know 
things-in-themselves turns out to be a deception of the memory- 
image. 

This is probably the psychological explanation of Plato’s doctrine 
of ideas. Plato universalizes memory-images. For Plato’s idea is 
but the class-concept which is formed by abstracting the common 
qualities of the individuals of a species; then Plato ascribed true 
reality to this concept. The things of sense-perception are supposed 
to exist and to be real in so far as they participate in the idea. The 
individual things are, as it were, shadowy images of the idea. These 
ideas exist in an intelligible world, and can be known by thought 
alone. Plato tries to think things-in-themselves, apart from their 
individual appearances to us; yet at the same time he has to make 
some sort of causal connection between the two. The very opposite 
of Plato is the truth. It is not the class-concept, but the individual, 
which is real. The more universal the concept, the paler, more 
fluctuating, and more undetermined it is; and when it is purified 
from these defects and is brought out in clear outline, it is the con- 
cept of an individual thing. 

Frank is guilty of some such fallacy when he talks of the absolute. 
There is no such thing as substance in general. Frank’s absolute is 
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an abstraction; Lotze would call it “pure being.” Since you cannot 
get a substance behind matter, Frank’s concept of the absolute is 
materialistic. What Frank gives us, says Ritschl, as the absolute 
or thing-in-itself, is really an imperfect concept of a thing. This is 
Hegel’s criticism of Kant’s things-in-themselves. The absolute, 
Ritschl affirms, is the unrelated. Strictly speaking, this has no 
meaning: For if we speak of an object as absolutely unrelated, both 
to other objects and to our sense and intelligence, we are talking 
nonsense; for such an object is inaccessible to us. But Frank does 
not do this. He takes an imperfect concept of a thing—a concept 
that is stripped of all special qualities, of all its relations to other 
things and to our sense-perception; and he has left an abstraction, 
a purely formal concept, Kant’s unity of apperception; and, of course, 
such an abstraction cannot give us real knowledge of reality. Yet 
this is the deception which Frank practices upon himself when he 
talks of his absolute. It is akin to the scholastic mistake of hypos- 
tasizing the memory-image. For a memory-image is virtually identi- 
fied with a formal concept, since each has lost the special qualities of 
a concrete thing. 

The whole process of thinking “pure being” or “things-in- 
themselves,” meaning by that the unrelated, and then somehow 
attaching qualities to them in an accidental manner, is unclear and 
contradictory. The individual apple which we eat is the real apple, 
and the man in the direction of his will and in the harmony of his 
feeling of self, whom we learn to know, is he himself. Behind this 
we do not have to bring into consideration a more characteristic or 
real being of man to understand him. And the real God is the one 
who has revealed himself to us in historical revelation, and not the 
undifferentiated, undetermined, and limitless being which is attained 
by metaphysical speculation. 

The second form of the theory of knowledge we owe to Kant. He limits 
the knowledge of the understanding to the world of phenomena, but declares 
unknowable the thing or things-in-themselves, though their interdependent 
changes are the ground of the changes in the world of phenomena. The latter 
part of the statement contains a true criticism of the scholastic interpretation of 
a “thing.” The first part, however, is too near the scholastic theory to avoid its 
errors. For a world of phenomena can be posited as the object of knowledge 
only if we suppose that something real—to wit, the thing—appears to us or is the 
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cause of our sensations and perceptions. Otherwise the phenomenon can only 
be treated as illusion. Thus by his use of the conception of phenomenon Kant 
contradicts his own principle that real things are unknowable (JR, p. 19). 

Ritschl’s criticism of Kant is that he virtually accepts the scho- 
lastic conception and valuation of the thing-in-itself. He shows 
very correctly that the thing-in-itself is so separated from its appear- 
ances that a knowledge of it is impossible. Kant thus exposes the 
fallacy of the scholastic knowledge of the thing-in-itself. But he is 
to be censured in that this very fact did not lead him to give up such 
a conception of things. It is because he himself retains a scholastic 
conception that he denies a knowledge of reality; but in order to 
save knowledge from being mere illusion, he implies that appearance 
is an appearance of reality. 

This leads Ritschl (JR, pp. 19, 20) to state his own position, which 
is that of Lotze, and it involves such a conception of things-in-them- 
selves, or of things, that we may have a real, though partial, knowl- 
edge of them. Ritschl rejects the scholastic conception, which 
defines a thing as the unrelated. The opposite is true. Things are 
in relation, and appearance is the knowledge of reality. “In the 
phenomena, which in a definite space exhibit changes to a limited 
extent and in a definite order, we cognize the thing as the cause of its 
qualities acting upon us, as the end which they serve as means, and 
as the law of their constant change.” In his Theologie und Meta- 
physik (§ 4, pp. 63 f.), after showing the psychological origin of the 
conception of a thing, like Lotze, he starts from the ordinary concep- 
tion of a thing to get a clear and consistent conception. 

In the elementary stage of the formation of the conception of a thing there 
is no need [such as the scholastic view necessarily implies] to put in two planes, 
side by side, the thing, and its attributes which are felt and perceived by us at 
the same time, and to put the one behind the other, and to assert the possibility 
of the knowledge of the thing behind its attributes or before the recognition of 
them. Nor is there need of this, when the conception of a thing is enriched, 
when the marks are understood as manifest effects of a cause and as means to an 
end, when one recognizes the marks as changing in definite limits, and the whole 
as effective in the regular change of its attributes; when, finally, one supposes a 
law in the perceived history of athing. [Rather] the thing is caused in its effects 
and purpose in the ordered series in its appearing changes. 

These two passages contain the clear statements of Ritschl con- 
cerning his conception of the thing, and show his acceptance of the 
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ontology of Lotze. According to the statements here, a thing is 
causality. It is operative and dynamic. It is activity. But it is 
not mere becoming. It is activity or change within certain limits 
and according to its own definite law. A thing has the purposive 
causality of a self. 

Ritschl’s statements are so brief that they cannot be understood 
except in the light of Lotze’s fuller exposition. He accepts Lotze’s 
idea of cause: causality is efficient. He accepts again Lotze’s idea 
of change. ‘The phenomena of a thing exhibit changes in a definite 
sphere and to a limited extent.”** Lotze tells us that “phenomena 
neither persist without change, nor change without a principle of 
change.” But change with him indicates transformations or move- 
ments of the thing “within a limited sphere of quality.” ‘The 
essence or substance of a thing is that which admits of change,” but 
in change “the thing never passes over from one sphere to another.” 

When Ritschl defines the thing as the “law of the constant change 
of the qualities,” or supposes “‘a law in the perceived history of the 
thing,” he is giving an abbreviated statement of Lotze’s position. 
For Lotze declares “that the essence of a thing cannot be expressed 
in a quality, but only in the logical form of a conception, which 
expresses the permanently uniform observance of law in the succes- 
sion of various states or the combination of various predicates.”’?® 
A thing for Lotze is known in its behavior. The complete conception 
of a thing includes its past and future history. 

Even the actual present condition of a thing would not admit of exhaustive 
analysis without thinking of the mutual connection of the manifold phenomena 
which it exhibits as already ordered, according to the same law which would 
appear still more plainly upon a consideration of the various states past and to 
be expected of the thing. 

This concept of a thing as the law of its changes serves to bring out 
the idea of unity in difference, and yet Lotze confesses that it is a very 
imperfect concept of a thing. For a thing is always more than a 
concept or idea. We must remember, too, the methodological char- 
acter of our concepts. Then the term “law,” as used above, needs 
to be defined. By the use of the term he does not mean a general 
law, but “‘an instance of its application.” Then, too, law may be 


18 Metaphysics, Vol. I, chap. 2. 19 Ibid., chap. 3. 
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individual, and this is meant here. We may define the thing as “the 
realized individual law of its behavior.” Yet this statement is not 
exact, since the law is not realized, but has always been real. 

It is not a law which, though real as law, had still to wait to be followed, but 
one followed eternally, and so followed that the law, with the following of it, 
was not a mere fact or event that takes place, but a self-completing activity. 
And this activity we look upon, not in the nature of a behavior separable from 
the essence which so behaves, but as forming the essence itself—the essence not 
being a dead point behind the activity, but identical with it. But, however fain 
we might be to speak of a real law or a living idea, in order the better to express 
our thought, language would always compel us to put two words together on 


which the ordinary course of thinking has stamped two incompatible and con- 
tradictory meanings. 


One may, or may not, accept this idea of a thing, but Ritschl does 
accept it, and when his statement is viewed and interpreted in the 
light of Lotze’s fuller exposition, many of the criticisms of his oppo- 
nents lose their force. 

When Ritschl ascribes purposive causality to things—when the 
thing is defined as “the end which the qualities serve as means” — 
he means to accept Lotze’s view that things possess a certain selfhood. 
“Tf there be things,” Lotze says, “with the properties we demand of 
things, they must be more than things. Only by sharing this char- 
acteristic of spiritual nature can they fulfil the general requirements 
which must be fulfilled in order to constitute a thing.’’?° 


Our ideas, feelings, and efforts appear to be in their nature the states of a 
being, of the necessary unity of which, as contrasted with them, we are imme- 
diately conscious . . . . for these inner events appear to us as states only through 
the marvelous nature of mind, which can compare every idea, every feeling, every 
passion, with others; and, just because of this relating activity with reference to 
them all, knows itself as a permanent subject from which under various condi- 
tions they result.?* 


The self, then, is for Lotze the best example of a thing, and it is 
not in thought merely, but by our whole experience, that we are able 
to know ourselves, and what we mean by a thing. In the passages 
already quoted we see that for Lotze there is not some substance 
behind the thing or soul to which the qualities adhere. It is not a 
substance which lies behind things and gives them reality, but 


20 Metaphysics, Vol. I, chap. 7, §97- a1 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 633. 
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“reality is that ideal content which, by means of what it is, is capable 
' of producing the appearance of a substance lying within it, to which 
it belongs as predicate.’’?? 

We have seen that Ritschl accepts Lotze’s definition of a thing. 
We have now to point out that certain passages indicate that, like 
Lotze, he held that things are in constant interaction. Lotze affirms 
that things are in interaction, and that the nature of the inter- 
action is determined by the natures of the interacting things and 
by the relations existing between them. A certain state is not car- 
ried over from one body into another.*3 But the effect in a body A 
is determined when we consider both the nature of A and of B, the 
interacting things, and the relations C under which they interact. 
Further, the relation between subject and object comes under the 
general relation of the interaction of things. When subject and object 
interact, states are produced in the former. ‘Our ideas are excited 
in the first instance by means of external impulse.” For this reason, 
an idea is not a mere copy of something. Since it comes under the 
general law of interaction, the nature of both subject and object, and 
the relation existing between them, co-operate in the determination 
of the idea. For Lotze the soul is active, and the sensation is not a 
passive content given, but the reaction of the soul upon the object 
which stimulates it. 

Ritschl accepts this view (JR, p. 18): 

In the theory of things, it is taken for granted that the self is not of itself the 
cause of sensations, perceptions, etc., but that these peculiar activities of the 
soul are stimulated by its coexistence with things of which the human body is 
one (7M, p. 44). 

The soul affirms itself as “‘ cause of its changing sensations under the 
stimulus of the appearance of the thing.” He speaks (TM, p. 64) 
of a “series of sensations excited by the thing.” 

For all causes which affect the soul work upon it as stimuli of the special 
activity with which it is endowed. The relation of the soul to all the causes which 
work upon it is not one of simple passivity; all actions upon it, rather, it takes up 
in its sensations, as a reaction in which it manifests itself as an independent cause 
(JR, p. 21). 

If sensations and perceptions are states in a self or thing as a 
result of its interaction with others, then knowledge is subjective, 


22 Oudlines of Metaphysics, § 28. 23 Ibid., § 48. 
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though it may have a transubjective reference. This is what Ritschl 
seems to hold. He gives the following as a psychological genesis of 
the concept of a thing: 


The presentation (Vorstellung) of a thing arises out of the different sensations 
which, in a definite order, fasten themselves to something that perception fixes 
in a limited space. We posit the apple as a round, red, sweet thing, since the 
sensations of touch, sight, and taste bunch themselves in the place in which the 
corresponding relations of form, color, and taste are perceived. These same 
relations which by repeated perceptions meet in a common spot we unite in the 
idea of a thing, which exists in its relations, which we know only in these relations 
and designate by means of them. The relation of the marks in question, thus 
fixed by our sensations, to the thing which we express in the “judgment,” “This 
thing is round, red, and sweet,” signifies that we know the subject of this propo- 
sition solely in the predicate. Could we leave them out of view, or forget them, 
the thing which we had come to know in and by these marks would cease to be a 
matter of knowledge (TM, p. 63). 

The impression that the perceived thing in the change of its marks is one, 
arises from the continuity of the feeling of self in the succession of sensations 
excited by the thing. Further, the apprehension of the thing as cause and as its 
own end arises from the certainty that I am cause and that I am end in the activ- 
ities due to me. . . . The appearances which are perceived in a limited space in 
the same position or series, and their changes in.a definite limit and order, are 
combined by our faculty of representation to the unity of a thing, after the analogy 
of the cognizing soul which, in the change of its corresponding sensations, feels 
and remembers itself as permanent unity (TM, p. 44). 

In these passages Ritschl explains how we form the concept of 
the thing. He reminds us of Kant. And if these passages, together 
with the definition of metaphysics as presenting the categories of the 
mind (which was discussed in the previous section), were taken apart 
from his ontological position, we would pronounce Ritschl Kantian. 
We seem to have here Kant’s logical or psychological division of form 
and content. We have the faculty of representation uniting the 
sensations into a phenomenon-thing. The thing, apart from this 
content, is a pure formal concept. Kant says: “The unity neces- 
sitated by the object cannot be anything but the formal unity of our 
consciousness, in the synthesis of the manifold in our representa- 
tions.”*4 Kant tells us again: “Phenomena are nothing but sen- 
suous representations, which therefore by themselves must not be 
taken for objects outside the faculty of representation.”’*5 


24 Critique of Pure Reason (Max Miiller’s translation), p. 87. 25 Ibid., p. 86. 
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But is it possible for Ritschl here to be in agreement with his 
ontological position and with the general position of Lotze? That 
he thought so is plain from his appeal to Lotze in the very passage 
(TM, p. 44) which sounds most like Kant, and in the other passage 
(pp. 63, 64) he passes at once from the genesis of the concept to its 
validity. Further, in these very passages the excitation of sensations 
is caused by the thing. In the matters here discussed the position 
of Lotze does not differ materially from that of Kant. For Kant the 
world of nature is the product of consciousness. It is constructed 
by the understanding. Phenomena, then, are in consciousness. 
While Kant’s general thought is that consciousness embraces both 
subject and object, yet sometimes he would seem to imply that the 
world of objects is the mental construction of the individual conscious 
self. For Kant, then, we know phenomena. But now Lotze finds 
in this statement, that we know phenomena,” a prejudice. What 
Kant calls phenomenon, the mental construction, it would seem that 
Lotze would call knowledge. Kant’s phenomena are not realities, 
because they are a knowledge of reality, and knowledge is subjective. 
Knowledge is knowledge for someone just as truly as it is knowledge 
of something. Sensations, perceptions, and conceptions are elements 
of knowledge, and are the possession of an individual consciousness. 
Lotze says, in the passage to which Ritschl appeals: 


We admit, therefore, the complete subjectivity of our knowledge with the 
less ambiguity because we see clearly, moreover, that it is unavoidable, and that 
although we may forego the claim to all knowledge whatever, we can put no 
other knowledge in the place of that on which doubt is thrown that would not be 
open to the same reproach. . . . But this universal character of subjectivity as 
belonging to all knowledge can settle nothing as to its truth or untruth. And it 
is a fallacy, on account of the subjectivity of all the elements out of which it has 
been formed, to deny its truth, and to pronounce the outer world to be merely a 
creation of our imagination. For the state of things could be no other, were 
the things without us or not. Our knowledge in the one case, our impressions 
in the other, could alike consist only in states or activities of our own being—in 
what we call impressions made on our nature, supposing these to be things, but 
on no supposition on anything other than a subjective property of ours.?? 

The demonstration of a thoroughgoing subjectivity of all the elements of our 
cognition, sensations, pure intuitions, and pure notions of the understanding is 


21 Metaphysics, § 94. 26 Logic, § 312. 
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in no respect decisive against the assumption of the existence of a world of things 
outside of ourselves. For it is clear that this subjectivity of cognition must in any 
case be true, whether things do or do not exist. For, even if things exist, still 
our cognition of them cannot consist in their actually finding an entrance into 
us, but only in their exercising an action upon us. But the products of this action, 
as affections of our being, can receive their form from our nature alone. And 
it is easy to persuade ourselves that, even in case things do actually exist, all 
parts of our cognition will have the very same subjectivity as that from which it 
might be hastily concluded that things do not exist.*® 


In his Logic,?® Lotze points out that an intelligence can never be 
the thing-in-itself, but can only “have an aggregate of ideas about 
the thing. He who demands a knowledge which shall be more than 
a connected and consistent system of ideas about the thing—a knowl- 
edge that should exhaust the thing-itseli—is no longer asking for 
knowledge at all, but for something entirely unintelligible.” 

What, then, Kant calls phenomena, Lotze would apparently call 
knowledge. Sensations, percepts, concepts, unite to form knowledge, 
but not things. They are processes in the individual consciousness. 
But things exist for Lotze whether we know them or not. When 
you ask after the psychological genesis of knowledge—that is, after 
the relation of sense to understanding—Lotze’s position is similar to 
that of Kant. He advances somewhat upon the psychology of Kant, 
but his general position is the same. There are with Lotze certain 
a priori elements in knowledge, there are logical acts which have 
formal and not real significance. He says: 

We cannot assent to the distinction between the matter and form of knowl- 
edge as drawn by Kant. The idea is, indeed, perfectly just, but he formulates 
it inaccurately when he ascribes the entire content to experience, and the form 
alone to the innate activity of the mind. Kant was well aware of the fact that 
even the simplest sensations which in the strictest sense furnish the original 
content of all our perception do not come to us ready made from without, but, 
on the contrary (if we are to hold to the concept of an external world), can only 
be considered as reactions of our own nature of combined sense and intellect in 
response to the stimuli coming from that world.%° 

It is not, then, for Lotze that the content of sensation is furnished 
by an unknowable, and that the mind subsumes this under its own 
forms; but rather that the soul, stimulated by its interaction with 


28 Outlines of Metaphysics, § 79. 29 Logic, § 308. 
3° Ibid., § 326. 
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things, reacts in the form of sensations, feelings, and ideas. The 
concept of a thing is formed from its continued activity. Now, it is 
a “sensation which is our warrant for the presence of real being. 
. . . » There is this reality of content, which in the last resort is given 
only in sensuous perception.”3* “Sensation is the only warrant for 
the certainty that something is.” If now you abstract from your 
concept of the thing all the qualities, you have left an abstract form 
which cannot convey knowledge of any particular thing. 

Ritschl, then, is in accord with Lotze when he describes the 
genesis of a concept as a subjective process; when he further says 
that, apart from its qualities, a thing is a purely formal concept; and 
when he affirms that “the sensations which come to us through the 
senses are the first and last guarantee that the things, which we 
perceive in the sensations which they excite, exist or are real” (7M, 
pp- 44, 58). He is in accord with him when he affirms that the unity 
of the concept arises out of the continuity of the feeling of self, and 
when he ascribes cause to the thing after the analogy of the soul. 
Lotze affirms that “what we take to be the perception of a thing is 
never more than a plurality of contemporary sensations held together 
by nothing but the identity of the place at which they are presented 
to us, and by the unity of our consciousness which binds them together 
as intuitions.’’3? But, says Lotze, the natural theory of the world 
never believes that it finds the essence of the thing in these qualities, 
and he seeks for a more adequate conception of the thing. Ritschl 
follows him when he says that the subject is known in its predicates, 
and uses for illustration the very sentence of Lotze: “The thing is 
round, red, and sweet.” But he passes at once from what he calls 
an elementary concept of a thing to a more adequate one, that is, to 
Lotze’s definition of a thing. 

But how can we pass from the genesis of the concept to its validity ? 
How go from the subjectivity of knowledge to the transubjective 
reality of the thing? Ritschl does this several times, but he never 
tells us how. Let us turn to Lotze. It is, indeed, a difficult question 
for him to answer. He gives us an antithesis of thought and things, 
but just how thought assures us of things which are not thoughts is 
a difficult problem. It seems to come down to the fact of intuition, 


31 Metaphysics, Vol. I, chap. 1, § 344. 32 Ibid., Vol. I, § 16. 
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of immediate conviction, to feeling, to the sensation itself. It is a 
deep conviction which we must accept as true. “Fichte did not 
draw the only logical inference that could be drawn, namely, solip- 
sism. And if you admit the existence of others, then why not of real 
things.” Bowne, a disciple of Lotze, calls things “projected con- 
ceptions.” ‘We do not know,” he affirms, “how our thoughts, 
which arise and exist only in our consciousness, should yet grasp 
realities independent of our consciousness; but we are compelled to 
admit the fact, and if in one case, then why not in others.” Lotze 
acknowledges that there is not the same necessity for this in the case 
of things that there is in that of persons. For a Universal Being 
could act upon us in such a way as to produce a uniform impression 
of things, and satisfy all our intellectual demands. A subjective 
idealism is then a possibility. But, in general, Lotze assumes the 
existence of things as a fact of which we are immediately conscious. 
' And his explanation of this would seem to be as follows: Things exist 
in interaction. Sensations, ideas and feelings are the states in a con- 
scious being which arise through this interaction. They give us 
knowledge of reality. Appearance has both a subject to which it 
appears and an object which appears. Ideas are not things, they are 
not copies of things, but they are valid of things. Every sensation, 
feeling, or idea “is in itself a bit of information about reality;’”’3% it 
is the very nature of knowledge that it gives us information of things 
beyond the immediate experience. The concept of a thing may 
arise in the child-mind after repeated experiences. And the concept 
conveys to the child information concerning its own cause. It is in 
this light that Ritschl is to be interpreted when he makes real things 
the cause of experience, and yet regards the concept of the thing as 
the product of experience. 

The interpretation given above seems to be Lotze’s thought. If 
so, then he teaches that we know reality. We have partial knowledge 
because we are finite, and stand, not in the center, but at the periphery 
of reality. We can outline reality; we can tell its formal character. 
Things are soul-like entities; but our knowledge is limited. For 
Lotze this is not valuable knowledge which leads us to see the formal 
nature of things; but the laws of science, and the values which ethics 


33 Robins, Lotze’s Theory of Knowledge, chap. 2, p. 52. 
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and religion express, constitute the really valuable knowledge and 
give content to the reality whose formal character ontology delineates. 
If we were to accept Lotze’s Logic alone, we would be inclined to 
say that he limits knowledge to phenomena; but in that case he 
should not discuss the nature of things in themselves. Interpreters 
differ, and Lotze is so many-sided that it is difficult to understand 
him. Robins interprets him in accordance with the interpretation 
here given. Many of his students take the same general position. 
Ritschl seems to have interpreted him thus, and that is important for 
us. He considers him a mean between gnostic scholastism and 
agnostic Kantianism. 

In Ritschl’s theory of knowledge he denies the scholastic concep- 
tion of substance as the essence of things. He denies the separation 
they make between the thing and its qualities. He denies their 
claim to perfect knowledge, and finds in it a logical fallacy. They 
transform a logical concept into a metaphysical entity. They over- 
emphasize the laws of thought, and make them constitutive of reality 
when they are only methodological. He rejects Kantianism. It is 
not true that we know only phenomena. This reduces knowledge to 
an illusion. He accepts Lotze’s position, and interprets him to mean 


that we have a partial knowledge of reality. We know the formal 
nature of things by metaphysics. Their real nature is learned by 
experience, and induction is the method of procedure. We can 
never know things as a perfect intelligence knows them, but only as 
they are for us. Knowledge is subjective. It is the possession of an 
individual consciousness, but it has an objective reference. 


Il 


1. The Platonic theory of knowledge——Wendland says*+ that 
Ritschl does not know the difference between a memory-image and a 
concept. Neither does he appreciate the function of a concept. Our 
concepts are not merely a matter of preference, but we are led to form 
them by the nature of reality outside of us. When a class-concept is 
correctly formed, it is as sharply and clearly drawn as that of an 
individual thing. Ritschl virtually denies that careful thinking fol- 


34 Albrecht Ritschl und seine Schiiler, pp. 37-46. 
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lowing perception can give us a better knowledge of — than 
perception alone. 

Liidemann!s considers it is false to compare ideas as Plato used 
them with memory-images. Plato, moreover, held that the ideas 
were in relation to us, though not to our sense, yet to our thought; 
so they are not things-in-themselves. These ideas were not to account 
for the changeable, but the endurable in things. His ideas were 
concepts, and when Ritschl fails to find a definite and clear knowledge 
in them, it is because he confuses concepts with intuitions. 

Esslinger’® judges from Ritschl’s attacks upon class-concepts that 
he would forbid conceptional thinking, since he regards it as self- 
deception to attain definite and clear knowledge by means of concepts. 
One, then, knows less about on object after reflection upon it, than 
before. Ritschl needs to be reminded that “percepts without con- 
cepts are blind.” The idea of an apple is a definite and clear pre- 
sentation. 

These criticisms contain an element of truth. Ritschl does not 
discriminate between an image and a concept. The difference is 
entirely one of function. A concept is a rule for the construction of 
the object or class. The image may serve for the picture of the con- 
cept. One does not always fill out the picture fully. But the image 
is always particular. There is no image of a horse in general. The 
difference between the particular and the general is one of function. 

Ritschl, in his brief statement of Plato’s ideas, does not do justice 
to that philosopher. His ideas were universals. Lotze, in his 
Logic,3” recognizes the problem of Plato, and ascribes to his ideas the 
reality of eternal validity. He thinks this is what Plato himself meant 
to claim for them. But Ritschl does put his finger on the difficulty 
in Plato’s thought, namely, the causal relation between pure eternal 
being and the changing individual things of sense-perceptions. 
Ritschl, moreover, is correct when he says that, because of the logical 
value of universals and concepts, they are often improperly valued 
and employed. They are given a metaphysical existence. The 
relation of substance and attribute is a logical one. We call that 
“attribute” or “quality” which we cannot think of without ascrib- 

38 Protestantische Monatshejte, 1897, pp. 189-205. 

36 Zur Erkenntnisstheorie Ritschl’s. 37 Logic, §§ 316-20. 
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ing it to something else, and we call that “substance” which we regard 
as the bearer of these qualities. A thing, then, is a substance in 
respect to something else. Substance and qualities are correlates. 
And the same thing may be a quality with respect to one thing, and 
yet be regarded as substance in respect to another. Now, in the 
case of a physical body there are certain qualities which, as Ritschl 
points out, are constant, e. g., extension and resistance; while there 
are others which change with every experience. We may regard 
the former as substance, since they represent the relatively common 
or constant element in our experience. We may call them the essential 
elements of the thing, and regard the other qualities as accidents. 
But when we regard them as forming a separate metaphysical entity, 
to which the other qualities are attached, we have, as Ritschl affirms, 
hypostasized a logical abstraction. These qualities of extension and 
resistance, as a separate metaphysical entity, have no more reality 
apart from the whole concrete experience than do the other qualities 
which change with every perception. The same may be said with 
regard to any state of self-consciousness. There are certain elements 
which are relatively constant. The impulsive element of will, or 
that which Kant designates the “I think,” may be found in every 
state of consciousness. Every state of consciousness is impulsive, 
or it is owned. I cannot have a state of consciousness without think- 
ing of it as mine, without referring it to the ego. Yet to make of this 
will-element present in every concrete state, or of this “I think,” a 
separate and metaphysical entity which lies behind consciousness and 
is the cause of all its states—to find in it a metaphysical self—is to 
hypostasize a logical abstraction which can have no existence apart 
from the concrete whole from which it has been abstracted.3* In 
his doctrine of the memory-image Ritschl does point out how meta- 
physical entities are placed behind souls and things as substances or 
things-in-themselves which support the qualities and activities. In 
doing this he places himself in line with modern psychology and 
logical thought. 

Ritschl does not stand for the particular against the universal, as 
Esslinger affirms, but for the individual as against either an abstract 
particular or an abstract universal. He does not say that repeated 


28 Cf. Frank Thilly. Philosophical Review, Vol. XI. 
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observation and reflection will not give us a better knowledge of 
things—he tacitly assumes that they do; but he does say that these 
repeated observations and reflections simply relate the thing more 
completely to the self, and so the thing by them is not known apart 
from its relations to us. When Ritschl denies that a clear knowledge 
can be gained from the concept of an apple, his real point is one of 
method. It is not wise to begin with the concept of “apple,” “soul,” 
or “absolute,”. and from this concept seek to attain truth by means 
of speculative and logical thought. Here Ritschl has in mind 
Hegelianism, and is influenced by Lotze. The latter everywhere 
points out the danger in taking universals of thought for reality. 
He affirms, over against the constitutive nature of thought, its metho- 
dological character. 

Every concept expresses only an aspect of a thing. There can be several 
equally right and fruitful concepts of the same thing. The concept manifests 
only a part of the nature of the thing. It beholds it from the periphery and not 
the center. All such concepts are liable to change and modification, and can 
gradually develop and express more and more the nature of a thing.39 


But does not Ritschl lay too much stress upon the abstract char- 


acter of thought? For him the process of attaining universals is a 
process of abstraction. The greater the extension, the less the inten- 
sion. Lotze*® tells us that the universal has as many marks as a 
subsumed individual, but that the marks are general in the former, 
while in the latter they are definite. Yet even he admits that in the 
most general universal some marks would be reduced to zero. We 
may admit that all thought is an abstraction. But it is a necessary 
abstraction. It is so because the reality of immediate experience 
has gone from us, and we seek a method to bring us in contact with 
reality again. Thought is abstract because it is only a phase of 
experience; it is abstract as long as it is inadequate. But when we 
say that the forming of universals is an advance in abstraction, we are 
looking at but one phase in the process. We do abstract to attain a 
universal, but we attain the universal to apply it, and in that sense 
the process is toward concreteness. Let us take Ritschl’s concept of 

39 Robins, Lotze’s Theory of Knowledge, chap. 2, p. 63; cf. also Lotze, Logic, 
$§ 345, 316, 138; Mikrokosmus, Vol. II, pp. 333 ff. 

4° Logic, §§ 25-33. 
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an apple. We form the concept “apple” as the predicate of the 
judgment, “This is an apple.” Now, if this is a live judgment, 
we know more about the subject, the “this,” than we did before 
the judging process. It is not a pear, or some other fruit, but an 
apple. And we know more about the predicate, the “apple,” since 
all apples are now related to this one particular species of fruit. 
Knowledge is relating, and every advance to universals means an 
increase in relations. 

Ritschl is correct in his emphasis on the individual. The indi- 
vidual apple is the real apple. It is this I must take account of, 
if I would have the experience of eating an apple. This functional 
point of view would mean some change in Lotze’s concept of a thing, 
though he approaches it when he defines a thing in terms of its 
behavior. 

Ritschl’s criticism of the scholastic conception of the soul has 

received severe criticism from the pen of Pfleiderer.4* The latter 
thinks that when Ritschl gives up the concept of a soul as a thing-in- 
itself, he takes the position of the Positivists. They explain 
the unity of the self as appearance and only the manifoldness as the reality; but 
how this appearance could ever be brought about, how the actual consciousness 
of the identical ego, how the continuity of consciousness, how recollection from 
one day to another, is possible, if there are in us only changing functions, and 
not a permanent unity from which they proceed and into which they return, 
depositing there their results—this is and remains hereby wholly incomprehen- 
sible. 
Ritcshl, moreover, contradicts himself when he maintains a self- 
sufficient moral character, for he assumes the “‘in itself of the soul.” 
The doctrine of a soul which seeks to do without ‘a soul will have 
difficulty in finding a place for immortality. 

Garvey‘? thinks that Ritschl’s criticism of the scholastic separa- 
tion of the soul from its activities is justified, and he agrees that that 
which is most valuable is our conscious activities, and not the sub- 
conscious. Yet Ritschl is incautious in his statement, and goes 
farther than present psychology demands. “Attributes and opera- 
tions cannot be permanently construed, unless on the assumption of 
such a permanent unity which is manifest and active in, but is not 

4" Ritschl’ sche Theologie, pp. 10-12. 

42 The Ritschlian Theology, pp. 138-40. 
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exhausted in, these attributes and operations.” ‘There is a mental 
latency, an organic basis, which must be taken into account in a 
rational construction of personality, as well as the conscious functions 
and empirical variations.” Yet the fact that Ritschl accepts Lotze’s 
definition of a thing which is applicable to the self, as well as his 
treatment of the divine personality, shows, he thinks, that Ritschl 
never meant to deny the unity of consciousness. 

Traub‘ agrees with Ritschl. Pfleiderer identifies the scholastic 
concept of a soul-in-itself behind its conscious functions with the 
conception of the unity of consciousness, and the whole force of his 
criticism that Ritschl dissolves the soul into a multiplicity of its 
functions rests upon this mistaken identification. But the unity of 
the soul is not in a substance behind consciousness. ‘The assumption 
of an individual soul-substance behind each soul does not explain the 
unity of consciousness, but only complicates the problem. This 
conception has been abandoned by modern psychology. It affords 
no help to the doctrine of immortality. For the hope of immortality 
is not grounded on the form of the soul, but upon its valuable content. 

Traub’s criticism of Pfleiderer is correct. It is probable that he 
has not correctly interpreted Pfleiderer, but it is certain that the 
latter did not do justice to Ritschl. When Ritschl rejects the soul- 
in-itself, it is the scholastic entity that he has in mind. When 
Pfleiderer affirms the “in itself” of the soul, he does not mean it in 
the scholastic sense. Ritschl’s position is here again a reflection of 
Lotze.*4 Lotze rejects the scholastic conception of soul-substance. 
The relating activity of consciousness affirms its necessary unity. 
“Tt is not through a substance that things have being, but they have 
being when they are able to produce the appearance of a substance 
present in them.” If Lotze used the term “substance” for the soul, 
he had in mind nothing more than the unity of consciousness. He 
considers that the idea of a substance as a sort of atom under each 
individual thing or soul is absurd. He chides Kant because, while 
he shows conclusively that the soul in the scholastic sense would be 
absolutely unknowable, he still seems to imply that, if we could only 
know it, we should have some very valuable knowledge. Lotze tells 

43 Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1894, pp. 91-129. 

“4 Metaphysics, §§ 243-47. 
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us that we know the being of the thing in what it is and does. “ Every 
soul is what it shows itself to be—unity whose life is in definite ideas, 
feelings, and efforts.” The idea of substance does not help us in 
our hope of immortality, but that hope rests upon the meaning of the 
universe and the significance of the soul in its relation to the whole. 

We have seen that Ritschl accepts Lotze’s ontology, which includes 
his doctrine of the soul. He is antagonistic to mysticism. He 
wishes to make a place for historical revelation and to put the proper 
value upon ethical action. Ritschl emphasizes a practical type of 
piety. The practical philosophy of Lotze appealed to him. They 
have much in common; but Ritschl lacks what Lotze possessed— 
moderation of statement and the power to recognize all phases of a 
truth, even the criticisms and views of his opponents. There is some 
truth in Garvey’s statement. Consciousness is not exhausted in its 
conscious activities, and even so noted a psychologist as Professor 
James, who rejects the doctrine of soul-substance, and whose general 
psychological and philosophical position is more or less in line with 
Ritschlian thought, has nevertheless, in his Varieties of Religious 
Experiences, an appreciative chapter upon mysticism, and virtually 
finds place for revelation in the subliminal or subconscious self. 

2. The Kantian theory of knowledge.—Pfleiderer asks: “If Ritschl 
agrees with Kant when he says the thing-in-itself is unknowable, 
how can he criticise him for limiting knowledge to phenomena ?’’45 
Fliigel*® finds in Ritschl a misinterpretation of Kant. Kant never 
says that real things are unknowable. Noumena, or things-in- 
themselves, are unknowable, but real things are phenomena, and 
these are what we know. Traub finds that Ritschl has accepted 
the common interpretation of Kant which, while it must be admitted 
that it has several passages in its favor, is nevertheless incorrect. 
Kant never meant to say that things-in-themselves are unknowable, 
but “that their interdependent changes ground the world of phe- 
nomena.” Kant uses the thing-in-itself as a negative limiting concept 
(Grenzbegriff). It brings to expression the limits of our knowledge 
of experience, but it is not a positive reality which is at the basis of 
the phenomenal world and its changes. “Theoretical knowledge, in 

48 Ritschl’ sche Theologie, p. 2. 

46 A. Ritschls philosophische und theologische Ansichten, p. 9. 
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the sense of Kant, knows of no other reality than those of the world 
of phenomenon. Phenomenon and thing are one and the same; a 
being behind phenomenon is a mere chimera.” 

Pfleiderer’s criticism is keen, but superficial. This might be said, 
in general, of his entire treatment of Ritschl. The very fact that 
Ritschl seems to contradict himself so squarely in two consecutive 
sentences ought to have led so able a critic as Pfleiderer to question 
his own interpretation. Pfleiderer says of a certain position of 
Ritschl: “That seems very simple and evident—so simple that one 
might only wonder that such sensible people as Plato and Kant 
could not have reached it.” One feels like replying here to 
Pfleiderer: “This contradiction seems very evident and clear—so 
clear, in fact, that one can only wonder that so sensible a man as 
Ritschl might not even himself have noticed it.” It is difficult for 
two men, representing such extremes in thought, spirit, and method, 
as Pfleiderer and Ritschl, to understand and appreciate each other. 
Pfleiderer’s work, however, is not to be compared with that of 
Stahlin.47 The extravagance of the criticism, and the whole tone 
and spirit of that work, must surely defeat the plain purpose of the 
author in the mind of any honest and thoughtful reader. 

There is an apparent contradiction in Ritschl’s statement, but 
his thought is consistent. We have pointed out that, if things-in- 
themselves are as the scholastics represent them, then they are 
unknowable. Ritschl says: “Kant affirms a true criticism of the 
scholastic interpretation of a thing.” Ritschl criticises Kant because 
he saw this and still maintained their conception of a thing, and this 
compelled him to limit knowledge to phenomenon. “The latter 
part,” says Ritschl, “is too near the scholastic theory to avoid its 
errors.” Ritschl’s position here is not difficult to understand, if 
one really wishes to understand him, nor is it inconsistent. 

In regard to the criticisms of Fliigel and Traub, the historical 
student of Kant must answer that there are two tendencies in Kant, 
and that Ritschl represents one and Traub the other. One line of 
Kant’s thought does lead him to Traub’s position. The real thing 
and phenomenon are one. The thing-in-itself is a limiting concept. 
It is a necessity of thought to complete experience. The more we 

47 Kant, Lotze, und Ritschl. 
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relate things, the better we know them. But, again, there is also the 
other line of thought in Kant, which Ritschl has correctly represented 
and justly criticised. Kant seems to have Locke’s idea of the real 
essence of things, and to admit that thought cannot give us this. We 
do not know things-in-themselves, but that would be the most valu- 
able knowledge, if we only could. For these things-in-themselves are 
the true realities, and, in contrast with them, the phenomena, which 
we know, are comparatively unreal. In the moral world we come 
in contact with these realities, but they lie behind the phenomena of 
sense as the cause of sensations. There is a realism in the system of 
Kant which is near the scholastic conception of a thing. Seth says** 
that it never entered the mind of Kant to deny the existence of things 
in themselves. Paulsen‘? thinks “every unbiased reader must admit 
that Kant never for a moment doubted the existence of things-in- 
themselves. It was the primary and self-evident presupposition of 
his thought at all times.” “The world of appearance implies as a 
necessary correlate a world that appears. Without this the idea of 
a phenomenal world would be meaningless.” Professor Tufts*° 
shows how both these tendencies mentioned above are manifest in 
the thought of Kant as reflected in the Lose Blatter. The neo- 
Kantians have developed the idealistic tendency according to which 
the thing-in-itself is the ultimate category or notion by which we 
round off experience. Traub is a neo-Kantian, and naturally places 
this interpretation upon Kant. Of the two tendencies, that of 
Ritschl is probably truer to the thought of Kant himself. It is inter- 
esting also to notice that in his interpretation of Kant, Ritschl is in 
line with Lotze’s’* interpretation and criticism of Kant. 

3. The Loizean theory of knowledge-—No other part of Ritschl’s 
system has been subject to so severe criticism as the sections which 
contain his epistemological presuppositions. His interpreters differ 
very widely, but they nearly all unite in their condemnation of these 
presuppositions. Ritschl has been regarded as a subjective idealist, 


48 ‘Epistemology in Locke and Kant and Epistemology of the Neo-Kantians,” 
Philosophical Review, Vol. II, pp. 172-186. and 293-315. 

49 Immanuel Kant, p. 154. 

5° Philosophical Review. 

51 Geschichte der Philosophie, § 25; Outlines of Metaphysics, § 4. 
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as presenting subjective idealism and naive realism combined, as a 
vulgar realist, as Kantian, and as a consistent follower of Lotze. 

a) Subjective idealism.—This is the estimate of Stahlin, Steinbeck, 
Rub, Wagener, and Luthardt. Stahlins? disputes Ritschl’s claim to 
be Lotzean. For (1) Ritschl makes a distinction between actual 
things and things-in-themselves. (2) Lotze regards phenomenon as 
something which arises directly in the human mind and is purely 
subjective. Phenomena are the product of our minds in which 
things do not present themselves as they are, and by means of which 
no knowledge of actual things is given us. (3) Ritschl says that 
things-in-themselves are unknown, but Lotze does not regard them 
as absolutely unknowable. (4) Space with Lotze is a subjective 
intuition, and the thing which we cognize in the phenomenon given 
in space has as little objective reality as the spatial phenomenon in 
which it is cognized. “The thing has no objective reality.” After 
pointing out these differences, Staihlin proceeds to show the contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies in Ritschl’s own position. Inasmuch as 
Steinbeck5* takes identically the position of Stahlin, and seems to 
have followed him in his interpretation, we may sum up the position 
of these two critics as follows: (1) Ritschl contradicts himself in the 
terms “things-in-themselves” and “real things.” ‘They are not the 
same; for the former are unknowable, the latter are known. But 
they are the same; for Ritschl criticises Kant for denying knowledge 
of “real things,” when he says that only “things-in-themselves” are 
unknowable. (2) Ritschl defines a thing as a purely formal concept 
without content. But the phenomena are real only as the thing 
appears in them. This leads us to pure subjectivity. (3) Or, 
phenomena are affections of sense. They are subjective states of 
the soul. But the soul is a thing, and the thing is a formal concept. 
We have states or qualities without subject or object. (4) The 
thing-in-itself is a memory-image. It has no objective reality, but 
the phenomena are appearances of the things-in-themselves; they 
therefore have no objective reality. They are shadows of shadows; 
they are appearances of memory-images. ‘Phenomenon has no 


32 Kant, Lotze, und Ritschl. 


53 Das Verhdltniss von Theologie und Erkenntniss-Theorie erdrtert an den theo- 
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existence; things given in perception as unities of phenomena have 
no existence. Things-in-themselves are empty shadows.” Stahlin 
draws the awful consequence. God and the soul go. And with it 
falls Ritschl’s whole theology. Steinbeck thinks that Ritschl never 
meant to land in such subjectivity, and he finds several passages 
which show conclusively that Ritschl held firmly to the objective 
reality of God and things, but did so illogically. Pure subjectivity 
is the logical issue of Ritschl’s principles. 

Wagener ’* and Rub‘ find in Ritschl’s statement of the genesis of 
the concept of a thing subjectivity of the Berkeleyan type. The 
phenomenal world is the real world. All things have their existence 
for the consciousness in which they are. The real thing is a formal 
concept. The thing-in-itself is a necessity of thought. This is not 
Kant’s position, for he did not deny things-in-themselves. Ritschl 
teaches solipsism. In Ritschl’s statement of the origin of the memory- 
image Wagener finds his explanation of the origin of space. But the 
explanation is incorrect; for the first time we see a thing, we see it 
in space. For Ritschl the “projection of a thing-in-itself with con- 
stant marks is the same thing as to present an objective space in 
which things have place.” The philosopher recognizes, according to 
Ritschl, that the thing in space arises only as an involuntary abstrac- 
tion, as the projection of the memory-image. Time has its origin in 
the same manner. Wagener admits that, if Ritschl accepted Lotze’s 
ontology, he could not be called a subjective idealist, and he quotes 
a passage from Ritschl5° which, he acknowledges, can be interpreted 
as showing that Ritschl had Lotze’s conception of God. But the 
relation cannot be admitted, since in that case a Ritschlian theologian 
would need to be a Lotzean philospher, and, moreover, the position 
of Lotze leans toward the pantheism of Spinoza. 

b) Subjective idealism and naive realism.—This is the position of 
Pfleiderers? and Pfenningsdorf.5* In Ritschl’s statement, “We know 
the thing in its appearances,” Pfleiderer thinks the problem of knowl- 
edge is not even touched, much less solved. For phenomena are the 

54 Jahrbiicher fir protestantische Theologie, 1884, pp. 194-227. 

88 Die Erkenntnisstheorie von R. Lipsius verglichen mit denjenigen von Brede- 
mann und Ritschl. 

56 Christliche Liebe, Vol. III, p. 201. 57 See reference given. 

38 Dogmatisches System von Lipsius und Ritschl. 
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images of things presented by ourselves. They are within our con- 
sciousness. But the thing in itself cannot be this, for it must exist 
apart from any representation of it. Do, then, our images allow us 
to know the thing in itself accurately, or only inaccurately, or possibly 
not at all? Ritschl never answers. But in his little work Ritschl 
informs us that things in themselves are memory-images, and that 
real things are the products of our representing consciousness (§ 2, 
Pp. 44; §4, p. 64). Ritschl teaches us that the thing is a formal 
concept. Our faculty of presentation forms it through fastening 
sensations together, and we think it as being-for-itself, in analogy 
with our own souls; but there is nothing existing in itself which actu- 
ally corresponds with this idea of ours. The thing is a formal con- 
cept “in which we express the continuity of our own subjective feeling 
of self.” Ritschl teaches the doctrine of subjective idealism. And 
this doctrine fails to explain (a) the origin of sensation,(b) why just 
these qualities and not others are united in the concept of a thing, 
(c) why others experience the same unities as I, and (d) why I am 
justified in supposing that other persons beside myself exist at all. 
Subjective idealism always leads to realism, but seldom in so naive a 
manner as in Ritschl. For in the same proposition in which he tells 
us that a thing is a product of the faculty of presentation, he makes 
the thing at the same time the cause of sensations. Here we have 
in one sentence subjective idealism and naive realism, with the 
contradiction that the thing is at the same time both cause and 
product. 

Pfenningsdorf finds the same contradiction as Pfleiderer. The 
thing is both the product of the faculty of presentation and the cause 
of sensations, and no “unbiased reader” can deny the contradiction. 
Pfenningsdorf claims on the ground of Stahlin, already given, that 
Ritschl is not Lotzean. Ritschl considers it vulgar and unphilosophic 
thinking to conclude from phenomena to things-in-themselves, but 
asserts that we know the thing in its appearance as the cause of its 
qualities. Here he would seem to assert existence apart from sub- 
jective phenomena as real being. But he passes over to define a 
thing as purpose and as a law of change. There is a manifest impos- 
sibility in considering the thing both cause and purpose; and the 
subjectivity of Ritschl is made manifest when the thing is defined as 
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the law of its changing marks, since the thing is identified with the 
unity of its phenomena. 

c) Naive realism.—Garvey,5® Ludemann,®° Wendland,®* and 
Haug find in Ritschl a naive realism. Garvey fails to find Lotze’s 
ontology in Ritschl. Yet the latter does not pass into subjective 
idealism, as Stahlin affirms, but into a vulgar realism. Ritschl is no 
philosopher, and is either “ignorant or indifferent to the problem of 
knowledge and existence.” But Stahlin is guilty of a misinterpretation 
of Ritschl, when he says that for him the thing is a purely formal 
concept. The temper of Stahlin’s book, the writer thinks, accounts 
for this, but he regrets that Professor Orr should lend “countenance 
to this misunderstanding.” In addition to naive realism, Garvey 
finds traces of Kant’s phenomenalism in Ritschl. 

Wendland claims that Ritschl held fast to an empiricism according 
to which in the immediate experience, and in it alone, we have the 
certainty of the reality of the object. The object is given immedi- 
ately in perception, and there is no place for conceptual thinking. 

Ludemann thinks Ritschl never meant to deny the existence of 
things. He affirms that things exist, and that we know them in them- 
selves when we know them as they are for us. But, in opposition to 
the skepticism of the senses, Ritschl seems to think that reality is 
completely given in sensation and perception, and there is no place 
for thought in the construction of a thing. He has not learned the 
lesson of Kant’s analytic. Ritschl assumes that we attain immediate 
knowledge of a thing. A knowledge of it in itself is given in our 
perceptions. He does not realize that there may be illusions and 
imperfections that must be eliminated by reflection. In this he 
cannot appeal to Lotze, for the latter never held that through sense- 
perception one could attain the essence of a thing. 

d) Kantianism.—Several of Ritschl’s critics think that he has 
accepted the position of Kant. Kiigelgen and Schéen® say that he 
is nearer Kant than Lotze. Favre? thinks Ritschl is like Kant in 

59 Ritschlian Theology. 

60 Protestantische Monatshejte, 1897, pp. 189-205. 
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that he limits knowledge to phenomena. Otto Ritschl®* says his 
father’s position is virtually Kantian, and he agrees with Lotze only 
where the latter agrees with Kant. Orr®S finds the influence of Lotze 
over Ritschl to be marked, yet judges that his theory of knowledge 
is closer to that of Kant than to that of Lotze. Traub finds Ritschl’s 
position to be the “‘geniune Kantian.” For theoretical knowledge all 
reality is included in the world of phenomena, and it is the task of the 
categories to arrange the manifold of appearances in a unitary manner. 
Ritschl does not have, like Lotze, a world of metaphysical realities, 
but he is influenced by the latter in his conception of being. Ritschl 
has not sharply distinguished between the question of the genesis of a 
concept and that of its validity. When Pfleiderer, however, asks for 
the origin of sensations, he is asking for an explanation of conscious- 
ness. But this is an impossible demand. We cannot go behind 
consciousness. The category of causation cannot be carried beyond 
experience. The thing-in-itself behind phenomena is only a limiting 
concept. Our sole criterion of reality, in the theoretical reason, is 
whether or not a given concept can be articulated in the causal series. 
When one asks if this world of the theoretical reason has real existence, 
then one passes over from the standpoint of the pure reason to that 
of the practical reason. The feeling, willing self finds those things 
to have real existence which excite feelings of pleasure or pain, and 
which advance or hinder the purposes of the will. 

e) Lotzeanism.—Ritschl himself tells us that he accepts the 
Lotzean theory of knowledge, and expounds and defends it in his 
pamphlet. His statement is entitled to as much consideration as 
the judgment of any critic or disciple. His statement ought to be 
accepted until facts compel us to reject it. Ecke® decides that 
Ritschl’s position is that of Lotze. When Ritschl says that “one 
knows a thing first in its qualities, in its effects on our perceptions of 
another thing;” that “the marks are appearing effects of a cause;” 
that “the thing is cause in its effects;” that “sensations are caused 
by the thing;” that “there are causes which lead the soul and affect 
it as stimuli, etc.;”” and when he chides Kant because he limits 
knowledge to phenomena, he can be understood only to affirm _the 

64 Leben A. Ritschls, Vol. I. 6s The Ritschlian{Theology. 
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existence and knowledge of real things. Ecke tells us that Thikétter 
conversed with Ritschl in regard to his theory of knowledge, and 
that Ritschl admitted his agreement with Lotze in ontology, and 
thought that by limiting his agreement to that section of his meta- 
physics he escaped the necessary consequences of Lotze’s whole 
metaphysics. Swing®’ finds Ritschl in agreement with Lotze, and 
he interprets the latter to affirm a knowledge of reality. Mielke®* 
passes the same judgment. Fliigel®® finds in Ritschl’s theology the 
dangerous pantheistic tendencies of Lotze’s metaphysics. Ritschl’s 
definition of a thing contains a nest of metaphysical inconsistencies. 
“Do things have a purpose in their effects?” “How do we know a 
thing is cause of its marks? Do we knowit, or infer it?” What is 
his meaning when he says the thing is the law of the change of its 
qualities? There is no real being, but we name the law of constant 
change, being. The thing as law of change cannot, then, be the cause 
of change. Ritschl has the monistic-pantheistic metaphysics of 
Lotze. For he says: “One must think the world as unity in order 
to explain the reciprocal action of things. But in this sense is the 
substance of the world more significant in the conception of a uni- 
versal law than in that of cause?” Fliigel regards this as in perfect 
harmony with the reasoning of Lotze by which the latter concludes 
to a unitary world-substance. 

It is interesting to see the wide divergence of opinion among the 
critics of Ritschl. Some find the position which Ritschl takes in his 
larger work to contradict that in the smaller. Others find his teach- 
ing in both works to be consistent, but reject his position entirely. 
Some object to his solipsism, others fear his pantheism. His thing 
is a formal concept, and it is a naive realism. He has no place for 
conceptual thought, and he is a genuine Kantian. Why all this 
difference of opinion? The standpoint of the individual critic answers 
in part. The speculative and pantheistic Pfleiderer misses that 
respect for the intellect that he desires. The Herbartian Filiigel 
thinks that prominence is not given to the independent real, and 
the dogmatic theologian misses the element of supernaturalism; 

67 The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl. 

68 Gottfried Mielke, Das System Albrecht Ritschl’s dargestellt, nicht kritisirt. 

69 See his A. Ritschl’s philosophische und theologische Ansichten, pp. 9, 10. 
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while the sympathetic Traub, both a Kantian and a Ritschlian, 
wishes his two masters to live in harmony. The standpoint of the 
man means more in a question of theology or philosophy than in one 
of mathematics or science. And the peculiar position of Ritschl to 
all other theological parties renders him susceptible to criticism from 
every-quarter. 

But the theological and philosophical standpoints of the individual 
critics cannot entirely account for the wide difference of opinion. 
Ritschl’s own statements are unclear and inexact. His Theologie 
und Metaphysik is a polemic, and was produced in the heat of con- 
troversy. It is an answer to objections, and is not meant to give an 
adequate treatment of epistemological problems. Statements are 
made which perhaps under other conditions would be modified or 
suffer a change of emphasis. Moreover, he means it, he tells us, 
to be an abbreviated statement of Lotze’s general position, and he 
tacitly assumes that his opponents are familiar with the latter. There 
are certain passages in Ritschl which, if isolated, suggest every inter- 
pretation given. But when viewed in the light of the whole contro- 
versy, and with the background of the philosophic thought of his age, 
and especially that of Lotze, they can all be reconciled. His critics 
have made the mistake of criticising his position before they gave 
him sympathetic interpretation. His position may be untenable, but 
the first necessity, even to overthrow him, is a sympathetic interpre- 
tation. And this demands that one put himself in the position of 
the author, and view matters from his standpoint and in the light of 
his purpose. Ritschl’s critics have failed to do this. 

If we bring under consideration the criticisms of Ritschl which 
have just been presented, we have to deny the difference between 
Lotze and Ritschl that Pfenningsdorf and Stahlin indicate. Ritschl 
does not differentiate things-in-themselves and real things. His posi- 
tion here is that of Lotze. There is an ambiguity in the term “ things- 
in-themselves.” The scholastic “things-in-themselves” are not real 
things, but the precipitate of memory-images. But when things-in- 
themselves are correctly conceived, they are real things. Or, if one 
would make a difference at all, that difference would correspond to 
the difference between partial and perfect knowledge. Things-in- 
themselves are things in relation. We know them as they are related 
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to us. A perfect knowledge would know all their relations. Again, 
it is incorrect to say that for Lotze phenomena give no knowledge of 
reality. There are passages in his system, and especially in his 
Logic, which would seem to lead to this conclusion; but his thought, 
taken as a whole, teaches that appearance is a knowledge of reality. 
Moreover, Lotze criticises Kant, because the latter teaches what is 
here imputed to him. When Stahlin says that Lotze held that things- 
in-themselves are not absolutely unknowable, he is correct; but this 
is precisely the position of Ritschl. Stahlin’s criticism shows that 
here he fails completely to understand Ritschl. For the whole point 
of the latter is an attack upon a “scholastic interpretation of a thing.” 
Stahlin is correct when he affirms that for Lotze space is a form of 
perception, and this is also Ritschl’s position, and he reveals it clearly 
in his discussion of the personality of God. But when Stahlin con- 
cludes that on that account the thing has no objective reality, he 
shows a lack of clear philosophic knowledge. What is meant by 
objectivity? Any presentation in consciousness has a certain objec- 
tivity; or objectivity may mean universality, or that which exists in 
space and time. Even for Kant objects have as much objective 
reality as the empirical self; for both are included in consciousness. 
For Lotze an objective reality has an existence for self. The thing 
has precisely the same “objective reality as the self.” Neither is in 
space; but space is the form in which things appear to us, and this 
appearance conveys real information of the behavior of things. The 
same criticism may be urged against the term ausser uns as used by 
Steinbeck. Does it mean an object in space, or a Kantian thing-in- 
itself ? 

We have already pointed out that when Ritschl calls a “thing-in- 
itself” a memory-image, it is the scholastic conception of a thing 
that he has in mind. This failure of interpretation renders much of 
the criticism against Ritschl absolutely worthless. Ritschl never 
says, as Pfenningsdorf claims, that it is a mistake of the vulgar to 
conclude from phenomena to things-in-themselves. The mistake of 
the vulgar is that they conclude to the scholastic thing-in-itself, to a 
substance behind and supporting qualities. Ritschl teaches us that, 
if we form a correct conception of the thing, we shall be led to Lotze’s 
view, and affirms that the “cause is known in its effects.” It is a 
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pure piece of imagination on the part of Wagener, when he makes the 

-Memory-image Ritschl’s explanation for the genesis of space and 
time. Ritschl tells us that he wishes to account for the scholastic 
view that we know things apart from their activity. So far as Ritschl 
reflects his psychological position, he is in harmony with Lotze, and 
no doubt would accept his explanation of the origin of space and 
time. 

When Pfenningsdorf and Fliigel criticise Ritschl’s doctrine of the 
thing, they ought to interpret him in the light of the fuller exposition 
of Lotze. When one conceives cause as Lotze does, there is no con- 
tradiction in saying that the thing is both cause and purpose. For 
the self can be both cause and purpose. When we limit the term 
“law,” as Lotze does, and keep in mind the methodological character 
of our concepts, the thing, when defined as law, is not reduced to a 
mere formal concept. Fliigel as a realist raises the old question of 
the relation of the individual to the whole. Lotze denies mere 
becoming, with which Fliigel charges him. Lotze denies the doctrine 
of independent reals, and it is his merit to have pointed out the insur- 
mountable difficulties in this doctrine. But no one will claim that 
Lotze gave a final solution to the problem of individuality in its rela- 
tion to the whole. When Fliigel asks if the thing then is uncaused, 
he should remember that Lotze forbids us to ask after the cause of 
experience. Our task is not to create the world, but to understand it. 

The criticism of Pfleiderer loses its force when we remember that 
Ritschl accepted Lotze’s idea of the thing and of its relation to the 
self, and denied the position of Kant. If you define phenomena and 
conceive things-in-themselves as Kant did, then it is impossible to 
say that we know “the thing in its appearance.” Even Ritschl 
might see that. But Lotze denies this position of Kant. Robins’° 
says for Lotze this involves (1) a false and abstract distinction between 
form and matter; (2) the view that appearance only is known, at 
least directly; (3) the dogma that, if reality is knowable, it can be 
known only indirectly by the mediation of appearance which must 
be the identical copy or likeness of reality; (4) the traditional dualism 
which Kant accepted between subject and object. One might reject 
Lotze’s position, but it is hardly fair to him to say that he has not 


7° See his Lotze’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 34. 
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“touched the problem of knowledge;” and if Ritschl indicates and 
accepts Lotze‘s position because he does not restate it in full, he 
ought not to be open to this charge. Neither should Garvey say 
that he is “no philosopher.” Ritschl impresses the diligent student 
of his work with the fact that occasionally he did a bit of philosophic 
thinking. 

A true interpretation of Ritschl shows the superficial and unfair 
nature of the criticisms of Stahlin and Steinbeck. For the thing-in- 
itself is not a memory-image, but is a soul-like entity. A thing is 
not a phenomenon of consciousness. The concept of a thing in our 
consciousness is our knowledge of a thing. It is the nature of knowl- 
edge to be knowledge of something. While the concept of a thing is 
subjective, it gives us information of a transubjective reality. Knowl- 
edge is a product of experience, but it conveys information of things 
which are causes of experience. The thing is not both cause and 
product of experience, as Pfleiderer affirms, but the thing is the cause 
of the concept of a thing, which is a product of the experience of the 
self. Ritschl never defines a thing as a purely formal concept. That, 
as Garvey correctly points out, is just his criticism of Frank’s imper- 
fect concept of a thing. 

If the position of Ritschl is that of Lotze, he can scarcely be 
charged with naive realism. He agrees with Lotze that the individual 
alone is real, but it is by reflection that he passes on from the elemen- 
tary to the consistent concept of a thing. There are isolated passages 
where he tells us that sensation is our only warrant for affirming that 
things exist, and Lotze says the same. The common man does seek 
to exclude errors by repeated observation and by comparing his con- 
ceptions with others. This is, in fact, the scientific method of obser- 
vation and experiment, and involves reflection, and is the basis of 
further reflection. Ritschl does not exclude conceptual thinking. 
He is not a Hegelian, but is by no means a mere empiricist. 

Our aim has been to interpret Ritschl, and it is not our task to 
give a full and critical appreciation of his position. Criticism might 
better be directed to the fuller and clearer statement of Lotze; for it 
is only in the light of the garment of Lotze that the shreds and patches 
of Ritschl can be put together. The philosophic thought of today 
is scarcely able to accept this doctrine of ontology. Schiller’s criti- 
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cism?* seems to the writer to be just. To accept the world as given, 
and to recognize that we cannot go behind experience, is to accept the 
world in which things are in interaction. Lotze’s concept of the 
absolute does not explain change. We do not know why there 
should be change in the absolute. If the interaction of things neces- 
sitates a change in the absolute to restore equilibrium, there seems to 
be no place for freedom. When Lotze assumes freedom, he does it 
at the expense of the absolute. 

From the standpoint of modern psychology and logic, Lotze’s 
position may be criticised. Jones’? has done this in his philosophy 
of Lotze. What is the relation between sensation and conception ? 
At one time all is given in sensation, and thought has merely to do 
over the work of sensation. At another time thought has a bare 
multiplicity given, and it must combine the elements. Lotze has a 
“psychic mechanism,” which takes the place of Kant’s “imagination,” 
and mediates between sense and understanding. In places, at least, 
he implies that a datum is given, and that we can have a subjective 
consciousness before we have an objective consciousness, so that 
thought has “to objectify the subjective.” Ritschl seems to show, 
in his brief statement, the same mistake. As a psychological analysis 
his formation of a concept is not correct. He seems to assume that 
sensations are given. But sensations are an abstraction. They are 
an abstraction of the psychologist just as atoms are of the physicist. 
It is an undifferentiated experience which is immediately given, and 
from which, for logical purposes, both universals and particulars are 
abstracted. We must remember, of course, the methodological 
character of Lotze’s concepts. It is probably true that Lotze held 
that there was a cognitive element in every sensation, and it is in this 
light that we have interpreted him. 

From the epistemological point of view, it is difficult to see how 
an idea is not a copy of reality, and yet is valid of, and gives informa- 
tion concerning, reality.”3 Lotze can hardly escape the copy-theory 
which he rejects. We are certain, by immediate intuition or by 


71 “Lotze’s Monism,” Philosophical Review, Vol. pp. 225-45. 

72 Henry Jones, The Philosophy of Lotze’s Doctrine of Thought; see also trenchant 
criticism by Dewey, in Studies in Logical Theory. 

73 See John Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory, pp. 54 ff. 
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direct sensation, that we have a knowledge of reality. If this is 
true, there does not seem to be much room for thought.’4 

Things are made of such stuff as thoughts are. They are thought- 
constructs.and represent modes of action. Thought itself arises in 
experience when a habit is broken, to form a new method or habit 
of action. From the intellectual point of view, the thing is a concept; 
from the practical, it is a more or less fixed mode of action. Traub 
is correct when he says that the reality of a thing is determined by 
our fecling-willing nature; but he fails to realize that thought in the 
service of the will forms the concept as a means of action. There 
is but one test to the reality of a thing, and that test is its function. 


74 See discussions on epistemology in the Philosophical Review, by Seth, Rogers, 
Tufts, and MacLennan. 





ANECDOTA MONOPHYSITARUM 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PETER MONGUS, PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA, 
AND ACACIUS, PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE, TOGETHER WITH THE 
HENOTICON OF THE EMPEROR ZENO AND THE RESCRIPT OF THE EMPE- 
ROR ANASTASIUS, NOW FIRST TRANSLATED FROM THE OLD ARMENIAN 
TEXT 


FRED. C. CONYBEARE 
Oxford, England 


The correspondence translated in the following pages reveals to us the 
secret negotiations between the patriarch Acacius of Constantinople and 
Peter, surnamed Mongus, the Monophysite patriarch of Alexandria, which 
attended and led up to the famous Henoticon of the emperor Zeno in the 
year 482. The reader who glances too hastily over it, and who notes the ful- 
some eulogies bestowed by Acacius upon Peter, who had for so long been his 
bitter enemy and adversary in faith, may be inclined to regard these letters 
as forgeries committed by the Monophysite party, with a view to glorify 
their famous prelate. But this view will not hold good. Severus, the 
Monophysite bishop and historian of Antioch in the early years of the 
sixth century, shows an acquaintance with the text of this correspondence, 
as the scholar Renaudot has shown. Nor is there any reason why Monophy- 
sites should have picked upon Acacius for their forgery, for this prelate 
was condemned for heresy in the reign of Justinian, and his name erased 
from the diptychs of the church in Constantinople, so that he might 
not be prayed for by the orthodox. Now, the Monophysites would not 
have taken the trouble to hang such forgeries as these, supposing they be 
forgeries, upon the name of a patriarch who ceased to be of any account 
and was so early condemned asa heretic. He was not a conquest to boast of. 

I have taken the Armenian- text here translated from a manuscript 
which is at present in the library of the Armenian Fathers of St. Anthony 
in Stambool. Until the year 1871 this library was at Rome. And while 
it was there the entire manuscript was copied by two of the Mechitarist 
Fathers of Venice, of whom one was the well-known historian and poet 
Alishan, more than fifty years ago. This apograph of theirs, now in the 
library of St. Lazaro in Venice, was copied from end to end by myself in 
the year 1900; for it is the most valuable repertory in existence of documents 
bearing upon the history of the medieval Armenian church. Because of 
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the nature of its contents it is called the ‘‘ Letter-Book of the Patriarchs;” 
and it contains correspondence between the Greek and Syriac and Armenian 
churches, and also the Roman; beginning with the letters of the catholi- 
cus Sahak to Proclus of Constantinople, and ending with the correspond- 
ence with the view to union between the Vatican and the patriarchs of 
Cilicia in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The manuscript is in size 
24X18X8 centimeters, written upon paper, and 355 folios in length. 
The whole of it was copied by one Thomas, whose colophon at the end of 
the letter of Anastasius is to be found below. And he wrote it in Cilicia, 
according to his final notice, six years after the sultan of Egypt had taken 
the fortress of Romklay and carried Stephen, the Armenian catholicus, 
into captivity. This was in the year 1292; therefore the date of the manu- 
script is 1298. But another notice of the copyist Thomas informs us that 
the first part of the volume, comprising documents anterior to the year 
1050, was copied by him from an older manuscript which belonged to 
Wahram, son of Gregory Magistros, and which had been written in the 
year 1078 for Gregory Catholicus, called the ‘‘Lover of the Martyrs.” 
The entire manuscript was printed in the autumn of 1901 in Tiflis, at the 
press of Rhodineantz, under the will of the late Joseph Ismireantz. I 
have compared the printed text with the Venice apograph, and find it to 
be very accurate. 

The correspondence before us was certainly translated from a Syriac 
original, for it is full of strongly marked Syriac idioms, such as ever char- 
acterize Armenian translations made from that language. Perhaps we 
can discover from the marginal note which is to be found at the end of 
the letter of Anastasius the date, if not of this Syriac original, at least of 
the Armenian translation. For that note was written in the year 595, 
which corresponds with the thirteenth year of the emperor Maurice, and 
eighty-nine years after Anastasius wrote the letter, so that he must have 
written in the year 506. The thirteenth year of Maurice is further equated, 
and rightly, by the author of this note, with the 144th year after the Council 
of Chalcedon, for that council was held in 451. I believe that this date 
595 must have been that of the translation from Greek into Armenian of 
this correspondence, because in the eighth letter of Peter the month of May 
is identified with the Armenian month Margatz, and this equation of May 
with Margatz held good roughly for forty years from 584 A. D. onward. 
For in 584, Margatz 1=May 1; in 595, Margatz 1=April 27; in 624 
Margatz 1=April 21; and after another eighty years, in 704 A. D., Margatz 
became discontinuous with the Julian month of May, for its first day fell 
on April 1. Thus the equation of May with Margatz can only have been 
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made in or soon after 584, and it must have arisen within the limits of the 
Armenian translation itself. 

The concluding date 320 of the King of Kings A... . is difficult to 
explain, nor am I certain here of the reading of the original. For in the 
printed text the notice stands as I have rendered it above; but the Venice 
apograph has as follows: 

In the pontificate of the Armenians of George and in the year 320 of the king 
of kings Ash. . . . (or? Al. .. .). When this letter was written, up to, etc. 


In the one case, then, the year 320 of the King of Kings=sos5 A. D.; 
in the other, 506 A. D.; and the first year of this era would be 275 A. D. 
in the one case, and 186 A. D. in the other. The era referred to must 
surely be that of the Sassanides, but this is supposed to have begun from 
the first year of Ardashir, 223-24 A. D. I cannot explain either the earlier 
or the later date. The later Persian era of Ias-dagerd began in 632 A. D., 
and cannot be the one intended. 

The beginning of this correspondence is unfortunately lost. Of the 
two patriarchs, Acacius reveals himself as the more insincere, and one sus- 
pects that he saw the vision of Christ on the altar to order. The advice 
of Peter that his friend should pray in secret for Monophysite saints, 
while the deacon read out a counter-list from the diptychs, almost betters 
the Jesuit teaching of mental reservation. It is evident, however, that 
.the Monophysite saints were not popular in Byzantium. Altogether these 
letters convey to us a not very pleasing idea of the mentality of fifth-century 
Greek prelates, no matter to what faction they belonged. 

The only one of these documents preserved in the original Greek is 
the Henoticon, and I have rendered the Armenian text of it, wherever 
possible, in a way conformable to the Greek. 

These letters of Peter reveal an intransigence of spirit on his part quite 
out of keeping with the letter ascribed to him by the historian Evagrius, 
iii, 17, in which he declares to Acacius that he had never anathematized 
the Council of Chalcedon, nor regarded it as other than confirmatory of 
that of Nice. In the light of this new evidence, we can safely condemn 
this letter, given in Evagrius, as a forgery. 


FROM THE LETTER-BOOK OF THE PATRIARCHS 
FIRST LETTER OF PETER TO ACACIUS 
*, . . . which Satan has sown within the churches. And when I heard all this, 
I, the lesser Peter, was very much afraid of the judgment of God; and I say 
to Julian, my deacon: “Make a firm agreement with me, and let no one know 
t Through the loss of a folio the beginning of this letter is wanting. 
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of this plan until the will of God be brought to pass.” And he took oath unto me. 
Then I took courage, and wrote a letter in my own handwriting; and I gave to 
Julian the same advice which he gave to me, namely: “Write in your own hand- 
writing.” And I dispatched him, and said: “He will summon thee, and give 
a letter by the hand of a man who seems to thee to be trusty; send it on. I 
likewise will send one by him, and do thou adjure him not to divulge this counsel 
to anyone.” And the deacon Julian said to me: “I have a servant, as trusty as 
myself.” And he brought him to my bishop’s residence, and I made him swear 
upon the holy evangelists; and I ordered my deacon Julian to settle in the city 
of Constantinople, and to become the go-between of the letters which I and he 
should write to one another by means of his young man Theodosius. 

And, having offered prayer, I forthwith dispatched him, and he went on 
board. 

That which is pleasing to God and man has been written to me without delay; 
and I have given my letter to be brought to thee under seal. But I have not 
written further until I hear from thee to say how thou art disposed unto me, 
and I have sealed my letter with a cross on the upper side. 


SECOND LETTER OF PETER TO ACACIUS 


Peter, patriarch of Alexandria, to Acacius: 

Eighty days having expired since the departure hence of my deacon Julian, 
he has sent to me a letter by the hand of his youth, Theodosius, which has been 
written by thee to me; but when I saw the superscription thereof, I refused to 
open and read it because of the address which was written on it; for it was 
written thus: “I have given this letter to the blessed bishop and patriarch of 
Alexandria, Peter, from Acacius, bishop, who is patriarch in Constantinople.” 
Tell me, why do you call him “patriarch” against whom you were formerly filled 
with anger? For I am patriarch, as thou hast said, whether willingly or no. 
For with God’s help I have kept and will keep my faith, and have not gainsaid it. 
But thou, how dost thou call thyself “patriarch,” and art not rather stricken 
with heart-ache at the thought of who thou art, that hast plunged the land in such 
disasters? Remember this, fellow, and recollect that the righteous judge will 
demand at thy hands an account of all the subversion and disturbance of the faith. 
So soon as I saw this letter written by thee, I broke not the seal nor read what 
was written in the papers within. But I at once returned it to thee under thy 
seal, just as it reached me. 


FIRST LETTER OF ACACIUS TO PETER PATRIARCH 

Wise physicians are wont to cut off withered limbs with a knife of steel. 
In this way following, hast thou, my wise father, with a spiritual knife cut off 
the will of impiety and made a proper beginning of the cure. 

Wherefore I have been the more emboldened, and I trust’ in God in whom 
thou also hast put thy faith, that Jesus, his only-begotten Son, may anoint all the 
swollen wounds and sores with his soothing emollients, and give new strength 
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to, and set up afresh, the withered limbs of his church; and that the Lord God 
may through thee, our father, renew afresh that faith which flourished aforetime, 
and which I through a slip of my tongue have denied. And as I have through 
my ignorance anathematized thy holiness, I now repent and turn me again, as 
of old Peter, the head of the holy apostles, repented of his denial which concerned 
Christ, and by his sorrow was at once restored. 

And now I entreat thee, my spiritual father, to let me be in communion with 
thee, and gladly bear the suffering, if only this estrangement may cease of the 
church, the bride of Christ. For I must needs suffer torments in my body, 
even as it is written, and reap Christ as my reward, of whom I have until now 
deprived myself. Do thou clothe thyself now, father, in faith with the sweet 
and gentle quality of mercy, such as was the apostle Paul’s; and say unto us all: 
My children, whom I once more bring to second birth with pangs, until Christ 
be imaged in you. But thou didst well not to open and read the first letter; 
for, as thou hast said, the superscription was ill-worded, albeit within was written 
as follows: 

“‘The light of orthodoxy has blazed forth on those from whom it was hidden 
till now, and has illumined us who sat in darkness and in the shadow of death. 
So it is then that to us does the blessed David cry aloud and say: ‘All went astray 
together and became unprofitable, There is none that doeth good, not even one.’ 
When the prophet used the words ‘except one,’ of whom did he speak? That 
is to say, of our God.* But he seems now to me to speak about thy holiness, for 
thou alone among the priests hast righteously kept the truth. For all we priests, 
_ according to the word of Elijah the prophet, have forsaken God and gone after 
impious princes. For through our unprofitableness we lost the light of orthodoxy 
which continually illumineth unto glory, and now we are reduced to straits and 
to suffering. But do thou show forth thyself, hidden splendor of orthodoxy, and 
illumine from above them that sat in darkness and in the shadow of death. Thou 
lamp full of the sheen of orthodox excellency, be like unto Stephen, the first 
martyr, and call upon God in our behalf; for we have persecuted thee, and do 
thou say: Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 


THIRD LETTER OF PETER TO ACACIUS PATRIARCH 
Peter, patriarch of Alexandria, to Acacius: 

The letter which you have sent from thyself to us accumulates sorrow upon 
sorrow in my soul. For until now it was the one sorrow of my soul to think how 
I might be worthy to depart from this life in orthodoxy and righteousness; and 
might receive the crown of orthodoxy, and stand spotless and flawless before 
the awful tribunal of our God Jesus Christ. Now, O beloved one, I know not 
what I shall call thee; for thou hast confined me in chains from which I shall 
not escape. And so I know not what to do, and am not able to dissemble; for 
I am no dissembler of Christ. I am not worthy to heal the sorrow which thou 
hast of thy own will brought on thyself, inasmuch as for thirty-one years ye have 


2 The words “that is . . . . God” seem to be a copyist’s gloss. 
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without mercy massacred the flock of Christ by your infidelity. For those who 
were not your partisans ye have with sword and with divers sufferings at the hands 
of impious princes deprived of this life, and have gainsaid the beauty of that 
church in behalf of which Christ died, while he was with the Father and to the 
Father; and with the fatal instrument of the tome of Leo ye have destroyed 
Christ, by dividing him into two natures; and, like a pitiless lion, if it were 
quarry for your teeth, ye have with ravening torn asunder his flock. For in 
your impiety ye have divided the indivisible God. 

Now, therefore, I know not what to do. For I am not able to heal the sorrow 
which ye have wilfully brought on yourselves; for I am a sinful man and mortal. 
But ye shall offer up your petitions to God, whom ye have denied; and not cease, 
so that he may turn and have mercy and save you. May our lament be taken up 
by all the ranks of the saints, by the multitudes of heavenly beings, since we have 
stripped off their glory; by the garden which was planted for our sake and which 
welcomes us not because of our want of faith, by the sun which refused to behold 
the suffering of its Lord, but put on darkness instead of light, in order to confute 
them that in that age were lacking in faith. And in this age, let our lament 
be taken up by all the congregations of the righteous, seen and unseen, by all 
the hosts above. And Gabriel and Michael, the captains of the angelic hosts 
above, shall offer up their petitions to the God who loveth mankind. The Sera- 
phim and many-eyed Cherubim shall also offer up petitions in our behalf; also 
the chariot of annunciation, which magnify the Holy Trinity, the Godhead that 
begins not, to the end that he may with his mercy asperge this sinful congregation. 
But in the present I cease not to advise you to offer up your prayers and petitions 
to God whom you have denied, until he turn again to you and have mercy. 


SECOND LETTER OF ACACIUS TO PETER 


From Acacius to Peter of Alexandria, patriarch: 

I now reckon myself just, because I have seen thee take upon thyself our 
sorrows, and am aware of the holy prayers which thou, who hast not denied God, 
dost offer up to him in our behalf. Moreover, I shall deem myself blessed in 
being rebuked by thy goodly teaching; and I now recognize that thou art a chosen 
disciple of Jesus Christ. For thou hast not dealt with us in accordance with 
our transgression, but hast been manifested from God a goodly corrector of all 
men. For it is good teaching of thine to say that “‘it is well for you to offer up 
petitions without ceasing to the God whom ye have denied, to the end that he 
may turn again and have mercy and save you.” 

But in respect of the tome of that impious Leo, our fathers who were before 
us were partisans of the impious Prince Marcian, as also we ourselves who 
followed them have gainsaid in writing the only-begotten Son of God, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This tome, however full of impiety, I now, in the presence of beings 
in heaven and on earth and under the earth, anathematize in this letter which 
I have herewith written with my own hand. 

So now, O holy father, have regard to the quality of mercy bestowed on thee 
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from God; and reflect whether thou wilt be angry and give us up, and whether 
thou wilt return evil for evil. Nay, rather return good for evil, like a faithful 
follower of Christ. Think whether thou wilt abandon us in these fetters of 
denial, and reject those who repent, rather than loose by the authority which has 
been given thee from God these bonds which fetter us. Howso, I have cursed 
in mine own handwriting the tome of the impious one, in this letter which my 
hand has written. And now I will be silent until I shall have offered up my peti- 
tions to God, who loveth man, and to thy doctorate.3 


FOURTH LETTER OF PETER, THE PATRIARCH, TO ACACIUS 
Peter, patriarch of Alexandria: 

Hush, my friend! How much you‘ trouble my soul! Hush, and tell me not 
of the fact that until now you condemned myself; for you were handing me over 
to death as one that was impious, and were drawing the sword of the Emperor 
against me. But now I perceive that you are come forth as my champion, who 
were before a destroyer of men, and minded to cast them into straits and torment. 
But now you are offering to God prayers in my behalf, and you have cast me 
on to the spiritual sword, which can slay both soul and body. But far be it from 
me to return evil for evil; nay, rather would I return good for evil. You ask 
me: Will I abandon, or will I delay, or will I not receive them that repent? 
Well, now, I would have you know, O friend, that I regard you as altogether 
an outcast. Yet far be it from me to return evil forevil. If God gives me strength, 
I will not delay, will not abandon you; but I receive them that repent. But 
until I read this letter of yours, written with your own hand, in which you have 
cursed the tome of the impious one, I wondered, and I do not cease wondering 
yet. Or do you not know, my good man, or do I not know, what you have done? 
For when you cursed this tome, you cursed your fathers who put their signatures 
to that tome, and who also ordained you a priest? For it is they who have been 
cursed by you; and so you have cursed yourself, since you were ordained a 
priest by them. By consequence you are an outcast from your bishopric; and 
let not these words of mine distress you, for I am not ashamed to speak the truth, 
even though anyone should cut off my head. 


THIRD LETTER OF ACACIUS TO PETER 
From Acacius to Peter, patriarch of Alexandria: 

Once more will I speak, but after that I will not further address you. O, 
holy father, have regard to the grace given to you from God, and consider whether 
you will delay or abandon, or not receive them that repent. It is true that I 
have cursed myself, in that I have just now cursed in writing the tome of the 
impious one; and I rejoice that I have not spared myself, in order that I may 

3 Or “to thy learned self.” 

4In the Armenian the correspondents address each other mostly in the second 
person singular, but sometimes in the second person plural. So far I have discrimi- 


nated, but henceforth I reject the tedious use of “thou” and “thine” in favor of “you” 
and “your.” 
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thus reap Christ as my reward. And that is why I have committed myself to 
God, who loves man, and to your doctorate. Only have regard to the mercy 
which is given to you from God in behalf of his church. If all the bishops curse, 
in the same way as I have, the tome of the impious one, they will be found as well 
as I to lie under the curse. Where, then, will be the springs of mercy of our God, 
and how shall we receive the Scripture which says: ‘Confess thy sins, in order 
that thou mayst be justified.” 

Surely, then, it exists for us. If repentance on our part brings no remission 
of the sin, then destruction awaits the whole congregation. What of the altars 
which will lie neglected by the number of these priests, the while they are sor- 
rowing for the destruction and loss of mankind? On a sudden they are left 
forsaken by them, and the multitude of barbarous peoples will profane them, 
and the heretics will make mock at the bride of Christ; and the last state of 
things will be worse than the first. So now listen to me, my father, and stand 
firm in your strength, until you, who have not denied God, can reconcile him to 
us; so that he may wipe out from among us his priests who now repent, that 
instrument of our denial, and may restore to us the crown of orthodoxy. 

And do you, O father, who have not denied God, appeal to him, as did the 
blessed Moses when he said: “If thou wilt remit to them their sins, remit them; 
if not, wipe out myself also from thy Book of Life.” In the same way also did 
Aaron, the high-priest, sin together with the people, for he offered worship 
together with them to idols; but, because of the petitions of the blessed Moses, 
he rejoiced and was made whole and regained his health, for God vouchsafed 
it to him in that hour; and he was not made an outcast from the priesthood, 
but he remained and by means of it served God until his death. In the same 
way do you, our father, imitate the blessed Moses, and cry out to God, since you 
have not denied him, and say: “If thou remittest to them their sins, remit them; 
if not, wipe out myself also from thy Book of Life.” With such words you will 
reconcile Christ to us, if you will only reach out your hand and grasp us who 
perish, so that we be not utterly lost. Come down and help us at once, and 
snatch us from the infidelity of hell, and establish us upon the rock of certainty, 
which is Jesus Christ, as the holy apostle says, in the words: ‘Christ himself 
is the rock, he that for no other reason was made man, except to save the races 
of mankind.” 

And now, O father, do you stand firm, for I have put my trust in this, who 
now trust in God that he will not hinder you. Therefore do not hesitate to offer 
prayers and petitions in behalf of us, the transgressors; for you have been endowed 
with grace by God, so that you may receive the grace of God in our behalf; for 
it is said: ‘‘The Lord doeth the will of them that fear him.” This the Psalmist 
says, and he hears their petitions and saves them. For this reason I have offered 
this prayer of mine to God, who loves man, and to your own merciful self. There- 
fore, O father, have regard to the mercy which has been given to you in behalf 
of his holy church. I have spoken once, and henceforth I will be silent, nor 
open my lips. Only pardon me, for I have sinned. 
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FIFTH LETTER OF PETER TO ACACIUS 


Peter, patriarch, to the blessed Acacius, patriarch in Constantinople: 

I am distressed on all sides, and the snares of death have been spread against 
me, in that I have heard from such a brother as yourself of a repentance which 
transcends the children of men. If I do not stand by you, and suffer and live 
with you, and with you die in order that I may live with you, and with you reign, 
and if I close the doors against those who repent, then I fall into the snares of 
the impious Leo. But I make my choice now. I will die with the multitude 
that repent, in order that I may be made glad by the mercifulness of our God. 

Therefore, father, hear me; hear the plan of our God. For forty days we 
will fast, yourself and I; and meanwhile no one shall know of it, save God alone, 
who through myself hath laid the command upon you. But of these forty days 
let the priests and the members of the congregation know nothing; you shall 
plead your health in excuse, and you shall not enter into the holy altar of God 
until the full term of the prescription is past, and until you are become worthy 
again to offer praise in behalf of all the congregation of the orthodox. This is 
in order that you may suffer disability in behalf of all men, and in behalf of all 
receive remission of sins. For it is all men whom you have made to stumble, 
seeing that in the days of Basiliscus you prevented the union of the churches 
from being brought about. But as for these forty days which the God of all, 
Jesus Christ, has through myself imposed upon you as a fixed term, we will fast 
in secret, I and yourself alone, in behalf of all the congregation of the holy church. 
We will not eat bread as we would desire, nor will we anoint ourselves with oil, 
nor will we drink wine or fermented liquor. But we will live only on the pulse 
of the earth, and with lamentation and with tears we will wash our bodies morning 
and evening; and we will offer up unceasing petitions to our God, asking him 
to regard the petitions of a sinner in behalf of yourself, and-in behalf of all the 
priests who repent, and in behalf of all the people. We will pray that God in 
his mercy may turn again the priests who repent and restore them to the holiness 
of the anointing of their first orthodoxy; and that the Holy Spirit, who, sent by 
the Father, dwells within me, may, because of his mercifulness, come down from 
above and light upon yourself and upon your priests who repent. 

But I now loose you from the curse which you have imprecated upon yourself 
and upon your priesthood; and I do so because of the mercy of our Lord God, 
Jesus Christ, who through the Holy Spirit has commanded me so to do; and you 
shall be loosed therefrom, and all of them have been likewise so loosed; and it 
fulfilled through the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

But it was the great and mighty God who commanded me erewhile to impose 
upon you the term of so many days, during which I who am a simple mortal 
man might pray to God, for him to have pity upon me in behalf of all the congre- 
gations, or else at once to wipe me out rather than you from the Book of Life. 
But for the present you shall accept this prescribed term in fear and trembling; 
for I trust in his. mercy, that I may lives with youall. For in the holy gospel he 

s “Live” in Armenian as in Syriac means “be saved.” 
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himself cries out and says: “Come to me all ye that are weary, and I will give 
you rest.” 

But with regard to those who have died in apostasy, because they believed 
in the tome, and who never repented, you shall not presume, nor I, nor anyone 
else, to offer the sacrifice in their behalf. For the Lord our God will not accept 
sacrifices in behalf of them, because they denied-him and gainsaid him. But he 
closes against them firmly the doors of the kingdom. This Jesus Christ, the God 
of all, does, who said with his own lips: ‘Verily, verily I say to you, whoever 
shall deny me before men, I also will deny him before my Father in heaven.” But 
I am the more urgent in insisting to you upon the case of those in whose behalf 
you have in the past rashly and wrongly offered the sacrifice; I mean Marcian 
and Pulcheria, the heretical princes, and Paulinus and Anatolius® and Genna- 
dius,? who were formerly heretical bishops, and Simeon the elder of the monas- 
tery, and others, deacons and anchorites. But it was incumbent upon me to 
impress upon you all this concerning them before God; for it is because of the 
faith that I say whatever I say; for fear lest if I omit anything, we may be called 
to account for it to the utmost, and fall into perdition. For have we not suf- 
fered anything because of the faith, lest we should become foolish and participate 
in the offerings and eucharists of the heretics ? 

Farewell, my brother beloved in the Lord. 


FOURTH LETTER OF ACACIUS TO PETER 


Acacius, patriarch in Constantinople, to Peter, my father and patriarch of 
Alexandria: 

Everything has been fulfilled unto me according to my prayer. And now 
I have the assurance of being called by the mercy and loving-kindness of God, 
who is glorified in heaven, and who has enjoined yourself to humble yourself and 
supplicate him in behalf of us who have gone astray. But as touching the curses 
which I have imprecated on myself, I have received a complete discharge of them 
from Jesus Christ, who has through yourself interceded by the Holy Spirit. And 
as touching the fast which God has imposed upon me in secret through yourself, 
if the Lord will, I will fulfil it, observing the limits of forty days laid down in your 
command. But as regards those who attached their signatures to the tome, and 
never repented, I cannot do what you prescribe, namely, refuse to offer the sacri- 
fice in their behalf. 

For, mind you, the bishop Gennadius, who preceded myself, was wont with 
great circumstance to offer the sacrifice in their behalf, especially for Simeon 
the elder and abbot. And now how can I, after so many years, prevent this con- 
gregation of mine [from commemorating him]? For if I do so, then at once I 
shall be burned with fire by them—I mean by the princes and by the bishops 
and the elders and by the laity. For they will say to me thus: “Tf all these multi- 
tudes were lost, if all the multitude of the sons of men who aforetime have fallen 


6 Spelled “Antelis” in the Armenian. 7 Spelled “Egnadit.” 
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asleep fromjthe time of Marcian until today, if we declare that they are lost, 
then result subversion and confusion of all the churches.” But have a care and 
consider, O my father, if all the congregations will not at once return to the tome 
of the impious Leo, just as aforetime Israel returned to Egypt; and, as I said 
before, the last state will be worse than the first. 

But as recently God advised you concerning ourselves who are alive, so also 
now will he make a revelation to you about those who are dead, and who put 
their hands to the tome of the impious Leo. Have regard therefore, O father, 
to the grace with which you are endowed by God in behalf of his church. To this 
end you have been preserved safe and sound until now by the merciful God, in 
order that through you he might release all his priests and all the congregation 
from the curse of their apostasy. For he who is able to release and liberate from 
bonds is easily able to release them that lie in bonds. Have regard therefore, 
O father, to the quality of mercy conferred upon you by God in behalf of his 
Holy Catholic Church. 


SIXTH LETTER OF PETER TO ACACIUS 

Peter, patriarch of Alexandria, to Acacius, patriarch of Constantinople: 

Whereas I have allowed everything that is agreeable to God and acceptable— 
that is to say, I have without demur allowed your repentance and that of the other 
priests who are alive, and the health and salvation of all the congregation— 
therefore I am* about to reveal to you also about those who have died in their 
iniquity after putting their hand to the Jewish tome, which was published by 
the impious Leo. It is wrong for us to offer their sacrifices in the presence of 
the Godhead, for we risk thereby ourselves being lost with them. If the blessed 
Moses, who was gentler than all the children of men, ever offered sacrifices in 
behalf of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, then it is right for us to offer sacrifiecs in 
behalf of them. And why should I not cite the example of the holy apostles ? 
If Peter, the head of the apostles, ever offered sacrifice in behalf of Simon Magus, 
who was baptized and forthwith returned to his wickedness, then must we also 
offer. If the blessed Paul ever offered sacrifice in behalf of Himenzus and Alex- 
ander, who gainsaid the true faith, then must we also offer sacrifice in behalf of 
these. If all the congregations of the holy apostles ever offered sacrifice in behalf 
of all the heretics who have died, for example Protus or Aulus, then must we also 
offer. If any of the orthodox patriarchs and bishops allowed sacrifices of the 
heretics, for example of the Arians and of Potus,° then must we, at any rate, 
follow in the steps of our fathers, whether we like it or not. But you are not 
able to point me out an example in case, either from the divine laws or from the 
holy apostles, of their having offered sacrifice before the Godhead in behalf of 
heretics. 

Therefore listen to me, while in all humility I signify to you the oracle of God, 


8 Correcting en in the manuscript to em. 


9In the manuscript Potéi. Below, the same name is placed with Leo. Its 
significance is obscure. 
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which, as I believe in his mercy, he has committed to me for the building up of 
his church. And as regards your assertion that you cannot refuse to make their 
offerings for fear of the crowd of the congregation making an uproar and throwing 
the holy churches into confusion, it devolves upon me by the command of God 
to prescribe rules for your Holiness to follow, whenever you are making their 
offerings; I refer to those of Marcian and Pulcheria, the impious princes, and 
of Paulinus and of Anatolius and of Gennadius, who preceded you and were 
heretical bishops, and of Simeon, the elder and abbot, and of the other priests 
and anchorites. When the deacon proclaims the name of one or another of them 
in the service of the mass, then you, who are the patriarch in the sacrifice which 
you are offering, shall appeal in secret to God, who searches out the hidden things, 
as follows: “Lord God Almighty, do thou not despise this offering because of 
the names which have been proclaimed by the deacon, for such and such a name 
goeth unto its portion, since before thy just judgment no man can stand. There- 
fore accept, O Lord God, these our holy offerings, upon thy holy altar in heaven, 
in behalf of those who fell asleep in orthodoxy, for the sake of thy holy and 
beneficent name.” 

Accordingly, instead of Paulinus, the heretical bishop, you shall offer the 
sacrifice before God in behalf of Dioscoros, who was patriarch in Alexandria 
and who was martyred in the days of Marcian, the heretical emperor. And 
instead of Anatolius, the heretical bishop, offer the sacrifice of the blessed Theo- 
dosius, bishop of Jerusalem, who was martyred in the days of Marcian, heretical 
prince. And instead of Gennadius, heretical bishop, offer the sacrifice of the 
blessed Timothy, our faithful father and patriarch of Alexandria. And instead 
of Simeon, elder of the monastery and heretic, offer the sacrifice of the blessed 
brother of Timothy, I mean of Anatolius the elder, who was martyred in Gangra 
in the days of Leo, the heretical sovereign. And instead of Marcian, heretical 
sovereign, offer the sacrifice of the blessed Eusebius the elder, our brother who 
was martyred in Alexandria. And instead of Pulcheria, the heretical empress, 
offer the sacrifice of the blessed Eudocia, the orthodox empress. And instead 
of all the congregations and of the heretical bishops who have died, offer the sac- 
rifice in behalf of the whole congregation that is now alive, and of orthodox 
bishops and priests and anchorites and peasants. 

And O, holy man of God, when you fulfil all this in secret, you shall keep 
all the congregation spotless and free from flaw, and preserve them and save 
them from the hands of heretics; and then your offering to the Lord God will be 
accepted as it is presented, holy, free from spot and from blemish. And so the 
holy offering which is tendered by you to our merciful God will not anger him, 
for the reason that you have not mentioned the names of the heretics. You shall 
therefore be on the side of the Lord our God in the dreadful season when all the 
hosts above stand in fear and trembling around you, and fix their eyes on Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, who is being sacrificed by you as patriarch in behalf of 
his Holy Catholic Apostolic Church. Make your appeal, therefore, secretly in 
your heart to the God of all through the grace which has been given to you, and 
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say as follows: “I will not recall nor mention their names with my lips; but I 
will mention those who, because of thy name, have in orthodoxy suffered mar- 
tyrdom, to the end that we may together with them be made worthy to inherit 
thy kingdom.” And so the Holy Spirit shall hear you and shall come down 
upon your sacrifice, and with his own divine power shall sanctify you who are 
priests, as well as the heavenly hosts that stand around you, and who aforetime 
stood around you, as well as all the priests and all the congregations who live in 
consequence of your prayers. For the Holy Spirit, that is equal in power and 
authority with the Father and Son, rests upon them. The same Holy Spirit by 
the might of God shall come down and fill the entire sanctuary; I mean the 
holy altar upon which Christ is being sacrificed by you, the priest, and is dis- 
pensed to them that are called and chosen. The Holy Spirit himself will then 
descend along with you, the chief priest, and will overshadow and cover the 
entire sanctuary with his great power and might, and change and convert the 
bread into the body of the Son of God, Jesus Christ. As also the cup in which 
the wine is poured out shall be changed and converted by his divine authority 
into the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, the blood, I 
mean, which was poured forth from the divine side for the forgiveness and remission 
of sins. For in this divine blood we have been washed and hallowed and saved, 
and his Catholic Apostolic Holy Church he rules even to the ends of the earth. In 
this wise shall we who are priests of the Lord Almighty receive with true faith 
and orthodoxy the spotless and pure body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to him be glory and honor, and victory and soveregnity, for ever, together 


with the Father and with the Spirit, the Giver of life, now and ever and to eternity, 
Amen. 


But as touching the orthodox bishops in the several churches, and the other 
holy priests, whose offering they make, these [never]'° set their hands to the 
impious tome, nor died unrepentant. For not everyone can have an understand- 
ing of the command of God; consequently this will give rise to no outcry or 
tumult, on the score of their not being held worthy of the mystery of God; as 
God has said that by means of two witnesses . . . . and by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, the unsearchable God Almighty over things seen and unseen, 
I accept henceforth all which is written in this letter. And when you have attached 
your signature to its contents, dispatch it at once to me; so that, when I behold 
your signature attached to its contents, I may glorify God because of your being 
henceforth my ally and friend. But as soon as I receive your letter written in a 
spirit of orthodoxy, to which all orthodox bishops and priests and anchorites 
will bear witness, then I shall at once send my petitions and prayers to be laid 
before our sovereign, Zeno. For henceforth all men will openly curse the tome 
of the impious one, in order that the unity of the churches may be established. 

But do you, O my beloved friend, prepare yourself, and be ready whenever 
you may be summoned by the emperor, to make answer to him gently and without 

10T add “never,’’ which the context seems to need. But the text is broken, 
and we cannot guess what was the original purport of the whole passage. 
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agitation, as if you were not aware of this communication. This lest you should 
fall into temptation. Peradventure he may know of our plan in any case, and 
will say to you: “Up till now you have led astray both myself and my people, 
inasmuch as you declared to all men that Peter of Alexandria was a heretic. 
How, then, do you now regard him as orthodox?” For this reason I enjoin 
your Holiness to use great caution and prudence in your conversation with the 
sovereign, lest you should trip and be condemned by your own words. However, 
God, in whom you have hoped, and who has accepted your repentance, will 
himself give strength and prudence to your Holiness, and so there shall fol- 
low a union of the churches in the unshaken and firmly established faith. Accord- 
ingly, if the sovereign accepts the prayers of people—I mean of the devout ones 
who are in your city and who agree with us in orthodoxy—then you too shall 
fearlessly present openly our petitions and prayers to him; in order that he may 
attach his hand to a rescript, and in order that he may return to the faith and 
curse all heretics, and especially the impious destroyer of all the congregations 
who was called Poté, Leo, bishop of Rome, author of the Jewish tome which 
was impiously accepted in Chalcedon because of the infidel Eutyches. And as 
for the letter of the king, so soon as it has been written in orthodox style by the 
sovereign, Zeno, and by your own Holiness, dispatch it to me, and I will peruse 
it in order to see if it agrees with the faith of the holy apostles, and of 318 holy 
fathers who met in Nice, and of the 150 who afterward met in Constantinople, 
and of the 200 who met in Ephesus to deal with the impious Nestor. If it does 
so, then I will at once attach my signature to the document, and will manifest 
myself. If it be the will of the Lord our God, I will then return to the throne 
of the holy evangelist, Mark, and will receive the gift of my fathers, which God 
himself bestowed upon me, and I believe in him. And hereafter will ensue a 
union of the holy churches, and Christ’s sheep will be pastured together in peace 
and happiness upon the one life-giving nutriment, by us who have been chosen 
by God to be their shepherds; and our joy will be completed, and orthodoxy will 
rule in the concord of the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church. So soon as our prayers 
for all the shepherds and their flocks are finished—I mean after the forty days 
which have been imposed upon you, Acacius, the pontiff, by me, the humble 
patriarch Peter of Alexandria, by command of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
our one and single God; so soon as we have completed this holy fast in secret 
of repentance and salvation according to the command given to me by the Lord 
God, at the completion of the forty days on the Sunday, the Lord God shall 
come openly, just as he revealed himself to me by night and I believe in him— 
he will come to me here, and to yourself yonder in the midst of the congregation 
on the same Sunday, at the third hour, while we are offering the holy, i.corrupt, 
and inscrutable elements, and are glorifying the holy Trinity together with the 
heavenly hosts and the many-eyed seraphim and cherubim. In that hour he 
will appear to you yonder, and to myself here, God himself, Jesus Christ. It is 
a holy and wonderful sign which shall thus be given. For you will behold the 
only begotten Son of God in his glory openly, in the shape of a youth clad with 


c 
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a linen tunic, and reclining upon the paten and disk which are set upon the holy 
altar. And he will stretch forth his hand upon you, and will exempt you of all 
fear and misgiving, and will say to you yonder as to myself here: “Be ye of good 
cheer, for I have blotted out from you priests who repent, and from all the con- 
gregations that repent, the profanation and the apostasy which you committed 
as regards me in the Jewish tome. And henceforth you shall not see him again 
until his second coming. 
The document which Acacius, the patriarch of Constantinople, signed and 

enclosed in his letter: 

I have read and I accept all that has hitherto been written, as well as what 
I find in this letter which you, Peter, my father, head of the bishops and patriarch 
of Alexandria, orthodox and faithful, have written with your own hand. And I 
rejoice and glorify the God who dwells in you, my holy father. In this same 
letter which your hand has written, I also have written my signature with my 
own hand, as I believe in the name of Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit. Thus 
do I believe all the days of my life; and so will I keep the faith according to the 
terms which I have set down, until Jesus Christ our God shall come to judge 
the earth in righteousness, he who has spoken and through you revealed all 
this orthodox language for ever. For to him is due glory and honor and praise 
and worship, with Father and Holy Spirit, now and ever and to eternity, Amen. 


FIFTH LETTER OF ACACIUS TO PETER 
Acacius, patriarch in Constantinople and bishop, to Peter, my father and patri- 


arch of Alexandria: 

Like a wise and prudent artist you have accepted from God a foundation of 
repentance firm and unsHakable, and have undertaken to build up upon it the holy 
churches; not, indeed, with stones and earth and lime have you established upon 
earth the foundation of faith, but with spiritual words have you been filled from 
heaven by the divine wisdom, with which alone God is wise. For with your 
orthodox professions and avowals you have chastened all men, as Moses did of 
old, and as Paul did the heathen; for you have been all things with all men, 
and have won all as your reward. And I know not what name to give you. 
However, I will call you another and second Peter; for he was the greatest and 
first of the apostles, and when he was sent from God to Cornelius, he used this 
language: ‘‘God has shown me not to speak of any man as common or unclean.” 
He was head of the apostles, of the class of saints, just as you are head of the 
orthodox ones and of the priests who have been renewed; for you have done what 
he did, since you have welcomed the transgressors to repentance. For as Peter 
destroyed Simon Magus by his prayers and blotted him out, so have you, O father, 
by your prayers and tears and supplications made appeal to God in behalf of 
us; and have blotted out Leo and the tome which he published with his impious 
lips, and which our fathers anathematized. Consequently you, O father and 
priest, have received in your mercy all, and you have saved all. However, I 
appeal for mercy to the Word of God, that is, to Christ, who through you has 
signified and intimated that the priests and all the congregations should repent. 
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For this reason I accept everything which your hand has written in this letter. 
I believe and allow whatever has been written in this letter; and I rejoice and 
glorify God, who dwells in you, my holy father, and has revealed to you miracles 
according to your faith, and likewise has declared that he will show them to 
myself also who deserve them not. 

And as I accept and believe all this, I have written within the letter and signed 
it in my own handwriting. And I will believe in the all-holy Trinity all the days 
of my life, and will keep my faith as you have commanded me to do, until Jesus 
Christ our God shall come to judge the world in righteousness. And I have 
dispatched to your Holiness your letter, after setting thereunto my own signature. 
But as in your holy letter you have declared to us, you shall at once and without 
delay send orthodox and holy fathers to the well-disposed sovereign, Zeno, that 
they may present prayers and petitions to him in behalf of the union of the holy 
churches, in order that from now forth the tome of the impious one may openly 
be cursed by all men in writing. Well, I hope and trust in my God that he will 
open my lips through the might of the Holy Spirit, in such a way that I may 
say everything to the sovereign that is pleasing to God. So that as if at your 
instance and written request the sovereign, Zeno, may act, and I after him. But 
for the moment let your Holiness be indulgent and wait. Only this I ask of 
the Lord, that you may not cease to bear me in mind, who am the sharer of your 
religion and of your wishes. 


SEVENTH LETTER OF PETER TO ACACIUS 
Peter, patriarch of Alexandria, to Acacius, chief of the bishops that are in Con- 


stantinople: 

When I received from the blessed youth, Theodosius, the letter which you 
gave him to bring to me, and which was written in my own handwriting, I mag- 
nified the loving-kindness of our God; for I saw it and read it, and I find and 
welcome therein your signature, and it tallies throughout with orthodoxy. Can 
it really be that you are become a sharer of my wishes and of my religion in the 
presence of God? However, I have sent certain blessed bishops and elders 
who are with me, and also anchorites that hold converse with God, in order that 
they may tender my prayers to the well-disposed sovereign, Zeno, in behalf of 
the repeal of the impious tome and of the union of the holy churches. But write 
at once to me, O blessed one, and send to me the document which has been 
written in orthodox style by the sovereign Zeno, and by your Holiness; and pray 
for ourselves, you who are holy and devout, my friend and sharer of my religion, 
my father Acacius. 

SIXTH LETTER OF ACACIUS TO PETER 
Acacius, patriarch of the bishops in Constantinople, to Peter, my father and 
patriarch of Alexandria: 

On the arrival in the royal city of the blessed and devout bishops and priests 
and anchorites, God worked all kinds of marvels in a wonderful way. For at 
the same time the sovereign Zeno, the blessed, gave himself over soul and body 
to orthodoxy; and forthwith sent and summoned myself, with others whose sev- 
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eral names I must not tell you, for you will learn them and everything else from 
the devout men whom you sent to me. For the emperor at once ordered a docu- 
ment to be drawn up, in which he anathematized the tome of the impious one, 
as well as all heretics, and the impious Eutyches, and in which he avows the 
orthodox faith which the holy apostles have committed to us. And without 
delay they are about to depart unto you, the same holy fathers whom you sent 
hither, and with them, in all the splendor of his high office, Pergamius,** the 
Augustal of the great city of Alexandria, who has received from my hands the 
document of the blessed emperor Zeno, that he may bring it without delay to your 
holiness. And as soon as you receive the document, O blessed one, you shall 
forthwith attach your signature thereto; and so the splendor of orthodoxy which 
was hidden shall henceforth be manifested, and all men shall be illumined, at 
the same time that you release us from the chains of apostasy, who sat in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. And you shall receive from God the throne that 
is yours and your fathers’, to wit, the beloved and holy church of Alexandria. 

Receive, therefore, the true crown of God of orthodoxy, which has been given 
you from God, by the judge of righteousness, by Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
to whom is due glory and honor, for ever and ever, Amen. And make prayer 
in behalf of myself, O my father, that am your companion, friend, and sharer 
of your religion. 


The document of union which was sent by the hand of the blessed Pregmius, 
the Augustal, from the sovereign, Zeno, of good-will, and from Acacius, 
chief of the bishops that are in Constantinople, to the blessed Peter, chief 
of the bishops and true patriarch and faithful of the city of Alexandria: 
The autocrat, Cesar Zeno, pious and victorious and renowned, great and 
ever good, and Augustus, ruler of the world, to those who are in Egypt and in 
Alexandria and in Libya and in Pentapolis, to the God-fearing bishops and 
clergy, to the monks, and to all others, hail in the Lord! As to our authority 
and championship,'? our might and the arms impregnable of our sovereignty 
and kingdom, ye shall know that these consist in the true and orthodox faith, 
which through the advent of God was fixed by the 318 holy fathers who assembled 
in Nice, and which was confirmed a second time in the same terms by the 150 
holy fathers who assembled in Constantinople. By day and by night, with 
incessant prayers and with solicitude, and by means of regulations, we seek to 
increase and foster by means of this faith everywhere the holy and Catholic 
Apostolic Church, which is the incorruptible and immortal mother of our scepter, 
that in peace and concord as touching God all the pious congregations may abide 
and remain, accepting’? from our royal selves steadfast prayers, which we offer 
*t Called below “Pergmius,” and here “Pregmius” in the Armenian text. Evag- 
tius, H. E, iii, 13, preserves his real name, “Pergamius,” and styles him Hyparchus 
of Egypt. 
12 In Evagrius odoraciy. 


13 The Greek =“ and offer acceptable prayers in behalf of our empire together 
with,” etc. 
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together with the true chief bishops, and with devout men who have taken vows, 
and with the monks and anchorites; when our Savior Jesus Christ, who was made 
flesh and born of the Theotokos, the Virgin Mary, commends and readily accepts 
our praises offered as with one voice and our worship, the generation of our oppo- 
nents shall be dashed to pieces and blotted out, obliged each and all of them to 
bow their necks under God to the yoke of our authority, in order that there be 
peace and the prosperity resulting therefrom, with fair winds and fine seasons, 
with abundance of fruit, and with all else which, being helpful to us, shall without 
stint be vouchsafed to men. 

Whereas such a spotless and flawless faith can secure our own welfare and 
that of the Romans, supplications and prayers have been tendered to us by pious 
monks and anchorites, and by other reverend persons. With tears they intreat 
us to bring about the union of the holy churches, and to gather into one body 
the scattered limbs, which the traducer who hates what is good has on many 
occasions been intent to sever and cut off from one another.*4 Let them therefore 
know this, that if anyone conflict with and oppose the concordant and whole- 
membered body of holy church, he shall be delivered over to discomfiture. For 
from such a condition of things there has resulted-unto races innumerable the 
very greatest hurt and damage.*S How many times, in the past years of our 
own life, have some been mulcted of the salutary baptism of regeneration, while 
others, without receiving the divine sacrament and the communion, have reached 
the pitiless parting of death? And many a time have some dared to commit 
murder and to pollute the earth with bloodshed, and not the earth alone, but 
the air of heaven as well. 

Who then would not pray that this state of things may be changed for the 
better, and that we may behold union? For these reasons we have hastened 
to acquaint you that everywhere there shall be a union and unity of orthodox 
and holy church. j 

But any other faith or teaching or form of creed than that which was pro- 
nounced to be aforetime the holy faith, namely, that of the 318 holy fathers, 
which was confirmed by the aforementioned 150 holy fathers, when assembled 
in Constantinople—any other we have not entertained, nor do we entertain, nor 
will we entertain. 

We know not*® if anyone doth entertain another form, but if anyone do, we 
reckon him to be an outcast from us. In this faith alone do we find our comfort, 
as we said before, and through this we reckon that we will maintain alive our 
realm and sovereignty, as well as all the concordant congregations, that have 
been made worthy of saving baptism, and have received it in its oneness and 
sameness. By it especially were those who met together in Ephesus illuminated, 

14 The Greek goes on without break: “Knowing that if he [i. e., Satan] conflict 
with,” etc. 

15 An Armenian copyist has inserted here words to make the version intelligible. 

16 Here again the version quits the Greek, and, as it makes sense, I render it 
literally. 
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who were followed and imitated by all the holy fathers who deposed and expelled 
the lawless Nestor, as also those who after his time held and still hold his opinions. 
This same Nestorius we anathematized, along with Eutyches, though they hold 
opinions contrary to one another, and also those who entertain their opinions 
or shall entertain them—all these we anathematize. And we accept the twelve 
chapters, known as those of the devout and pious Cyril, who was chief of the 
bishops of the holy church of Alexandria. 

For we believe that the only-begotten Son of God is God in very truth, who 
was made man, our Lord Jesus Christ, he who, being of the nature of his father 
as touching his Godhood, became as touching his manhood of our own nature. 
He came down and was made flesh of the Holy Virgin Mary, the Theotokos, 
by the Holy Spirit. For there is one Son and not two. We acknowledge that 
the Son of God, the only begotten, is one, and to him belong the works of power 
and the miracles, and the sufferings which of his own free will he underwent in 
his body. But those who divide him, or who say that he was changeable or 
alterable, such as these we reject. For the true incarnation, incorruptible and 
without sin, which took place from the Theotokos, did not create an additional 
sonship, but the Trinity remained the Trinity, until it willed and became man, 
the Word God one through the Trinity.*? 


EIGHTH LETTER OF PETER TO ACACIUS 
Peter, patriarch of Alexandria, to my friend, Acacius, chief of the bishops that 
are in Constantinople: 

On the nineteenth of the month called Fichon, and in the Roman calendar 
on the 14th of the month of May, which is called in Assyrian Iyar, and in 
Armenian is called the month of Margatz. So soon as those who were sent from 
Constantinople came to me, I welcomed them, my lord, I mean the holy and 
devout sharers of my religion, bishops and priests, ministrants and holy fathers 
of the desert who hold converse with God. And when I beheld them, I glorified 
our God for his loving-kindness, for that he has aroused and stirred up the blessed 
sovereign, Zeno, to compose by means of your holiness this document which 
I have: received from the hands of the blessed Pergamius, the Augustal. And 
as soon as I had taken it and read it, I knew that he anathematizes the tome of 
the impious one which was received at Chalcedon, as also the impious Eutyches 
and all heretics. I saw that this document is in all ways conformable with the 
faith of the 318 bishops who assembled in Nice, and of the 150 holy fathers who 
assembled in Constantinople, to deal with them that fought against the Holy 
Spirit. And also with the holy council which met in Ephesus, of 200 fathers 
under our holy father Cyril, the chief of the bishops and the patriarch of the 
great church of Alexandria. 

Accordingly I will glorify God, now that I have received and put my signature 
to this document, and I rejoice and delight and pay homage to Father and Son 
and Holy Spirit, to the real Trinity of persons and to the united Godhead. And 
I have received, by the mercy of the Lord, my throne, which was that of the 

17 The Armenian omits the rest. 
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evangelist Mark, and I sit upon it together with the spiritual fathers, who are 
incapable of defiling the holy church of Alexandria. But on the Friday, on the 
nineteenth of the month Fichon, and according to the Romans on the fourteenth 
of the month which is called May, and in Assyrian, Iyar, and according to 
the Armenians, Margatz, all this is accomplished. 

Accordingly, O blessed one, you shall receive in fear and trembling from 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost that which through my humble self has been 
enjoined upon you. You shall therefore receive the term of forty days of fasting, 
which has been assigned to us in secret, and which is to be accomplished in 
behalf of yourself, and in behalf of all the priests that repent, and in behalf of all 
the congregation that repent, for the remission of their sins. By means of it 
you shall in all holiness retrieve your consecration and a renewal afresh, and an 
anointing, and the beauty which aforetime attached to your genuine priesthood, 
I mean that which aforetime was committed to us by the only begotten Son of 
God, Jesus Christ, God of all, through the apostles and the holy fathers. And 
now we will begin upon this holy fast according to our reckoning upon the sixth 
day of the month, which is called Thoth, and according to the Romans on the 
third day of the first month, which is called September, and in the Assyrian, 
Tlul, and in the Armenian, Kthotz.'® And we will end this holy fast on the Wed- 
nesday with scrupulous secrecy. And on the Sunday in our reckoning, on the 
fifteenth of the month Fopi, and according to the Romans on the tenth of October, 
and according to the Assyrian Tshriktim (? the first) and according to the 
Armenians Trekani. Thus will we accomplish the holy fast, yourself and I, O 
my friend, in behalf of the one body of the holy church. 


SEVENTH LETTER OF ACACIUS TO PETER 
Acacius, chief of the bishops that are in Constantinople, to Peter, my father and 
pontiff and patriarch in Alexandria. 

Holy and trustful one, for I will call you Peter, the preacher of orthodoxy, 
because I cease not to wonder at your strength and insight and at the knowledge 
given you by God, my Father, in excess of that which all other men possess. 
And indeed I do not know what name to give you, and am not able to praise 
you as you deserve, since you are the beloved sharer of God’s will; for I have 
assured myself now in very truth, that your form of faith is the holy and right 
one, and that in offering the sacrifice before God, you became the seer of the 
greatness of his power. For I too have seen; I have seen everything which you 
predicted, O holy father, in the hour when the forty days of fasting were accom- 
plished, of the fasting enjoined by you upon myself in secret. And the holy words 
of your prophecy have been fulfilled on the Sunday, close to the ninth hour, as 
you declared, while I stood in fear and trembling, and offered the holy sacrifice 
of the Lord God upon his altar. For while I was glorifying the Holy Trinity, on 
a sudden there burst over me a light, such as I never before beheld, a great and 
unspeakable light, and it enfolded me together with the holy altar, and I beheld 


38 I. e., the month of the vintage. 
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truly and in very deed. I beheld our Lord Jesus Christ in the form of a youth, 
and he was clad in a white tunic of linen. I beheld in him also the sign of the 
nails, and he was reclining as if on a throne, upon the disk and paten which were 
laid upon the holy altar. And he relieved me of all fear and anxiety from that 
moment, and filled me with joy, so that I could not believe myself to be upon earth. 
And I heard a voice which said to me, as God himself knows: “Be comforted, 
ye priests; be comforted, O my peoples. For I have lifted from you the reproach 
of apostasy which you incurred in signing the impious tome of the accursed Leo.” 
And after that I beheld him no more, nor heard his voice, nor saw again the light 
shining around me. And therefore I glorified our God, who works wonders, and 
I have intimated all this to your Holiness, in order that at all times you may 
offer your prayers for me to him whom you have loved and have never gain- 
said, I mean to God. For you have acknowledged him before judges and princes, 
our God Jesus Christ. Him of whom I was not worthy I have beheld in truth 
and in very deed. For to him are due glory and kingdom for ever, together 
with Father and Holy Spirit, now and ever and for ever, Amen. 


NINTH LETTER OF PETER TO ACACIUS 
Peter, patriarch of Alexandria, to Acacius, my partner in religion and in friend- 
ship, and patriarch of the bishops that are in Constantinople: 

Behold, you have been made worthy, my holy father, to behold the glory 
of our Lord; and to hear the words of the incarnate God, which I have at the 
expiration of the secret fast on the Sunday at the approach of the third hour 
likewise seen, when we were offering in the church the holy sacrifice of our God 
that loveth mankind. I both heard it and saw it, as you wrote to me in your 
letter in your own handwriting; and neither more nor less than that did I see or 
hear, as God himself knows. 

Consequently you shall keep up in secret the orthodoxy by reason of which 
we have beheld Jesus Chirst our God, who for mankind was made flesh unchange- 
able and unalterable and indivisible, himself alone, and came to his awful and 
wonderful birth. He came to his birth from the Theotokos Mary, suffered and 
was crucified and was buried, and rose from the dead on the third day, and dur- 
ing forty days he consorted with his holy disciples and communed with them, 
and then ascended into heaven, and sat down on the right hand of the Father 
on high, and he will come again at the end of this world from heaven, in the glory 
of his might, to judge the quick and the dead. For to him is due glory and honor 
and victory and kingship, now and ever and for eternity, Amen. 


The letter which was composed by Anastasius, the emperor, against all heretics : 

Whereas there is one definition of the faith which we hold due to the 318 
holy fathers who assembled in Nica, which teaches us that of the holy Trinity 
one was our Lord Jesus Christ, the Word of God, who was made incarnate of 
the holy and God-bearing Virgin Mary, and was made man. This definition 
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was also received by the holy 150 fathers who assembled in Constantinople to 
discuss the Holy Ghost. And withal by the blessed council that met in Ephesus 
and anathematized Nestorius, the heretic, and all who think and believe with 
him, as also in the letter which is called the Henoticon of Zeno, the orthodox 
emperor; likewise also in the letter of the blessed John, the archbishop of Alex- 
andria; which have the following purport, namely, he anathematizes the tome 
of Leo and the Council of Chalcedon, which contravened the said definition, 
and defined them to be two natures after their union in Christ. 

But we, as we have received from the holy and true fathers, deny that there 
are two natures, and confess that there is only one nature out of two, which was 
made incarnate God, the Word; and we anathematize the Council of Chalcedon, 
and along with it also Leo and his tome, and all those who assert that there are 
two Christs and two Sons, one before all eternity and the other in these last times. 
And those who say that there are two natures after admitting their union, and 
two persons, and two modes, and two properties, and two diversities, or two 
several operations of the several natures, these we reject and anathemize because 
they are found to be contrary to the twelve chapters of the blessed Cyril. 

We anathemize Paul of Samosata, and Diodorus, and Theodorus, and 
Nestorius, and Theodoretus, and Lutharis, and Andreas, and Hibas, and Kuré, 
and John of Egea, and Bardsuma, and Acacius the Persian, and Apollinaris and 
Eutyches, and Sabellius, and Arius, and Eunomius, Macedonius, and Mani, 
and Marcion and Bardesanes, together with their filthy teachings. And we 
anathematize all who believe as they believe, unless they repent, and all heresies 
which conflict or shall conflict with the right faith of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, and all who do not avow that Mary is the Theotokos, the Holy 
Virgin, and that from her was made flesh and became man unchangeable and 
inseparable he that is equal and is the Son of the substance of God the Father, 
and was also the Son of our nature in virtue of his incarnation. And one is that 
existed before the incarnation; likewise was he [one] that existed after the incar- 
nation; as we said above, one nature of the incarnate God the Word do we 
acknowledge. He suffered as a man, and by his sufferings he took away our 
sufferings; and he died, and by his death slew death, and remained impassible 
and immortal as God. To him and to the Father who sent him and to the Holy 
Spirit be glory to eternity of eternities, Amen. 


Ye shall remember the sinful scribe of this book, Thomas, and my parents, 
unto Christ God, O ye ranks of the orthodox. 


Here in the margin of the manuscript is written the following note: 

From the time at which this letter was written, up to the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Maurice is 89 years; and from the Council of Chalcedon is 144 years. 
In the pontificate of the Armenians of George, and in the era of the King of 
kings A... . the year 320 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THE BIBLE AND ITS AUTHORITY 


One characteristic of all Professor Dods’s work is the explanation of 
large subjects with extreme clearness. Other characteristics are sanity 
of judgment and strong religious sense. All these are well represented 
in his latest book on the Bible.t The book consists of seven lectures 
delivered in 1904 at Lake Forest College on the Bross Foundation. The 
titles of the lectures indicate their scope: ‘The Bible and Other Sacred 
Books,” ‘The Canon of Scripture,” “ Revelation,” “Inspiration,” ‘“ Infalli- 
bility,” ‘The Trustworthiness of the Gospels,” ‘The Miraculous Elements 
in the Gospels.” The central thought of the book is that the chief dis- 
tinction of the Bible among sacred books is that it contains the consum- 
mation, though not the close, of God’s revelation. 

The value of the Bible results from its connection with Christ. He is the 
supreme, ultimate revelation of God, and the Bible, being the amber in which he 
is preserved for man, is as inviolable and unique as he. On all hands and in all 
ages there has been knowledge of God. He has never and nowhere left himself 
without a witness: through nature and through conscience and through the 
experience of the misery that follows sin, God has spoken to men in general and 
to the individual in a language that many have been unable to misunderstand. 
But all such revelation is demonstrably incomplete without Christ 
cannot be too often repeated that the element in the Bible which differentiates 
it is not the supreme and unrivaled excellence of all its constituent parts, nor 
that in it alone God speaks to man, but that it is the record of his supreme mani- 
festation in Jesus Christ (pp. 25 f.). 

The influence of this idea is visible in the lecture on the canon. There 
the lecturer builds upon a very illuminating, although brief, sketch of the 
distinguishing principles of the Protestant and Catholic conceptions of the 
canon. He accepts as the test of canonicity, the congruity of the writings 
to the main end of revelation, which is the revelation of God in Christ. 
That this is not a criterion of exactness is admitted. Some books lie more 
loosely connected with the purpose of revelation than others, so that at the 
last the canon comes, for practical purposes, to be a historic expression for 
what the church has regarded as congruous with revelation. The Protes- 
tant principle reserves the right to investigate and judge the estimate of the 
church. The chapter on “Inspiration” includes a discussion of verbal 

t The Bible, Its Origin and Nature. By Marcus Dods. New York: Scribner, 

1905. xi+245 pages. $1. : 
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inspiration, showing how impossible it is to hold this theory in the face of 
the biblical facts. The problem of infallibility raises the question: ‘‘Infal- 
libility for what?” The answer must be given in the light of the purpose 
of the Bible. That purpose is not to reveal science or history, but to 
communicate to the world the love of God in Christ. Infallibility then 
may be used of the Bible, but not of those things which do not concern 
its main purpose. The chapter on “‘The Trustworthiness of the Gospels” 
maintains that, while diversities and minor errors must be recognized, yet 
the essential claims of Christ are verified. The chapter is designed to 
conciliate those who suppose that all gospel criticism is of the school repre- 
sented by Schmiedel. The final chapter is a defense of the gospel miracles, 
and is less in the form of a plea in behalf of criticism than is any of the 
others. It would be impossible, except by large quotations, to convey an 
adequate idea of the clearness, the grace, and the tactful incisiveness with 
which the positions of the book are developed. It contains little that is 
not a generation old in the realm of scholarship, but it needs a generation 
of thought to ripen an expression so clear and yet so conciliatory as this. 
The book is a polemic, but a gracious polemic. 

Radically different, and yet similar in purpose, is Mr. Balmforth’s 
book.? There are two classes of people who need a plea for the Bible as 
interpreted by criticism. By far the most numerous is the class who cling 
to the Bible and need to be reconciled to criticism. For this class Professor 
Dods writes, and few men have met their needs more skilfully. There is 
a class, much smaller in numbers, but still deserving of aid, who have 
abandoned the Bible, repelled by the use which creedal religion has made 
of it. They need to be brought back to the Bible. To this class the book 
of Mr. Balmforth is addressed. It covers less ground than Professor 
Dods’s book, being confined to the Old Testament literature. Its object 
is to show that, after all, the Bible is worth studying. It consists of a series 
of Sunday evening discourses from the point of view of liberal religion. 
The book is useful, not doubtless for most people in the average orthodox 
‘church, but for that class outside which has practically thrown away the 
Bible—a class larger than most ministers realize. 

The book of Professor Haussleiter3 is composed of six discourses 
delivered in 1904 in the Greifswald vacation school for teachers. It is a 
simple statement of the facts regarding the Lutheran doctrine of the Bible, 
from the evangelical, but not reactionary, point of view. To the lectures 

2 The Bible from the Stand point of the Higher Criticism. By Ramsden Balmforth. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 1904. x+262 pages. $1.25. 


3 Die Autoritat der Bibel. Von D. Dr. Haussleiter. Miinchen: Beck. 1905. 
v+77 pages. M. 0.80. 
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is added a chapter on the Bibel-Babel controversy. The whole is designed 
for teachers in Protestant schools who must teach the Bible, and is admirably 
adapted for its purpose. Its point of view, as making the value of the 
Bible center about the revelation of God in Christ, is more nearly akin to 
that of Professor Dods than to that of Mr. Balmforth. 

In 1903 Miss Helen Gould offered three prizes for popular, brief essays 
on “The Origin and History of the Bible Approved by the Roman Catholic 
Church” and ‘‘of the American Revised Version.” Two hundred and 
sixty-five essays were presented. The prizes were won by Rev. William 
Thomas Whiteley, L.L.M., L.L.D., Rev. Gerald Hamilton Beard, B.D., 
Ph.D., and Charles B. Dalton, Esq. These three essays are published in 
cheap form.4 Of course, they cover much the same ground. The limits 
of space imposed were such that the authors could give only a somewhat 
bare and crowded statement of-facts. The first two essays are very full, 
accurate, and well proportioned. The third leaves something to be desired 
in accuracy, especially regarding the exactness of the present biblical text 
(p. 140). The chief value of the third essay lies in certain quotations from 
contemporary Catholic sources. Nowhere are the facts regarding the 
antecedents of the English versions of the Bible so succinctly gathered as 
in the first and second essays. The spirit of the essays is good. Both 
show that there is no one approved English version in the Catholic church, 
and that the various Catholic and Protestant versions have acted and 
reacted upon each other in a most interesting way, so that each is now a 
composite from the work of men of both creeds. It is unfortunate that the 
question of real importance between Catholic and Protestant forms of the 
Bible lies outside the range of the subject offered. It is this: Which is 
the proper Old Testament canon for the Christian church, that of Pales- 
tinian Judaism in the second century, or that of the early Christian church 
itself? There is something to be said on both sides of this question. 


Irvinc F. Woop. 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 


SOME RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 
The Babel-Bibel controversy is still agitating the biblical scholars of 
Germany. Kénig* has taken a first place in the amount of his contribu- 
4 Roman Catholic and Protestant Bibles Compared. (The Gould Prize Essays.) 
Edited by Melancthon Williams Jacobus. New York: Bible Teachers’ Training 
School, 1905. 180 pages. $0.50. 
1 “ Altorientalische Weltanschauung” und Altes Testament. Letztes Hauptproblem 


der Babel-Bibel-Debatte. Erértert von Eduard Kénig. Gr. Lichterfelde-Berlin: 
Runge, no date. 69 pages. M. 1. 
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tions and the vigor of treatment of the questions at issue. The problem 
that he undertakes to solve in this brochure is whether and how far the 
ancient oriental view of the world has exercised a positive influence on the 
Old Testament. The discussion reviews three points: (1) the astronomical- 
cosmological elements, (2) the astral-chronological elements, and (3) the 
astrological-mythological elements, of the Babylonian view of the world 
and the relation of each of these to the literature of the Old Testament. 
The discussion almost centers about Jeremias’ last book, Das Alte Testa- 
ment im Lichte des alten Orient (1904), and often vigorously protests against 
Jeremias’ concessions to Babylonian influence. It is, in fact, a lengthy 
review of Jeremias’ position, incidentally drawing into the treatment other 
recent writers on the Babel-Bibel controversy. Kénig’s well-known 
position on Old Testament questions necessarily leads him to discount 
many of the things that every Assyriologist finds in the narratives of the 
Old Testament. Though Jeremias in some places is too ready to find 
Babylonian elements in the literature of the Old Testament, his aggressive 
and vigorous method of procedure, and his candid, evangelical spirit, 
heartily commend themselves to students of ancient oriental lore. While 
KGnig seems to be fair his bias tends rather against many of the generally 
acknowledged results of modern Assyriological investigation, and to mini- 
mize Babylonian influence in the literature of the Old Testament. 
Professor Peake’s commentary on Job? is a welcome addition to the 
literature in English dealing with this book. It is adapted to the needs 
of the same class of students as that to which A. B. Davidson’s splendid 
commentary makes appeal; but the author’s intention was to supplement 
Davidson, rather than supplant him, and it is for this reason that the work 
is of especial value. As Davidson summarized and illuminated with the 
radiance of his own spirituality the results of critical study attained up to 
1884, so Peake’s volume is a record of the progress of the last twenty years’ 
work upon Job. He regards the present Job as a working over of an old 
tradition, the prologue and epilogue being direct survivals of the old story. 
The more important sections assigned by Peake to later writers are the 
Elihu speeches (chaps. 32-37), the eulogy on wisdom (chap. 28), the 
descriptions of the leviathan and behemoth in the speech of Jehovah 
(40:15—41:34), and the fragments 24:18-21 and 25:4-6. The book is 
dated about 400 B. C., and this date finds support in the history of the 
doctrine of individualism which first found clear expression in the days 
of the exile. For the application of this doctrine to the problems of life, 


2 Job: Introduction; Revised Version, with Notes and Index. By A. S. Peake. 
(‘The Century Bible.”] Edinburgh: Jack, 1905. - vi+355 pages. 
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and the working out of a philosophy of suffering such as appears in Job, 
a somewhat extended period of time seems essential. In both introduction 
and commentary Peake shows himself thoroughly familiar with the recent 
literature, and his decisions among conflicting opinions will, in general, 
command the assent of cautious and critical scholars. While not advancing 
our understanding of Job to any appreciable extent, this commentary can 
be heartily recommended to all who need a handbook reflecting the latest 
and best thought upon this, the finest of all the Old Testament writings. 

The first edition of this book? was noticed in this Journal, January, 
1905. The second edition contains one chapter newly written, that on 
“The Shoshannim (or Shushan) Eduth Psalms with the Feast of Weeks.” 
This is a more plausible explanation than that offered in the first edition, 
and adds one more touch of reality to the interesting solutions that Thirtle 
has proposed for the superscriptions of the psalms. 

Popular Bible study is by no means extinct in Germany. Pastor 
Doerne has spent part of the last three winters in a careful critical study 
of Isa., chaps. 1-39. His results he has presented to a few of the members 
of his congregation in an exegesis and exposition.4 His results as printed 
show that he made a conscientious study of the Hebrew text, of the Septua- 
gint, and of the latest and best commentators. He presents a translation 
that follows Luther quite closely, yet does not hesitate to depart from him 
when the case requires it. The historical picture of the times is wrought 
out with care, and, when it is possible, the New Testament interpretation 
or use of a passage is considered. The practical side—the lesson for the 
present day taught by the passage—is applied with directness and skill. 
Thus the scholarly pastor doubly benefits himself, feeds his congregation 
on wholesome food, and exercises a healthful influence over all neighboring 
and brother pastors whose flocks look to them for nurture. The spiritual 
value of the book is everywhere evident, and the busy pastor everywhere 
can do for himself and for his flock just such valuable service as this little 
volume represents. 

Much study has been given by Old Testament scholars to the problem 
of the place and significance of Amos in the development of the religion 
of the Hebrews. In the last few years the current of thought has run 
steadily away from the position advanced by Wellhausen and Stade, and 


3 The Titles of the Psalms: Their Nature and Meaning Explained. 2d ed. By 
J. W. Thirtle. London and New York: Frowde, 1905. viii+ 386 pages. 

4 Jesaia: der Kénig unter den Propheten (Jesaia 1-39): In Bibelstunden aus der 
Vergangenheit fiir die Gegenwart ausgelegt. Von Fr. Doerne. Leipzig: Jansa, 1904. 
vii+256 pages. M. 4. bound, M. 5. 
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for a while enthusiastically sustained by a majority of scholars, viz., that 
Amos was virtually the creator of the doctrine of ethical monotheism. 
As representatives of the more recent and more rational view it suffices to 
mention Giesebrecht, Die Geschichtlichkeit des Sinaibundes (1900); E. 
Kautszch, art., “Religion of Israel,’’ Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible 
(Extra Volume, 1904); W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosea (1905); and G. 
Rothstein, ‘Amos und seine Stellung innerhalb des israelitischen Pro- 
phetismus,”’ Theologische Studien und Kritiken, April, 1905. Franckh, in 
his study of the antecedents of Amos,5 arrays himself upon the same side. 
More than half of his space is devoted to a consideration of the origin and 
significance of the so-called schools of the prophets. This is the most 
complete survey of the subject extant. The author decides that the 
nebhi’im were of distinctively Israelitish origin; that they were already 
in existence when Samuel appeared, but were aroused to a more intense 
religious and patriotic activity as a result of the deepening of the nation’s 
spiritual life which was brought about by Samuel; and that the name 
nabhi’ was taken over from the Canaanites. Franckh’s conclusions are 
weakened much, on the one hand, by the fact that they rest in large part 
upon an uncertain philological basis, viz., the explanation of nabhi’, through 
the Assyrian, as “the one who speaks for God;” and, on the other hand, 
by the fact that they presuppose too wide an influence for Samuel in the 
early portion of his career. Judging from the story of Saul in search of 
his father’s asses, Samuel was at that time practically unknown outside 
of his own immediate district. 

The relatively large amount of attention devoted to the prophetic 
societies deprives the remainder of the preprophetic period of the space 
requisite for an adequate treatment. Elijah is the only prophet to whom 
serious consideration is given. A study of prophecy before the time of 
Amos certainly ought not to ignore Micaiah ben Imlah, Elisha, and the 
J and E schools of writers. This same lack of space, perhaps, hindered 
the author from substantiating his statement that prophecy was not hostile 
to culture—a statement hard to reconcile both with the view that prophecy 
was of distinctively Israelitish origin, and consequently dating from the 
nomadic period, and also with the character of Elijah and the relation of 
the prophets to the Rechabites. The article as a whole is a good, careful 
piece of scholarly work, and may be commended to the consideration of 
American pastors as a sample of the frequent contributions to biblical and 
theological learning by their German colleagues. 

5 Die Prophetie in der Zeit vor Amos: Ein Versuch zur alttestamentlichen Religi- 
onsgeschichte. Von Franckh. [=“ Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie,”’ 
IX. Jahrgang (1905), pp. 27-86.] Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. M. 1.50. 
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The much-discussed subject of the atonement in the Old Testament is 
again attacked by Johannes Hermann.® His discussion centers about the 
verb "ED. The treatment falls into seven chapters. Chapter 1 gives 
comprehensive digests of the methods and results of the more important 
previous investigations, viz., those of Hofmann,’ Ritschl,? Riehm,® and 
Schmoller.*° Chapter 2 takes up the word "53 from the point of view 
of its primary meaning and its relation to other words, such as "ED, 
nm and M"5BD. The third chapter is devoted to an exegesis of the 
passages in which "55 appears; the fourth, to a study of the usage of 
“BD outside of Ezekiel and P; and the fifth, to its use by Ezekiel. The 
larger part of the book is given to chap. 6, the use of "BD in P; this is 
subdivided in the following manner: (a) the theory of atonement in Lev. 
17:10-14; (6) extraordinary atonements in P; (c) the laws concerning 
atoning sacrifice, and their bearing on the history of this kind of sacrifice; 
(d) atoning sacrifice for consecration; (e) atoning sacrifice for purification ; 
(f) the day of atonement. The last chapter attempts to gather up the 
results of the foregoing sections and organize them into a positive, con- 
structive statement of the doctrine of the atonement as developed in the 
Old Testament. Space does not permit of detailed criticism of this work, 
which would involve an examination of the exegesis of more than a hundred 
passages from the Old Testament. In general, the exegesis is good. It 
is to be regretted that no use is made of Gray’s invaluable commentary on 
Numbers. The method of the investigation is admirable, being strictly 
historical and inductive. The general result is reached that atonement 
through blood goes back to the old primitive Semitic conception of sacrifice 
as an act of communion between the deity and his worshipers. The 
atoning sacrifice is thus a renewal of a communion interrupted by sin. 
The element of substitution appears in that the blood of an animal rather 
than that of a clansman serves as the medium of communion. But in no 
case is the atonement of the P legislation regarded as a propitiatory gift or 

6 Die Idee der Siihne im Alten Testament: Eine Untersuchung tiber Gebrauch 
und Bedeutung des Wortes Kipper. Von Johannes Hermann. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1905. 121 pages. M. 3.50. 

7 Der Schrijtbeweis, Zweite Halfte, erste Abteilung (2. Auflage, 1859), pp. 230-91. 

8 Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung; Vol. II, “Der biblische Stoff der Lehre” 
(1874), pp. 61-81, 185-208. 

9 “Der Begriff der Siihne im Alten Testament,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
1877, PP- 7-92. 

10 “Tas Wesen der Siihne in der alttestamentlichen Opfertora,” ibid., 1891, pp. 
205-88. 
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a ransom. The author modestly claims nothing more than reasonable 
probability for his conclusions. He is certainly right in emphasizing the 
antiquity of many of the rites and usages of the P code. 

Posnanski’s ponderous volume"? is a library in itself, though limited to 
a very narrow field. It concerns itself with the history of the interpreta- 
tion of Gen. 49:10 from the earliest times down to the end of the Middle 
Ages. The amount of work represented by this volume is enormous, 
apparently out of all proportion to the value of the results obtained. The 
first chapter, given to the oldest interpretations, deals with Ezek. 21 : 30-32, 
Ps. 78, 1 Chron. 5:1, 2, Josephus, Philo, Assumptio Mosis, and the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The testimony of the ancient versions 
is adduced in chap. 2; chap. 3 cites the early Jewish traditions; and chap. 
4 passes in review the exegesis of the church fathers from the days of the 
New Testament and Justin Martyr down to Gregory of Rome (540-604 
A. D.). Jewish exegesis is resumed in chap. 5 and carried on through 
chap. 12 to the end of the seventeenth century. Samaritan interpretation 
is recorded in chap. 13, while chaps. 14-17 are given to the Christian inter- 
pretation up to the middle of the fifteenth century. The last chapter 
deals with the more important Arabic authors. A complete system of 
indexes and an appendix containing excerpts from 111 different sources, 
printed in unpointed Hebrew, complete the volume. The history of the 
interpretation from the period of the Reformation to the present day will 
furnish the materials for the second and final volume. The chief advan- 
tage of such a work is that it puts within easy reach of all many sources 
otherwise accesssible to only a few. 

Professor Duhm, in his essay’? dealing with the various classes of 
individuals especially consecrated to the Deity, enters upon a subject rich 
in significance for a true understanding of any primitive religion. Starting 
from a description of religion as “‘a constant intercourse between a definite, 
invisible Being and his human adherents,” which intercourse always 
originates as a result of a first encounter between an invisible and a human 
being, he discusses the intermediaries through whom Yahweh came in 
contact with his people. The first of these in point of time are the men to 
whom God reveals himself directly, so that they see him eye to eye; such 
were Moses, Elisha, Elijah, Micaiah ben Imlah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 


11 Schiloh: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Messiaslehre. Erster Theil: ‘Die 
Auslegung von Genesis 49:10 im Altertume bis zu Ende des Mittelalters.” Von 
Adolf Posnanski. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. xxxiii+512+JIxxvi pages. M. 15. 

12 Die Gottgeweihten in der alitestamentlichen Religion. Von B. Duhm. Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1905. 34 pages. M. .60 
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Micah, Jeremiah. The consecration of such men is a gift to them from 
God. It is only as a product of the religion established by these that 
priests appear; and they belong to the class of individuals who by sundry 
external and more or less mechanical agencies consecrate themselves to 
God, or are consecrated by others, whereas the earlier ‘man of God” was 
consecrated by God himself. In the same general category of self-conse- 
crated ones belong the Nazirites, the nebhi’im, and the temple-prostitutes. 
The adoption of the deuteronomic law marked the end of that free creative 
type of religion represented by the “‘man of God.” The period of revelation 
now gave way to that of organization and interpretation, in this respect 
running parallel to the course of other great religions. In this essay Pro- 
fessor Duhm puts within the reach of the general theological public ideas 
and facts long familiar to specialists, and also throws out a suggestion or 
two worthy of consideration by Old Testament scholars. Mention may 
be made only of his explanation of the temple-prostitute as having originated 
in the period of transition from the matriarchal to the patriarchal condition 
in which the institution of marriage arose. 

The son of Professor Duhm, in his maiden effort's gives evidence of 
a scholarly spirit and a capacity for research, which should enable him to 
win a large place for himself in the field of Old Testament science. In 
treating of the evil spirits mentioned in the Old Testament, he has taken 
hold of a subject not heretofore systematically investigated. The study 
includes a classification of the spirits and a detailed investigation into the 
nature and function of each demon, and a statement of the general propo- 
sitions concerning the demon cults which the results obtained seem to 
justify. The si-iking fact that evil spirits are relatively few in the pre- 
exilic period, and that they appear in relatively larger numbers after the 
exile, is explained as due chiefly to the following causes: (1) the amount 
of literature from the pre-exilic period is comparatively small; were there 
more of it, we should probably find somewhat more frequent allusion to 
evil spirits; (2) the early Hebrews were a practical and realistic people, 
among whom the faculty of the imagination—the most fertile source of 
demons—was but slightly developed; (3) the primitive view of God as 
the author of both good and ill left little room for the activity of spirits; 
(4) the Babylonian influence was strong in the post-exilic period; (5) the 
dismantling of the local shrines in accordance with the deuteronomic law 
discredited the mumina of these shrines, which consequently sank to the 
level of demons; (6) the elevation of the idea of God in the later period 


13 Die bésen Geister im Alten Testament. Von Hans Duhm. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1904. 68 pages. 
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necessitated the coming in of demons to perform the various functions 
once unhesitatingly ascribed to Yahweh, but now considered irreconcilable 
with his nature. To these causes the author might well have added the 
exceedingly prominent part played by prophecy in the pre-exilic period as 
a preventive of encroaching cults, and the almost entire absence of pro- 
phetic activity in post-exilic days. In many details the data at hand are 
too slight to permit of certainty in the results, and there is room consequently 
for varying opinions. Furthermore, the author is at times guilty of working 
his hypotheses too hard. But the methods and results, on the whole, 
justify themselves and deserve the consideration of all Old Testament 
scholars. 

A volume of letters is often a unique interpreter of character. Reuss 
and Graf occupied pioneer positions on questions of biblical criticism. 
For long years there was a discussion as to the priority of certain views 
set forth by Graf and Reuss. This voluminous correspondence*‘ of these 
two gifted scholars and theologians will go far in settling that dispute. 
The letters have been carefully edited, and supplied with notes of a valu- 
able character, pertaining to contemporary events and personages. In 
this respect they are historical and instructive. The admirable spirit of 
the two men pervades their confidential words, and gives the reader a 
tender side of lives that may often have seemed uninteresting. 

Joun M. P. Suir. 


Ina MAURICE PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA 

Shortly after the completion of the German translation of the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, edited by Professor Kautzsch,* 
of Halle, the want was felt on all sides, and expressed by many, that the 
same task be performed for the Apocrypha of the New Testament. Con- 
sequently, arrangements were made in April, 1900, between Dr. Paul 
Siebeck, the head of the firm of J. C. B. Mohr, and Dr. Edgar Hennecke, 
to prepare a German translation with critical and bibliographical intro- 
ductions. The work was published in the beginning of 1904,? the preface 

14 Eduard Reuss’ Briefwechsel mit seinem Schiller und Freunde Karl Heinrich 


Graf: Zur Hundertjahrfeier seiner Geburt. WHerausgegeben von K. Budde und H. J. 
Holtzmann. Giessen: Ricker, 1904. ix+661 pages. M. 12. 

t Reviewed in the American Journal of Theology, Vol. V, p. 342. 
.. 2 Neutestamentliche Apokryphen. In Verbindung mit Fachgelehrten in deutscher 
Ubersetzung und mit Einleitungen herausgegeben von Edgar Hennecke. Tiibingen 
und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904, xii+28*+558 pages. M. 6; bound, M. 7.50. 
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dating July, 1903, just two hundred years after Joh. Albr. Fabricius (died 
1736) had brought out his Codex apocryphus Novi Testamenti, which for 
many years remained a standard edition. On p. v of the Preface to this 
volume the editor promised to publish shortly also a brief commentary 
on the texts contained in this volume (I), consisting of bibliographies, 
critical introductions, and short annotations. This companion volume 
(II)3 appeared within the same year, 1904, and the two together constitute 
a most welcome and indispensable guide into the widely ramified field of 
the apocryphal literature of the New Testament. For the study of early 
Christianity, its literature and theology, the two volumes are of the greatest 
importance. As in the case of Kautzsch’s book, we find also here a gen- 
eral introduction by the editor, supplemented by special introductions to 
the individual writings by him and his fifteen collaborators. 

In his general introduction to Vols. I and II Hennecke discusses in 
three carefully prepared paragraphs first the history and meaning of the 
terms ‘‘apocryphal” and “canonical,” and reaches the conclusion that 
New Testament Apocrypha (the equivalent of Hebrew g#nuzim) are those 
writings of the early Christian church preceding Origen (died 254), which 
constitute the main portion of the literature of primitive Christianity and 
of the early church contemporaneous with or immediately following the 
period of the New Testament literature, and exhibiting as their authors 
the names of apostles or of persons closely connected with them. They 
claim to be, in like manner as the New Testament writings, sources for the 
period of Jesus and of his apostles, or pretend to be, at least, a supplemen- 
tary continuation of the literary productions contained in the now accepted 
canon of the New Testament. Many of the early Christian churches 
considered them, for a time, authoritative, and permitted them to be read 
in public worship, along with the New Testament writings. Other churches, 
to be sure, rejected them from the beginning and fought them most vehe- 
mently. As sources for our knowledge of the post-apostolic era and the 
subsequent formative period of the Old Catholic church, they are of the 
greatest importance. Additional remarks to this paragraph in Vol. I are 
published in Vol. II, Preface, pp. vii-ix: An excursus on the early use of 
the term “‘apocryphal;” an answer to Belser’s objection* against the 
editor’s definition of “‘apocryphal;” and pp. 1-4, where a well-selected 
literature is given. The editor discusses up primitive Christian and 


3 Handbuch su den test tlichen Apokryphen. In Verbindung mit Fach- 
gelehrten herausgegeben von Edgar Hennecke. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1904. xvi+604 
pages. M. 12; bound, M. 13.50. 


4 Literarische Rundschau fir das katholische Deutschland, 1904, No. 6. 
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apocryphal literature, and the time of their composition (Vol. I, pp. 10*-22*, 
and Vol. II, pp. 4, 5)—a most interesting résumé of the literary and social, 
ethical and religious, history of the time shortly before our era to the middle 
of the third century. The development of Christianity in the post-apostolic 
time can be understood only by the most careful consideration of all the 
elements of public and private, social and ethical, life, and with an intimate 
knowledge of the intellectual and religious conditions of the time in which 
the Greco-Roman world of those days lived. For the history of the 
church of the second century, its inner development, its principal heresies, 
such as Gnosticism, the documents given in Vol. I are of vital importance. 
In a third paragraph (Vol. I, pp. 22*-28*; Vol. II, pp. 5-9) we find a brief 
sketch of the history of the critical study of these writings, and of the 
editions, beginning with the work of the Paris professor, Jacques Lefévre 
d’Etaples (died, 1536). Noteworthy is the three-volume work of Jeremiah 
Jones (died 1724), A New and Full Method of Settling the Canonical 
Authority of the New Testament (London, 1726, 1727), and still useful 
for the material which Vol. II especially contains. The only modern 
English work which, in any measure, compares with this German trans- 
lation is the supplementary volume by A. Menzies (1897) in the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library. 

The two volumes contain each six divisions, four of which are headed 
by an introductory chapter written by the general editor. 

A. Gospels (Vol. I, pp. 1-79; Vol. II, pp. 10-172).—This division is 
especially well done and accurately treated. With few exceptions, the 
different gospels are extant in very fragmentary condition. The general 
introduction to this division treats of (1) the meaning of the word “‘gospel;” 
(2) the four-gospel canon (see also Vol. II, Preface, p. xii); (3) other gos- 
pels and their origin; (4) and (5) the oral tradition; (6) comparison of 
the canonical and the extra-canonical gospels. This introduction is 
followed by: (1) ‘The Logia or Sayings of Our Lord,” as far as they 
belong to this period; to which, in the Preface to Vol. II, pp. xii-xiv, a 
new text is given, with the commentary and critical notes.5 (2) “The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews,” by Arnold Meyer (Vol. I, pp. 11-21; 

5 The article of Heinrici, referred to on p. xiii of Vol. II, is published in the Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken, 1905, pp. 188-210. See also Swete, Expository Times, 
Vol. XV, pp. 489-95; and, based on this article, the summary in the Methodist Review, 
New York, January-February, 1905, pp. 137-40. The bibliographies in the two vol- 
umes are, as a rule, rich and carefully selected, and the Handbuch especially will 
remain in that respect a rich source of information for all future workers. We are 


sorry to notice, however, that Hennecke and most of his collaborators seem not te 
know this Journal at all. 
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Vol. II, pp. 21-38), who justly maintains the dependence of the gospel 
upon the synoptic type. Its original title was “‘the” gospel. It was 
written in the West-Aramaic dialect, closely related to the Syriac, and 
early translated into Greek, which assisted materially in its wider circula- 
tion. In Syria it was known as early as the first quarter of the second 
century.© (3) “‘The Gospel according to the Egyptians,’ by the editor 
(Vol. I, pp. 21-23; Vol. II, pp. 31-42). It is dependent on No. 2, and a 
little later of date, probably, however, the earliest Gnostic gospel and 
encratite in its bearing. (4) ‘The Gospel of the Ebionites, or the Gospel 
of the Twelve,” by A. Meyer (Vol. I, pp. 24-27; Vol. II, pp. 42-47). This 
gospel, written probably toward the end of the second century, is totally 
different from The Gospel of the Twelve A postles, Together with the A poca- 
lypses of Each of Them, edited from the Syriac manuscript by J. Rendel 
Harris (Cambridge, 1900), a production of the period after Constantine. 
In Vol. II, pp. 47-71, Meyer adds a most careful and excellent excursus 
on “Jesus, the Disciples of Jesus, and the Gospel in Talmud and in Related 
Jewish Writings,” discussing these questions: What was the opinion con- 
cerning Jesus of the Jewish teachers of the Law whom Jesus had attacked 
so often and condemned so severely, and who, in turn, had planned his 
death and, when opportunity offered, had assisted in bringing it about ? 
What of his miracles? What of his teachings? What was the attitude 
of the rabbis and Jewish scholars of talmudic times toward the picture 
which the early Christians had drawn of Jesus? In what light did they 
regard the Jewish Christians who, to be sure, maintained that they were 
still true and faithful Jews? In terse compactness we find concerning these 
questions all the information necessary for an intelligent appreciation of 
what the Jewish scholars of talmudic times thought of Jesus and his disciples. 
As in all other chapters prepared by Meyer, we find also this one prefaced 
by a carefully selected and rich bibliography. (5) ‘‘The Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter,” by A. Stiilcken (Vol. I, pp. 27-32; Vol. II, pp. 72-88). It 
is docetic and anti-Jewish in character, though saturated with allusions to 
the Old Testament. To the readers of this Journal it is probably the best- 
known of all the apocryphal gospels, containing an account of the passion 
and the resurrection of our Lord. It was written in Syria toward the 
middle of the second century. (6) ‘‘Gnostic and Related Gospels,” by 
the editor (Vol. I, pp. 33-44; Vol. II, pp. 88-94). The important réle 


6 To the literature on this gospel add now: Walter F. Adeney, “The Gospel 
according to the Hebrews,” Hibbert Journal, No. 9, October, 1904, pp. 139-59; and 
A. S. Barnes, “The Gospel according to the Hebrews,” Journal of Theological Studies, 
April, 1905, pp. 356-78. 
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which Gnosticism played in the early church naturally gave rise to numer- 
ous gospels. Almost every one of the apostles had a gospel ascribed to 
him by one early sect or another; but the relentless war waged by the 
Fathers of the church, especially against this most dangerous portion of 
the early Christian heretical church, has caused an almost complete anni- 
hilation of early Gnostic writings, preserving but a few fragments. The 
editor also writes the general introduction to (7) “‘Gospels of the Infancy,” 
while A. Meyer contributes translation and critical discussion of (a) the 
Protevangelium of James (the Just),? containing the earliest legendary 
account of the birth of the “Virgin Mary, the sacred mother of God,” 
and extending to the death of Zacharias. It was composed, probably in 
Egypt, toward the middle of the second century, in Greek, for the use of 
the Greek church in Alexandria and Egypt. (6) The narrative of the 
childhood of the Lord by Thomas the Israelitish philosopher. Indications 
point to India as the country where this Apocryphon was composed. It 
exists in various recensions. Meyer translates from the longer Greek 
recension, with variants added from the shorter Greek text and the four 
translations, a Syriac, two Latin, and an Arabic version (see Vol. II, 
pp. 132-34). It is not to be confounded with the Gospel of Thomas, a 
fragment of which is printed in Vol. I, pp. 39, 40. It must also be borne 
in mind that from early days Thomas was called the “‘Apostle of India.” 
The Israelitish philosopher is probably a later change for the original 
Indian philospher, i. e.,a Brahman. The last two sections of this division 
are edited by A. Stiilcken, viz., (8) “‘Acts of Pilate,” often called the Gospel 
of Nicodemus; and (9) ‘The Abgarus Letters.” Both titles are somewhat 
misleading; the former consisting merely of the short letter of Pilate to 
Claudius Tiberius, the emperor, witnessing, so the author emphasizes, for 
the truth of the Christian faith; and the latter being the text of Eusebius’ 
Church History, Vol. I, chap. 13, §§ 6-22, containing the correspondence 
between Abgarus V. Uchama, king of Edessa, and Jesus, resulting in the 
foundation of the church at Edessa through the preaching of Addai or 
Thaddeus, sent there by the Master. This completes the first division, 
to which, in Vol. II, pp. 165-71, Johannes Flemming adds an excursus on 
“The New Testament in the Koran,” printing a collection of all that is 
given in the Suras concerning Mary, John the Baptist, Jesus the precursor 
of Mohammed, and his disciples. Surveying this division as a whole, 


7 Called thus by Guillaume. Postel (died 1581), who first found the Greek text 
toward the end of the sixteenth century. His translation into Latin, with commentary, 
was edited, under the auspices of Th. Bibliander, in 1552, while the Greek text was 
not published until 1564, by M. Neander. 
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we are most favorably impressed with the work of A. Meyer, who shows 
a grasp of the problems and a knowledge of the literature far superior to 
that of his collaborators. 

B. Epistles (Vol. I, pp. 80-140; Vol. II, pp. 172-204).—This branch 
of literature, appealing only to a more restricted class of readers, or rather 
hearers, is not as largely represented as the gospel literature. As speci- 
mens of epistolary literature of the second Christian century they are of 
great importance and worthy of careful consideration. They assume to 
have been written—and, as a matter of fact, the majority was composed— 
by disciples of the apostles (Clement and Polycarp) or other faithful suc- 
cessors (Ignatius). In style and language they combine the characteristics 
of the epistles of Paul and of the profane Greek letter-literature of the 
period. After a general introduction to this division, by the editor, we 
have here translation and critical discussion by R. Knopf of the so-called 
First Epistle of Clement of Rome to the church at Corinth, and of the 
letter of Paul to the Laodiceans* (Vol. I, pp. 84-112, 138-40; Vol. II, 
PP. 173-90, 204). G. Kriiger does the same work for the epistles of Ignatius 
and that of Polycarp (Vol. I, pp. 112-38; Vol. II, pp. 190-203). Knopf 
bases his translation and commentary of Clement’s letter, in the main, on 
his recent book, Der erste Clemensbrief, untersucht und herausgegeben 
(“Texte und Untersuchungen,” N. F., Vol. V, No. 1, 1899), and was thus 
well fitted for his work. The letter was written in 95-96 A. D., by 
Clement, the third or fourth bishop of Rome. Its importance is shown by 
the fact that in the Codex Alexandrinus (secl. V) and in the Syriac tran- 
slation it is found, together with 2 Clement, immediately after the canonical 
books of the New Testament. It was considered by Clement of Alexandria 
and other writers as holy writ. Kriiger’s translation of the epistles of 
Ignatius of Antioch is probably the best part of the whole volume. This, 
of course, we all expected of the learned author of the Geschichte der 
alichristlichen Literatur in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten. We marvel, 
however, at the fact that the busy editor of the Theologische Jahresbericht 
could find the time to write out this translation and the commentary, and, 
in addition, assist the editor in a reading of proof-sheets of various parts 
of this volume. Kriiger’s translation contains, of course, only the shorter 
recension of the Ignatian Letters, viz., the letters written by Ignatius in 


8 To the meager literature on the epistle (of Paul) to the Laodiceans, founded 
upon Col. 4:16, and, at present, a short cento of Pauline phrases, we would add the 
two brief articles of E. J. Goodspeed, “‘A Toledo MS of the Laodiceans,”” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. XXIII, pp. 76-78; and “The Madrid MS of Laodiceans,” 
American Journal of Theology, Vol. VIII, pp. 536-38. 
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Smyrna on his way as a prisoner to Rome, and addressed to the churches 
at Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, and Rome; and in Troas, where he wrote 
to the churches at Philadelphia and Smyrna, and to Polycarp. The letters 
to the churches in Asia Minor are mainly letters of thanks for the loving 
treatment he had received by them while on his way to Rome; warning 
them, at the same time, against the two most dangerous heresies: 
Judaism and Docetism. The letter to the Romans prepares the church 
at Rome for his arrival in that city. Kriiger accepts these letters as 
genuine. The epistle of Polycarp is an answer to a letter of the church 
at Philippi asking the bishop for spiritual encouragement and the strength- 
ening of their faith. 

C. Didactic Writings and Sermons (Vol. I, pp. 141-79; Vol. II, 
pp. 205-55).—The longest, and by far most important, document in this 
division is the Epistle of Barnabas, which is most admirably treated by 
H. Veil, who strongly maintains its integrity and unity. The author of 
the letter belongs to the post-apostolic period; his religious conception is 
rooted in Paulinism, and as such is closely related to that of the somewhat 
earlier author of the epistle to the Hebrews. He was probably some Chris- 
tian teacher in the Orient writing during the first years of the reign of 
Emperor Hadrian. In Vol. II, p. 209, Veil comes to the conclusion, on 
the basis of chap. 9, 6, that the letter was written in Egypt for Egyptian 
Christians, who, to be sure, were, for the most part, gentile Christians. 
Toward the end of the second century the letter was ascribed to Paul’s 
companion Barnabas, and in the Codex Sinaiticus (secl. IV) we find it 
after the Revelation of John; while, on the other hand, Eusebius and, 
especially, Jerome deny its canonical authority. The editor follows with 
a translation and discussion of the few fragments of and references to the 
Memoirs of Matthias, whose gospel is mentioned in Vol. I, p. 40. He 
has also charge of the fragmentary xjpvypa Ilérpov, the Preaching of 
Peter, to which are added the scanty remains of the Teaching of Peter, 
3Bacxadia Iérpov, quoted by Origen. The former is assigned to the 
first third of the second century, and was written perhaps in Alexandria. 
To the well-known professor of church history, Hans von Schubert, we 
are indebted for an excellent translation of the second so-called Epistle of 
Clement, which is not a letter at all, but rather the earliest known Christian 
sermon or homily, written about 140 A. D. in Rome (or possibly in Corinth 
itself), perhaps by the Clement mentioned in Hermas, Visiones, II, 4, 3.9 
Since the fifth century it has been known as 2 Clement. 

D. Manuals of Ethics and Church Discipline (Vol. I, pp. 180-98; 


9 See, however, Weinel in Vol. I, p. 227. 
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Vol. II, pp. 256-84).—Professor Drews presents a new translation, with 
commentary, of the famous Teaching of the Apostles (the Didaché), dis- 
covered and edited, in 1883, by Bryennios, the metropolitan of Nicomedia; 
and since then so often edited, for English readers most conveniently by 
the late Philip Schaff. Drews comes to the conclusion that the first part 
of our Didaché (chaps. 1-5 or 6:1)?° was an independent work, bearing 
originally the title “The Doctrine of the Two Ways;” and that it was 
later on incorporated into the present work by the author of the later 
chapters. This early work did not contain 1:3—2:1, nor were they found 
in the important parallel texts, the Latin translation, and the canons of 
Basilides. It is most likely that ““The Two Ways” was a Jewish work 
intended originally for the use of proselytes, to which belonged also the 
sixteenth chapter of our present text. The place and date of composi- 
tion of this are most uncertain. In his commentary on 11:11 (Vol. II, 
pp- 274-76) Drews accepts Harnack’s interpretation of the pvorjpiv xoc- 
puxdv éxxAnoias. Of the Syriac Didascalia of the Apostles no translation is 
given; but we find a brief introduction and chapter headings by the gen- 
eral editor (Vol. I, pp. 194-98). The reader is referred to the edition of 
the text and translation into German by Joh. Flemming and H. Achelis.** 
The Didascalia most probably does not belong to the period before Origen, 
and has, therefore, small claim to a place in this work. 

E. Apocalypses (Vol. I, pp. 199-345; Vol. II, pp. 285-350).—The 
two centuries immediately preceding and following the opening of the 
Christian era gave rise to a large amount of apocalyptic literature, the 
extant remains of which were published for the Old Testament side by 
Kautzsch. It is here especially that Jewish and Christian literatures meet 
and borrow one from the other. Most of the Jewish apocalypses have 
been remodeled by early Christian writers. Of genuine Christian origin, 
according to Hennecke’s edition, are these: The Apocalypse of Peter 
the Apostle. The section given to this is prepared by H. Weinel, who 
furnishes also a well-written general introduction to this whole division 
and, in addition, takes charge of the work on the Shepherd of Hermas and 
the fifth and sixth books of Ezra, all belonging to this division. The 
influence of the Apocalypse of Peter and of kindred literature can be 
observed in the medieval literary productions among most European 


10 Chap. 6:2 and 3 being of later origin and not found in the old Latin text. 

11 Die syrische Didaskalia ibersetet und erklért. ([=‘‘Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,” Neue Folge, Vol. X, No. 2.) Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1904. viii+388 pages. M. 12.50. This is only a Vorarbeit for their 
final edition, which is to appear in the Berlin corpus of the Greek Fathers. 
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nations, finding its most classic expression in Dante’s Divina Commedia. 
Harnack has made it very probable that the Greek text discovered by 
Bryennios represents only one-half of the original work. Weinel believes 
that our apocalypse is the source for the second epistle of Peter, the two 
showing very close relationship. Next follows the Shepherd of Hermas, 
with its five gorgeous visions, its twelve strict mandates, and its ten fanciful 
similitudes, written in Rome between 130 and 150 A. D. Old Testament 
pseudepigrapha of Christian content are the Ascension of Isaiah, so care- 
fully and completely edited by R. H. Charles, in 1900, and now translated 
and annotated by Joh. Flemming, the well-known Ethiopic scholar. 
Geffcken, the editor of the Oracula Sibyllina in the Berlin corpus of the 
Greek Fathers,** gives the Christian portions of the Sibylline Oracles, i. e., 
Books VI and VII, both of heretical character and written toward the 
middle of the second century; portions inserted into the Jewish third 
book originating during the era of the Christian apologists, i. e., before 
180 A. D., and small portions of Books I and II, Christian insertions into 
Jewish oracles; finally, also, the “fragments.” 

F. The last, and perhaps most important, division treats of the legen- 
dary Acts of Apostles (Vol I, pp. 346-544; Vol. II, pp. 351-604). It is 
here especially that we observe the superiority of the canonical Acts of 
the Apostles over the apocryphal lucubrations of unknown authorship. 
Throughout the descriptions run into the grotesque and bizarre, and the 
narratives are honeycombed with most incredulous miracular perform- 
ances on the part of the apostles, similar in character to those in the narra- 
tives of the infancy of our Lord. It is significant that in these Acts we 
find decided traces of the encratite ideal,?3 which is a peculiarity. of the 
Christianity of the second century, and that the accounts of the death of 
the apostles to whom the Acts are ascribed are most carefully preserved, 
especially when their life ended in martyrdom. 

The general introduction by the editor (Vol. I, pp. 346-57; Vol. II, 
pp. 351-58) is exceedingly well done. In five chapters are treated the 
Acts of Paul, of Peter, of John, of Andrew,?4 and of Thomas.?5 The Acts 


12See the writer’s review in the American Journal of Theology, Vol. VII, 
pp- 336-38. 

13 Especially noticeable in the Acts of Andrew, whom the later church created 
patron saint of the marriageable young maidens. 

14 That we have Acts of Andrew is probably due to the fact that, according to 
Mark 13:3, he belonged to the inner circle within the Twelve. 

15 The Acts of Thomas are the only ones preserved completely. According to 
the stichometry of Nicephorus, they comprised 1,600 stichs; but, if so, Nicephorus 
either must have had before him a shorter recension than the present text, or his 
figures are wrong (see Vol. II, p. 474). 
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and the Passions of the remaining apostles are all of later date and do not 
come within the range of this book. Especially noteworthy are the first 
two contributions, viz., by E. Rolffs on the Acts of Paul, and by G. Ficker 
on the Acts of Peter. 

1. Of the Acta (also Actus) Pauli we have extant only about one-quarter 
of the original text, the fragments known at present comprising about goo 
stichs, while the complete work, according to Nicephorus, was at least 
3,600 stichs. In all the canonical lists from the Orient they are considered 
a “catholic” work, owing to the fact that Origen quoted the work with 
approval. They rank equally with the Shepherd of Hermas, the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Didaché. Little was known 
of the Acts until the discovery of the Coptic fragments by C. Schmidt, in 
1897. Parts of the original Acta Pauli are (1) the two quotations of 
Origen, Princ., I, 2:3, and Comm. on John, xx, 12; (2) the apocryphal 
correspondence of Paul and the Corinthians (3 Corinthians), the most 
important portion of the Acts, especially since Schmidt’s recovery of the 
Coptic text;? (3) the Acts of Paul and Thecla, of Iconium; (4) the healing 
of the sick with dropsy in Myra; (5) Paul’s fight with wild beasts in Ephesus, 
an apocryphal amplification of 1 Cor. 15:32 preserved in Nicephorus Kal- 
listi, Church History, II, 25; (6) the Martyrdom of Paul, which is the least 
important part of the Acta, full of contradictory statements owing to the 
fact that two separate traditions are superficially combined. The author 
of the Acta, according to Tertullian and the testimony of the work itself, 
was a presbyter in Asia Minor devoted to Paul’s service. It is the least 
heretical in character. It was considered canonical for some time, but 
rejected by the church as a forgery when heretics called attention to it. 
The Acts were written probably between 160 and 180 A. D. ‘The author’s 
intention was to represent Paul as the apostle, and furnish a counterpart to 
the canonical Acts which, in his opinion, did not give due prominence to him. 

2. Of the Acts of Peter, originally numbering 2,750 stichs, we have 
(1) a fragment relating miraculous healings by the apostle;??7 (2) Peter’s 

16 Since Vol. II of Hennecke’s edition there has been published Acta Pauli aus 
der Heidelberger Papyrushandschrijft Nr. 1. Ubersetzung, Untersuchungen und 
koptischer Text. Herausgegeben von Carl Schmidt. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 
lv+240+80 pages. M.12. A Handausgabe of his more expensive Acta Pauli 
(1904). Also a most important article by Professor Adolf Harnack in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, at Berlin, January 12, 1905, pp. 1-35. 
M. R. James, “‘A Note on the Acta Pauli,” Journal of Theological Studies, January, 
1905, pp. 244-46: “Perhaps a continuation of the canonical acts.” Eb. Nestle, “Zwej 
syrische Zitate aus dem 3. Korintherbriefe,” Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1905, No. 5. 

17 A Coptic fragment discovered by Catl Schmidt; see this writer’s book on Die 
alten Petrusakien, in “Texte und Untersuchungen,” N. F., Vol. IX, No. 1, 1903. 
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Contest with Simon Magus at Rome, whom he defeats, and thereby 
re-establishes the church at Rome (the Actus Vercellenses); (3) the Mar- 
tyrdom of the Holy Apostle Peter, a continuation of No. 2, according to 
which he was crucified at Rome, head downward at his own request. The 
Acts were written between 200 and 210 A. D., in Asia Minor or some place 
distant from Rome, because of the ignorance shown by the author of 
Rome and Roman affairs. 

3. The Acts of John, comprising originally 2,500 stichs,"® of which 
about two-thirds has been preserved. We hear of (1) John’s arrival at 
Ephesus from Miletus and his activity there; (2) his later return to the 
same city from Laodicea and second sojourn; (3) the apostle’s account of 
the life and swoon-death of Jesus; (4) his peaceful end. The introduction 
to these and the Acts of Andrew is by Hennecke, while G. Schimmel- 
pfennig furnishes translation and critical notes, which latter the editor 
supplements by numerous additions of his own. The Acts of John are 
perhaps the earliest of all these apocryphal Acts, and, next to the Acts of 
Paul, they had the greatest influence upon other legendary Acts. They 
were written in Asia Minor, and show traces of paganism from beginning 
to end. 

4. The Acts of Andrew, the brother of Peter. The fact that they are 
not mentioned in the stichometry of Nicephorus proves that at his time the 
Acts as a whole no longer existed. We have now: (1) a short fragment 
in Euodius of Uzala, contemporary of Augustin; (2) Andrew in prison 
at Patre in Achaia; the fragment begins in the midst of a sermon by 
Andrew; (3) the crucifixion of Andrew, which in its account strongly 
resembles that of Peter. The so-called St. Andrew cross is a medieval 
fiction. The Acts were in circulation especially among the Gnostics, but 
survived only in various Catholic recensions of later date. 

5. The Acts of Judas Thomas, relating thirteen episodes in the life of 
the apostle during his missionary activity in India, and finishing with the 
martyrdom of the holy and famous apostle. The introduction to these 
Acts is by E. Preuschen; the translation, by R. Raabe. Both contribute 
the critical notes in Vol. II, a rather confusing arrangement, found also in 
the two preceding chapters. With Macke, Néldeke, and Burkitt, Preuschen 
holds that the Acts were written originally in Syriac; he doubts, however, 
that Bardesanes and his school had anything to do either with the Acts 
proper or with the Hymn of the Soul, chap. 110 (see Vol. I, p. 479; Vol. 
II, p. 563). 

18 J. e., about as much as the present gospel of Matthew. 

19 See, on the other hand, F. C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity in the Syriac- 
speaking Church (The St. Margaret’s Lectures, 1904), London, 1904; Néldeke, 
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Vol. I, pp. 545-53, contains an index of names and subjects; pp. 554-58, 
a list of the passages quoted or referred to in the texts translated. Vol. 
II, pp. 602-4, gives a short index to this second volume; and on p. 604 of 
this volume are indexed the new supplementary texts, to which we call 
the readers’ special attention. 

The contributors, as we have seen, have, in most cases, endeavored 
to determine the date and place of the composition of these apocryphal 
writings. They find that most of them are productions of the second 
century. A few were written originally in Syriac; most of them in Greek. 
In many instances, however, the Greek text has been lost, and we have 
only translations, based either directly upon the original text, or, as in 
many cases, on first or second translations; thus, e. g., an extant Armenian 
translation may be based on an early Syriac version of the original Greek 
text. The extant texts are preserved in many languages besides Greek: in 
Syriac, Latin, Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Sahidic, Old Slavic, etc. Insome 
instances—e. g., the correspondence between Paul and the Corinthians— 
the original Greek text has been lost; but we have at least five translations, 
each differing somewhat from the others—a fact which makes the fixing 
of the original text very difficult, and at times almost impossible. The 
editor and his collaborators have made the best use of all the resources at 
their command, and are deserving of the highest praise and commenda- 
tion. The only adverse criticism one could make is that texts and intro- 
ductions are in a separate volume from bibliography and commentary— 
a fact which in many instances necessitates some repetitions. It would 
have facilitated the use of these books considerably if the general intro- 
ductions of the two volumes had been combined into one and published 
as Vol. I together with everything relating to Divisions A—C, and the rest 
as Vol. II. A translation into English on this plan, we are convinced, 
would command wide attention and a large circle of readers in this country 
as well as in England. 


W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
BELMONT, Mass. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS ON EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE 


The professor of church history in the University of Tiibingen, Dr. 
Karl Holl, is known to the readers of this Journal as the author of two 


Gott. Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1905, p. 82. To the literature given in the Handbuch add 
also “‘ The Connection of St. Thomas, the Apostle, with India,” by Philipps, in The 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXII (1903), pp. 1 ff., 145 ff.; and “St. Thomas and 
Gondophernes,” by T. F. Fleet, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, pp. 223-36. 
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contributions to the new series of the “Texte und Untersuchungen,’’* 
which, in a way, are preparatory to the present book, a biography of 
Amphilochius of Iconium and a critical estimate of his relations to the 
three great Cappadocians.? It is an important subject, discussed in a fas- 
cinating style. While the writings of the ante-Nicene fathers are being 
edited critically, studied exhaustively, and estimated as to their value and 
importance for the history of the early church, the same cannot be said 
of the century following immediately upon the days of the Nicene Council. 
The theology of the post-Nicene fathers has not yet received that critical 
attention which it deserves and to a correct appreciation of which Holl 
aims to make a much-needed contribution, with special reference to the 
history of the development of the Trinitarian and Christological termi- 
nology of the early medieval church. Charged with a new edition of the 
works of Epiphanius, the author was led to a renewed study of the theology 
of the great Cappadocians, one of whom, Amphilochius, has been greatly 
neglected. Hence this contribution. The book falls into two parts, of 
which the first considers the life (pp. 5-42) and the writings (pp. 42-115) 
of Amphilochius. Amphilochius was born somewhere between 340 and 
345 A. D. In his youth he was taught, together with his older brother, 
Euphemius, first by his father, Amphilochius, and then by Libanius in 
Antiochia, in his estimate of whom the author is particularly happy. After 
a short career as a rhetorician in Constantinople, he returned to his father 
about 370, and remained with him for a few years. Almost against his 
will, he fell under the influence of Basil the Great, his countryman, at 
whose suggestion he was elected bishop of Iconium in the year 373, as 
successor of Faustinus. Later on he became metropolitan of Lycaonia; 
played an important part during the second ecumenical council, 381 A. D.; 
and died before 403 A. D. Of his writings we have (1) fragments of the 
lost works, collected from fourteen different sources, among which the 
Sacra parallela of John of Damascus are most important. On the basis 
of these fragments Holl enumerates (pp. 51-58) sixteen writings of Amphi- 
lochius. (2) Of the eight homilies mentioned on pp. 59, 60, No. 7, the 
Epistola synodica, has not been doubted by anyone, and No. 8, the Jambi 

1 Fragmente vornicin. Kirchenviater aus den Sacra parallela (1899); Die Sacra 
parallela des Johannes Damascenus (1897). 

2 Amphilochius von Ikonium in sei Verhdlinis zu den Grossen Kappadoziern. 


Dargestellt von Karl Holl. Tiibingen and Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. viii+ 166 pages. 
M. 6. 


3 By no means complete, as Diekamp has shown, Theologische Revue, 1904, 


No. 11, col. 332, beg., mentioning seven further literary sources, all of which contain 
quotations overlooked by Holl. 
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ad Seleucum, have been defended as genuine by Tillemont and Th. Zahn. 
The six sermons, Nos. 1-6, rejected by Tillemont and others, bear a strong 
resemblance, in style, exegesis, and theology to the fragments accepted as 
genuine, so that all objections to these fall to the ground. (3) The homily 
eis 16- warep, el Svvardy xrX., recently discovered by Holl in the Codex 
Monacensis gr. 534, is printed on pp. 91-102, preceded by a good descrip- 
tion of the codex and a comparison of this homily with that of pseudo- 
Chrysostom on the same subject, rejected by Holl as a later plagiarism; 
and followed by an examination of the agreement of this homily with the 
other accepted writings of Amphilochius. The homily, as Diekamp observes, 
is quoted also by Pope Gelasius. (4) The importance of the writings 
of Amphilochius for the history of the church and the literature of the 
period. In this chapter the author takes up the church calendar of Amphi- 
lochius, with special reference to the spread of the Christmas festival in 
the East, starting in Cappadocia. The author strongly emphasizes the 
great influence of the Cappadocian church in the shaping of the eastern 
liturgy. 

Having given us in the first part a good biography and a literary study 
of Amphilochius, the author proceeds in Part II, pp. 116-263, to describe 
minutely the theological views of the bishop of Iconium in their relation 
to those of the three great Cappadocians. In four chapters we have 
(1) the theology of Basil the Great (pp. 122-58); (2) that of Gregory 
Nazianzen (pp. 158-96); (3) that of Gregory of Nyssa (pp. 196-235); 
and (4) that of Amphilochius (pp. 235-63). A few introductory pages 
present a general survey of the theological views of the great Cappadocians. 
The important theological questions of the day concerning the Trinity and 
the historic character of Christ occupied, almost exclusively, the minds of 
these Cappadocian theologians, all of whom, even against their will at 
times, were influenced by the logic of Aristotle, and following the footsteps 
of their famous countryman, Gregorius Thaumaturgus, who directed their 
attention to the great master-mind of Origen. Basilius, though younger 
than Gregory Nazianzen, has always been looked up to by the latter as his 
authority and guide in matters of religion, without, however, being followed 
slavishly. Also to his younger brother, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil was one 
of the greatest men, whom he followed in all questions touching theology 
and religion, without, however, thereby giving up in the least his own con- 
victions. Compared with these three great Cappadocians, the theological 
achievements of Amphilochius appear superficial, lacking the depth of 
wisdom and the breadth of knowledge, the acumen of the philosophic 


4 So against the views of Usener. 
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mind, and the thoroughness of method so observable in his famous country- 
men. This the author tersely states on p. 263.5 

In the vear 1904 Joh. Flemming and Hans Lietzmann published a 
new edition of the writings of Apollinaris of Laodicea and of his school.® 
It contained some important additions to the texts of Apollinaris published 
hitherto, chiefly taken from manuscripts in the British Museum. The 
Greek original has been reconstructed throughout by means of the Syriac 
versions. Writings of Gregorius Thaumaturgus, Julius of Rome, and 
Athanasius are the essential components of this new edition, which is fol- 
lowed by a Syriac-English glossary. The book is dedicated to the memory 
of Paul de Lagarde and, while the work may not be done quite so care- 
fully as Lagarde would have it, does not deserve the severe condemnation 
of Nestle, whose review in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1905, No. 21, is, 
to be sure, quite instructive; for he shows that the editors did not always 
use the edition of Apollinaris by Lagarde (1859) so carefully as they should 
have done, maintaining that the comparison of the Syriac and Greek texts 
is at times inaccurate, even in cases where no grammatical difficulties are 
involved, and calling attention to the fact that a number of biblical refer- 
ences are wrong, which by a more attentive study of Lagarde’s edition 
might have been avoided. Lietzmann’s name, as well as that of Flemming, 
is most favorably known to all students of early Christian literature; the 
former having done such excellent work on the catenz, since 1897, resulting 
in the great Catenarum Graecarum Catalogus, which he edited together with 
Karo; the latter, a competent Semitic scholar, whose editions of the book 
of Enoch, in the Berlin corpus, and of the Syriac Didascalia, together with 
H. Achelis, have been brought to the attention of the readers of this Journal 
on former occasions. The edition of the Syriac texts of Apollinaris and 
his school was crowned with a prize by the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Gottingen; and based on it is the book, by one of the two editors, on 
Apollinaris of Laodicea and his school,” which we will now briefly describe. 

s “Ein Bahnbrecher ist Amphilochius auf keinem Punkt gewesen. Aber er besass 
in praktischen wie in theoretischen Fragen sichern Instinkt fiir den kirchlichen Mittel- 
weg und Energie, ihn mutig bis zu Ende zu gehen. Deshalb galt er in der Periode» 
in der die Kirche den richtigen Standpunkt zwischen zwei Gegensatzen suchte, als 
einer der berufenen Fiihrer. Aber zu den ‘grossen’ Kappadoziern ist er doch nie 
gezahlt worden. Und mit Recht. Denn etwas Individuelles, mit seiner Persénlich- 
keit verkniipftes, hat er nicht zu schaffen vermocht.” 

6 Apollinaristische Schriften, syrisch mit den griechischen Texten und einem 
syrisch-griechischen Wortregister herausgegeben. [=‘Abhandlungen der kénig- 
lichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen,” Philologisch-hist. Klasse 
Neue Folge, Band VII, Heft 4.] Berlin: Weidemann, 1904. ix+76 pages. M. 8. 

1 Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule. Texte und Untersuchungen, I. Von 
Hans Lietzmann. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1904. xvi+543 pages. M. 9. 
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Lietzmann sets out to indicate the importance of Apollinaris and his 
school in the development of early ecclesiastical history and polity, and 
endeavors to furnish a good and sound philological foundation for all 
future examinations into and discussions of the dogmatic treatises of that 
school. A forthcoming second volume is mainly to treat the exegetical 
fragments of Apollinaris and his followers, for which our author has col- 
lected his own material in his work on the catenez. This volume will also 
contain full indexes and a critical estimate of the literary character of this 
whole school and period. The make-up of the present volume is as follows: 
(1) Political history of the period in which Apollinaris and his followers 
lived (pp. 1-42). As in the case of Amphilochius, so also in that of Apolli- 
naris, we do not know the date of his birth nor the year of his death; his 
excommunication by Bishop George of Laodicea because of his friendship 
for, and devotion to, Athanasius, in October, 346, being the first known 
date in the man’s biography. In the year 362 he was made the Nicene 
bishop of Laodicea, by the side of the Arian bishop, Pelagius, the suc- 
cessor of George. The christological problem early attracted his attention, 
and to its solution most of his literary work is devoted. The trichotomic 
conception for which he stands in history belongs to the later period of 
his life, which is of importance for the chronology of his writings. Although 
the heretical character of his teaching concerning the christological problem 
was sharply defined as early as 363, going back in its beginnings as far as 
the year 352, he was not condemned as a heretic until 377, together with 
his follower, Timotheus of Berytus (Beirouth), brought about in Rome by 
his principal opponents, Basil the Great and Peter, bishop of Alexandria. 
The great reputation of Apollinaris can be seen from the attitude of both 
his friends and followers, and his enemies. For the former called him 
“divine,” as Polemon (p. 274, ll. 28, 29); “our holy father” (p. 274, 
1. 24); “‘the thrice sainted teacher and bishop;” so Timotheus (p. 277, 
1. 24, etc.); and placed his writings with the Sacred Scriptures (p. 289, 1. 30). 
His adversaries and enemies, again, attested his importance by placing 
the friend of Athanasius among the most dangerous heretics, and carrying 
on a most destructive warfare against his writings and those of his friends 
and followers. The whole first chapter, in which these events are nar- 
rated, is most interesting and instructive, and presents, in connection with 
Holl’s book, a vivid description of the ecclesiastical conditions of the 
eastern churches at the end of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth 
century; the western churches, with Rome as their center, were not affected 
by the storms which Apollinaris had raised in the Asiatic provinces of the 
empire. (2) The literary sources and the chronology (pp. 43-78). Almost 
all the later accounts of Apollinaris and his school are, directly or indirectly, 
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based on the work of Timotheus, bishop of Berytus. For the chronology 
the letters of Basil the Great are of vital importance. Here the results of 
Loofs in his book on Eustathius of Sebaste have been of great service to 
Lietzmann, as they have also been to Holl, both of whom pay due regard 
to this well-known publication. Of equal importance with the letters of 
Basil are the synodical letters of the bishop of Rome concerning Apollinaris 
and his heresy, as also the letters of Ambrose and Pope Damasus, and 
especially some of Gregory Nazianzen. (3) By far the best part of Lietz- 
mann’s book is his chapter headed ‘Geschichte der Uberlieferung” 
(pp. 79-128), giving a most interesting account of the warfare against 
heretical writings by the orthodox church, the Grosskirche, with special 
reference to the works of Apollinaris and his school, most of which have prac- 
tically been lost, existing in part only in fragments imbedded in catene and 
in quotations found in works especially directed against Apollinaris and his 
school, the earliest of which is the Antirrheticus contra A pollinarem of 
Gregory of Nyssa. Theodoret and Cyril of Alexandria also bear witness 
against Apollinaris, and are of great value for their quotations from his 
writings, as is also the extant monophysite florilegia literature, to which 
we are indebted for the preservation of a few complete treatises. Another 
batch of fragments is gathered from the writings of those who since Jus- 
tinian combated monophysitism, considered by them as an Apollinaristic 
heresy. Here we mention especially Leontius of Byzantium, Adversus 
jraudes; Justinian, Contra Monophysites; and Anastasius of Sinai (seventh 
century), Doctrina de verbi incarnatione. (4, 5) The critical estimate of the 
writings of Apollinaris and his disciples (pp. 129-63) and the texts them- 
selves (pp. 167-322) are naturally grouped together. The edition of the 
fragments is especially noteworthy and bears comparison with the Epicurea 
of Usener, to whom, in honor of his seventieth birthday, the volume is 
dedicated. We are made acquainted with three complete treatises and 
171 fragments from about thirty works and letters of Apollinaris and his 
school. The most important of the complete works is the 4 xara pépos 
miorts (pp. 165-88). The Syriac texts are given in German translation. 
The extant texts and fragments indicate the varied and manifold literary 
activity of Apollinaris and his school. To this latter belong (1) Vitalis of 
Antiochia; (2) Polemon, leader of the extremist party of Apollinarism; 
(3) Eunomius, bishop of Berea in Thrace; (4) Timotheus, bishop of Berytus, 
leader of the moderate party, conciliatory and willing to enter into a com- 
promise with the orthodox Grosskirche; and several less-known writers. 
Pp. xiv, xv contain a chronological table of the events in the life of Apolli- 
naris from 346 to 383 A. D.; and on p. 323 We find some additions. We 
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shall await with great expectation the second volume of Lietzmann’s timely 
contribution toward our knowledge of eastern church history. 

By far the greater part of Vol. XIII, Part 2, of the new series of the 
“Texte und Untersuchungen’’® is taken up by Paul Koetschau’s contri- 
bution toward the criticism of the text of Origen’s commentary on John, 
edited by Erwin Preuschen in Vol. X of the Berlin edition of the Greek 
fathers of the first three centuries.» The essay is an elaboration of the 
author’s review of this edition in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1904, 
No. 24, cols. 657-61. In this review Koetschau maintained that the 
emendations proposed by Preuschen and Wendland could and should 
have been greatly increased, and denied also the trustworthiness of the 
editor’s statements concerning the tradition of the manuscript text. Hence 
this contribution, which in three paragraphs discusses (1) the marginal 
notes of the prima manus in the two manuscripts Mon. 191 and Ven. 47 
(pp. 4-15), briefly treated by Preuschen in his preface, pp. xiv—xvii. 
(2) Corrections and additions (pp. 16-39) to Preuschen’s edition. To the 
owner of Vol. IV of the works of Origen, Koetschau has rendered here 
great service, although it seems that, at times, he has gone somewhat to 
the extreme. (3) Suggestions toward the emendation of the text of this 
commentary on John (pp. 39-74), of which a considerable number are 
most excellent and convincing. Pp. 75 and 76 contain a list of the pas- 
sages discussed. It is quite significant, though not unexpected, that the 
editors of the preceding volumes of Origen’s works, Koetschau and Kloster- 
mann, should thus contribute the most searching reviews of this volume. 
Will Preuschen reciprocate by doing the same for the volumes edited by 
these two reviewers? Attention is also called, in this connection, to the 
important review of Preuschen’s edition by Winter in the Berliner phi- 
lologische Wochenschrijt, 1905, Nos. 15 and 16. Harnack’s Analecta 
toward the earliest history of the Christian church at Rome treats (1) of 
Ptolemzus, the disciple of Valentinus, founder of a school at Rome ( ?) 
between 145 and 180 A. D. Harnack makes it very probable that he is 
identical with the Gnostic Christian teacher, Ptolemzus, in Rome, who died 
a martyr, and is mentioned by Justin in his second Apology—a passage pre- 
served in Eusebius’ Church History, IV, 17, but unfortunately not in the 

8 “Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,” 
Neue Folge, Band XIII, Heft 2; containing Beitrage zur Textkritik von Origenes’ 
Joh sc tar. Von Paul Koetschau. vi+76 pages.—Analecta sur dltesten 
Geschichte des Christentums in Rom. Von Adolf Harnack. 9 pages.—Uber des 
Didymus von Alexandrien in epistolas canonicas enarratio. Von E. Klostermann. 
8 pages. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. M. 3. 

9 See my review in this Journal, January, 1905, pp. 178-80. 
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Justin manuscript. If these two are identical, Ptolemzus must have died 
between 150 and 152 A.D. (2and 3) Two passages from the Coptic trans- 
lation of the Acts of Paul, discovered by Schmidt, viz., Handbuch zu den 
neutestamentlichen A pokryphen, p. 364, ll. 11-16, and the Martyrdom of 
Paul, show that their author considered the church at Rome as the leading 
church of Christendom, and also that he had no actual, personal knowledge 
of the Neronian persecution described by him. (4) An examination of 
Commodian, Carmen apolog., ll. 825-60, a passage based upon Rev. 11: 3-13, 
shows for the first time that the real instigators of the Neronian persecution 
were the Roman Jews. Erich Klostermann expresses doubts concerning 
the genuineness of the In epistolas canonicas enarratio of Didymus of 
Alexandria. He reaches this conclusion after a careful study of the Greek 
catena on the catholic epistles, edited by Cramer. 


W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
BELMONT, MAss. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN CATECHISMS 


Almost since the day of its discovery the Didaché has been recognized 
as one of the most important pieces of patristic literature. It has been 
generally recognized from the first that it represents an advanced, rather 
than the first, stage in the development of the material which it contains. 
It falls naturally into two divisions, the dividing line being at the end of 
chap. 6. The first part, containing the material composing the so-called 
“Two Ways,” is by far the more interesting of the two, and with this sec- 
tion are connected the most perplexing questions. Recent years have 
witnessed a revival of interest in this section, and much has been written 
to elucidate its problems. One of the factors contributing largely to this 
renewal of interest was the discovery by J. Schlecht, in 1900, of a Latin 
version of approximately the material of these first six chapters. A Latin 
fragment had previously been known, but it was too brief (containing 
only D 1:1-3a, 2:2-6) to be of much service in solving the problems which 
here press for discussion. But the service at this point of the Latin found 
by Schlecht is very considerable. It renders it clear beyond question that 
there existed in independent form the material of the “Two Ways,” and 
arouses belief in the possibility of the recovery of its text. 

Obviously, the first step to the recovery of the original text of the ‘Two 
Ways” is a comparison of the witnesses which contain the material so 
characterized. The first book which we have here to notice* is intended 


t Die Didache. Mit kritischem Apparat herausgegeben. Von Hans Lietzmann. 
Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1903. 16 pages. M. 0.30. 
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to facilitate this task. It belongs to a series of “Kleine Texte fiir theo- 
logische Vorlesungen und Ubungen.” The text of the whole of D (Didaché 
of Bryennios) is printed with critical apparatus at the top of the page, and 
on the lower part of the page is printed the Latin of Schlecht, with the 
variants of M (Gebhardt frag.) and the correctors of L (text of Schlecht’s 
Latin manuscript). No reference is made to critical questions, the simple 
explanatory introduction occupying but a single page. It is worth while 
to notice that B (Barnabas) is not quoted in the critical apparatus, but 
only in the Citatenapparat. Thus the author does not regard B as a pri- 
mary witness of the ““Two Ways,” but classes it with Hermas and the 
canonical gospels. A remark at D 4:8 suggests that he regards K (Apostolic 
Canons) as based directly on D. Lietzmann has produced a convenient 
and serviceable booklet, but his disposition of B is probably not the most 
desirable one in any treatment, and is a distinct defect in this little book 
in view of the purpose which it is intended to serve. Of course, no one 
would be qualified to express a very intelligent opinion on the questions 
involved who had not studied the documents which are used in this work. 

The second work which falls under consideration here? is a serious 
study in the literary criticism of the witnesses to the material of the “Two 
Ways.” Dr. Schermann believes that the original of this material was a 
Jewish catechism, but holds that all known witnesses are the work of 
Christian hands, and considers it impossible to recover from any one or 
all of them the original Jewish work. He argues for the primitive char- 
acter of K, and thinks that in K and B we have the characteristic repre- 
sentatives of the two types of text which the material assumed in the course 
of its development. The distribution of the teaching among the eleven 
apostles which we have in K is not an indication of lateness, he thinks, but, 
on the contrary, is very old. Valuing K thus highly the author uses it in 
the attempt to determine the original extent of the “Two Ways” in its 
Christian form. No satisfactory explanation, he avers, has ever been given 
why K should break off at D 4:8, if the remainder of the teaching or any 
part of it lay before K’s compiler. We must therefore conclude that he 
did not know it and that it is a later development. 

Chapter 6 on close examination shows itself to be the work of the 
redactor of D, 6:2 being an interpolation, and is intended simply as an 
easy transition from chaps. 5-7 of D. According to Schermann, B must 
be the originator of chap. 5. A comparison of D 5:1 with D, chaps. 2-4, 

2 Eine Elfapostelmoral oder die X-Recension der “‘beiden Wege.”” Nach neuem 
handschriftlichem Material herausgegeben und untersucht. Von Theodor Schermann. 
Miinchen: Lentner, 1903. vii+go pages. 
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shows that, with the exception of three words, the latter contains either 
verbally or essentially all of the sins catalogued in the former; and, further, 
of the twenty-three words in D 5:1, B has seventeen, which include two 
of the three not contained in D, chaps. 2-4, the third being found in Romans 
and Hermae Pastor in an adjectival form. If B had D 5:1 (in any recen- 
sion) before him, it would be difficult to explain why he departs from his 
usual custom of using the material so freely, and copies it so slavishly here. 
The view that B is the originator of this catalogue of sins will explain what 
has heretofore been a difficult question, namely, why B has preserved 
nothing of D 3:1-6. Having compiled the catalogue, he sees that it would 
be superfluous to use 3: 1-6, since it contains so nearly the same material. 
The evidence seems to be clear that B is responsible for the material now 
found in D, chap. 5s. 

Manuscripts recently discovered (Cod. Paris. and Cod. Napol.) furnish 
new evidence for the text of K and show that the original limit of this type 
of text was at the end of D, chap. 4. D 1:3-5 is drawn from Hermae 
Pastor, Mand. II, 4, and we conclude, then, that the most primitive recover- 
able text of the ‘Two Ways” is equivalent in the large to D, chaps. 1-4, 
minus 1:3-5. 

This X recension of the ‘‘Two Ways” is, by a comparison of the wit- 
nesses, quite materially reduced in particular passages, and in form is 
like K with its A postelliste. 

B represents a free reworking of the X recension, and it gained cur- 
rency and pre-eminence over the X type because it was better suited to the 
temper of the time. A study of B, D, and X (=K nearly) shows that, 
while D has preserved the order of X without the A postelliste, it has also 
included the additions of B. To account for this, we must have an inter- 
mediate recension between B and D. This recension () is represented, 
as Schlecht has already seen, in L. It is very probable that the relation 
which L sustains to B, agreeing with it as against D (e. g., in L 1:1), is 
due to the translator, and that 8, the Greek original of L, agreed more 
nearly in particular readings with X than with B. D is based directly on 
8, it being unnecessary to postulate any intermediate recension of the 
material composing the “Two Ways,” but D contains many minor addi- 
tions to B. 

Such is, in brief, the theory of Dr. Schermann as to the relation of these 
primary witnesses of the “‘Two Ways.” It must be said that it is carefully 
worked out, and is very interesting and suggestive. Schermann has not 
only studied all of his material, but is also well acquainted with: all pre- 
vious important work which has been done. Nevertheless, the theory is 
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open to serious criticism at several points. Everyone must, I think, agree 
with Dr. Schermann that the evidence is clear to demonstration that in 
the early decades of the Christian church a writing containing the material 
under discussion, in the form of a catechism, had an extensive and inde- 
pendent existence. In excluding D, chap. 6, from a place in this docu- 
ment the author is also on firm ground. But in the exclusion of D, chap. 
5, as well, and making B the source of this material, his argument is less 
secure. That the resemblance of D and B as to order is very close here 
does not argue strongly for the originality of B, since this catalogue is so 
brief and, from its character as well as its brevity, would very probably be 
easily mobilized. Its absence from K is not conclusive against its presence 
in A (the original recension of the teaching), since the manuscripts of the 
K type do not themselves agree in extent (if I understand Schermann 
correctly), and this type may at one time have included the material of 
D, chap. 5. Further, this supposition will not explain satisfactorily the 
absence from B of D 3:1-6. The parallels which Schermann adduces 
between D 5:1 and D, chaps. 2-4, are, on his own showing, to be found as 
much in chap. 2 as in 3, and the argument concerning the superfluity of 
3:1-6 would apply with equal strength to those portions of D, chaps. 2 
and 4, which B does not omit. Besides, a comparison of B, L, K, and D 
shows such an obvious growth of material at this point in the order as just 
indicated, and the formal, almost strophic, character of this section marks 
it off so distinctly, that one can but regard as most natural the suggestion 
that the material was not known to B, and that it had an independent 
origin and growth. : 

The argument of our author is at this point based upon a very high 
opinion of the value of K or X as a witness to the original form and con- 
tent of 4. It is exceedingly doubtful whether this is justified. The dis- 
tribution of the material to the several apostles seems to the present reviewer 
to be a mark of lateness rather than primitiveness. The same assumption 
as to the character of X underlies also the author’s position that B is a 
free reworking of X. It would be difficult to explain on this assumption 
why the order of X is so nearly retained in L and D, and yet that the com- 
pilers had chosen to follow B in spirit and, if Schermann be correct, in addi- 
tions of material. The supposition of L (=f) as the intermediate stage 
between B and D is not sufficient answer, for our criticism applies as much 
to L as to D. 

It is much more probable, and even natural, to say that B represents 
the form of the material when it had become fairly well crystallized, but 
before it had yet been put into written form, and that the order of the 
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material which is followed by every known witness except B is due to the 
first redactor of the material. Schermann is correct in holding L to be an 
intermediate stage between B and D. He probably does not, however, 
give as much consideration as he should to the possibility, and indeed the 
probability, that L is more largely influenced by B than was its Greek 
exemplar 8. The phenomena seem also to require a recension between 
B (=L) and B, which we may call A. K represents a stage later than 8 
and earlier than the form preserved in D, but it is off the main line of 
development as represented by B, A, 8, and D. 

The question of date our author has not considered. This question 
is indirectly connected with the third work we must notice. The period 
when such documents as L, K, and D arose will depend somewhat on the 
decision as to how early in the history of the church catechetical material 
began to be formulated. Professor Seeberg thinks that he has adduced 
proof that in the years ‘“‘soon after the death of Christ there arose a cate- 
chism formed out of the words of the Lord. The content of the same 
was preached by the missionaries in the apostolic age, and was then taught 
to those who offered themselves for Christian baptism.” He thinks that 
he has not only “been able to recover the chief elements of the catechism, 
but also frequently to suggest with more or less certainty its very words.” 
He thinks this catechism contained two parts. The first was a series of 
rules or directions for moral conduct, and contained both prohibitions and 
positive commands. This part was known as “The Way,” and was an 
indication to converts and would-be members of the churches, of the kind 
of life they would be expected to live in their heathen world. This material 
was incorporated in the church catechisms and manuals of post-apostolic 
times, and the catalogues of virtues and sins are reflected in many writings 
of this same period. Such catalogues, he holds, were also existent in 
Judaism before the time of Jesus. The second part of this catechism was 
a creed (Glaubensjormel) to which the catechumens were required to 
express their assent. Such a formula he sees reflected in 1 Cor. 15:3-5, 
t Peter, the Pastorals, 1 Tim. 3:16, Luke, Hebrews, and throughout Paul. 
He thinks it contained, as Paul knew it, something like the following: 
“The living God, who created all things, sent his Son Jesus Christ into 
the world, who was born of the seed of David, died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures, was buried, was raised from the dead on the third day 
according to the Scriptures, appeared to Cephas and the Twelve, and sat 
down at the right hand of God in the heavens. All powers and authorities 
and angels being made subordinate to him, he will come upon the clouds 


3 Der Katechismus der Urchristenheit. Von Alfred Seeberg. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1903. 282 pages. M. 6. 
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of heaven with power and great glory.” Seeberg does not mean, so he 
says, that this formula has everywhere and throughout the apostolic age 
precisely the same form of words, but only that at one time and one place 
it had the same form. He certainly lacks but little, however, of arguing 
for the proposition which he thus disavows. His argument is carried 
out with great elaborateness and even diffuseness, and he shows ample 
learning and large acquaintance with the literature. It will not, however 
convince one who does not already share his conviction. He comes peril- 
ously near arguing in a circle. He must frequently assume that the 
formula which he desires to find is implied in a passage, and it is then of 
course easy to find it. Having then by his questionable method established 
a probability, he treats this as a certainty, and on the basis of it estab- 
lish a second probability, which in turn becomes the basis for a new depar- 
ture. His identification of the formula which he finds reflected in one pas- 
sage with that of another is not infrequently based on the assumption of 
the truth of the very proposition it is his task to prove. Likewise his 
attempt to suggest the Wortlaut of the formula is open to the same criticism. 
The fundamental defect of the whole treatment seems to be a failure to 
discriminate between the view that the apostolic age held in common 
certain great facts and truths, with greatly varying form and fulness of 
expression, and the view which identifies the fact or the truth with the 
form of words in which it receives expression. That Paul did receive 
certain things which he handed on to others does not admit of question, 
but the evidence that he learned it as a catechetical formula and trans- 
mitted it as such to others is, even after Professor Seeberg, far from con- 
vincing. He seems to think that the establishment of the truth of his 
thesis would prove a strong apologetic for the Christianity of the church; 
for its nature as well as that of genuine primitive Christianity would not 
be a matter of fancy and Phantasie, but could be tested by a body of objec- 
tive material. If he were correct in this view, I fear the ill success with 
which he has vindicated his position would prove disastrous. I greatly 
rejoice that such support is not needed. It is rather an incubus. 


J. W. Batrey. 
FarrBury, ILL. 


RECENT WORKS ON THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINE 


Pfleiderer’s views* on early Christian history are well known and have 
been set forth more fully in his Das Urchristenthum, seine Schrijten und 

1 The Early Christian Conception of Christ: Its Significance and Value in the 
History of Religion. By Otto Pfleiderer. New York: Putnam; London, Williams 
& Norgate, 1905. 170 pages. 
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Lehren (2d ed., 1902). ‘The present work is the expansion of a lecture, 
which in turn may be regarded as the condensation of the large work whose 
title has just been given. The volume is divided into five chapters: 
‘Christ as Son of God,” “Christ as Conqueror of Satan,’ “‘Christ as a 
Wonder-Worker,” ‘Christ as the Conqueror of Death and the Life-Giver,” 
and “Christ as the King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” It is pointed out 
that “from the very beginning it was the belief of the Christian community 
that Jesus was the Son of God, but as to the degree and the significance 
of this divine sonship opinion was at first very divided.” The author 
distinguishes two main phases of opinion, from which a third view was 
derived: the Adoptionist view, in accordance with which the man Jesus 
Christ, by a divine act in connection either with his resurrection or with 
his baptism, was exalted to divine sonship, which he finds embodied in the 
more ancient parts of the synoptic gospels. The second view, ascribed to 
Paul, ‘‘taught that Jesus was the Son of God because a spiritual personality, 
pre-existing in heaven, had become incarnate in him.” 

This Christ-spirit Paul had not yet, of course, thought of as God, but as the 
peculiar first-born Son and express image of God, and, moreover, as the arche- 
type of mankind, the heavenly ideal man... . who was destined from the 
beginning to appear in earthly form that he might redeem mankind. 

This view was still further elaborated in the Johannine gospel, which 
‘closes and completes this cycle of thought” with its Logos-doctrine. 

Finally, these two conceptions of the incarnation of a God and the apotheosis 
of a man were combined in a third view, that Christ was the Son of God because 
he was supernaturally conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the virgin Mary, 
and so, although human because of his mother, he was yet Son of God in the 
most complete physical sense of the word. 

The author proceeds to point out parallels to these views of divine sonship 
in Jewish and pagan religions and literatures, some of which are striking, 
but not, in the opinion of the reviewer, of much significance. Pfleiderer 
is careful to point out that the coincidences between early representations 
of Jesus and those of Buddha, Zoroaster, and Pythagoras do not imply 
historical connection, 

but that from the same psychological causes, and with like social conditions, 
conceptions similar in character may arise in different places quite spontaneously 
and independently of one another. 

He describes the process by which primitive Christianity transformed “the 
Jesus of history into the Christ of faith” in such a way as at the same time 
fully to justify the transformation, and to deprive the New Testament and 
the early patristic representations of all historical value. 
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But who can fail to see that in this process the ancient forms are made the 
receptacle of a content essentially new, and accordingly acquire a much deeper 
religious import and a much purer moral significance than they ever had before ? 
All the fantastic spirits, divinities, and lords of the religion of nature, and no 
less the earthly deities on the throne of the Cesars, sank into nothingness before 
the one Lord Christ, who stands now “The Spirit,” simply and absolutely (1 Cor. 
3:17), because in his nature faith perceives the consummation of all those spir- 
itual forces called into being by the impression made upon the soul by the per- 
sonality of Jesus—the perfection of what she feels to be a new life from God, 
active and efficacious within herself. 

After giving a highly appreciative estimate of the exalted personality and 
teachings of Jesus, he remarks: 

It was only natural that this ideal, which had been realized in the historic 
personality of Jesus, should now be personified in an eternal heavenly being, a 
Son of God. Such personification was indeed quite in accordance with the 
animistic thought of antiquity, wherein all kinds of lively affections of the soul 
were objectified as spirit-beings, and explained as the result of the operation of 
these beings in and upon man. 

Pfleiderer maintains that, the heathen world being constituted and cir- 
cumstanced as it was, myth was absolutely necessary to the diffusion of 
Christianity. 

Von Schubert‘s monograph? forms Part 4 of Vol. IX of the new series of 
‘Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur.” 
The study of this remarkable polemical work in connection with the prepa- 
ration of his Lehrbuch fiir Kirchengeschichte, in which he stated briefly the 
results of his research, led the author to make a more thorough study for the 
learned series in which it now appears. The text of the writing to which 
the monograph is devoted may be most conveniently found in Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina, Vol. LIII, cols. 579-692, where it is copied with pro- 
legomena, notes, etc., from earlier editions without valuable independent 
criticism. The author of the polemic against hyper-Augustinianism 
remains unknown, and much of von Schubert’s space is devoted to the 
elimination of names to which the work has been ascribed and to the 
ascertainment of the probable author. Internal evidence seems to point 
conclusively to a Pelagian or a group of Pelagians. While von Schubert 
admits that the writing has much in common with the acknowledged 
writings of Arnobius, Jr., he shows by an elaborate critical process that 
the latter could not have been the author. He finds it highly probable 
that Anianus of Celada, who knew Greek (as the author of the Praedes- 

2 Der sogenannte Praedestinatus: Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte des Pelagianism. 
Von D. Hans von Schubert. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 147 pages. M. 4.80. 
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timatus certainly did), and who translated and edited a number of Greek 
writings in support of the Julianistic type of Pelagianism, had to do with 
the preparation of the work. Yet he thinks it probable that not Anianus 
alone, but a group of Julianists, including Julian himself, perpetrated the 
shameful forgery that he believes Book II to be. The probable date of the 
writing is thought to be somewhat later than 418. Von Schubert makes 
an elaborate comparison of the epitome of heresies contained in Book I, 
in which the author acknowledges his indebtedness to Hyginus, Polycrates, 
Africanus, Hesiodus, Epiphanius, and Philaster, with the heresiologies 
of these writers so far as they have been preserved, and with Augustine’s 
list of heresies, of which the author makes no mention, with the result of 
demonstrating that he has followed almost slavishly Augustine’s work, 
and has depended upon this for most of his knowledge of the earlier here- 
siologies. This goes far toward establishing the fraudulent character of 
the work as a whole, and prepares the reader to accept the critic’s con- 
clusion with respect to Book II, which purports to be a treatise on pre- 
destination by a predestinarian. It should be stated that the Praedestinati 
are the ninetieth and last of the heretics catalogued and condemned by the 
author or authors, and the entire second book is devoted to an exposition 
of their errors in a tract of their own. The chief significance of von 
Schubert’s monograph lies in his seemingly successful attempt to prove 
that this extremely predestinarian or fatalistic document was not a doctrinal 
writing in circulation among the Praedestinati, but a forged document, the 
materials of which are drawn largely from Augustine’s writings, with the 
purpose of caricaturing the predestinarian views of Augustine, and thereby 
making odious his anti-Pelagian views. While von Schubert unquestion- 
ably indulges in a good deal of special pleading, and sweeps away some- 
what lightly considerations that make against his theory, one can scarcely 
fail to be convinced that he has fairly succeeded in discrediting Book II 
as the work of an extreme Augustinian and the claim of the work that 
there was a sect of Praedestinati. It seems highly probable that the aim 
of the Pelagian writer or writers was to bring Augustinianism into con- 
tempt by caricaturing it. 

The ante-Nicene Christian writers gave little or no attention to the 
collection of the doctrinal pronouncements of their predecessors in support 
of their own views. Even in the Arian controversy there was almost no 
appeal to authoritative utterances of earlier theologians. The first known 
occasion on which an array of proof-passages from earlier writers in support 
of a position to be maintained was a synod of Constantinople in 383, when 
Sisinnios, instead of arguing with his Arian opponents, presented a care- 
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fully prepared collection (florilegium) of orthodox statements on the point 
at issue from well-known writers of the past. From this time onward 
pertinent passages from the Fathers played a very important part in theo- 
logical controversy. Many of these florilegia exist in manuscript, and 
Schermann has undertaken in the present work: to classify, describe, and 
deal critically with some of the more important of them. He begins with 
“Dogmatic encyclopedias from the fifth to the eighth century.” Here 
the two most important documents are described as Cod. Vat. qr. 2200, 
and Paris, qr. 1115. The contents of the manuscripts are carefully 
described, and the question of authorship or editorship is in each case 
critically canvassed. Most of the manuscripts described under this head 
are in support of trinitarianism and orthodox christology. Collections on 
both sides of the Nestorian and Eutychean controversies, and on the Mo- 
nophysitism of the sixth century; exegetical catenz on Matt. 26:29 f., and 
Luke 2:52; florilegia from the time of the Origenistic and Three Chapter 
controversies, representing the views of the various parties on the monergistic 
and monotheletic controversies; a catalogue of the heresies mentioned at 
the councils of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries; florilegia from the 
time of the iconoclastic controversy; and trinitarian florilegia, are all in 
like manner described and criticised. These forilegia are important— 
not so much for the quotations they contain, though some of them contain 
extracts from lost writings, as because of the light they throw upon the 
doctrinal controversies that called them forth. 

Wiegand’s little monograph‘ constitutes the twenty-first number of the 
Vortrige der theologischen Konjerenz zu Giessen. The question which 
the author seeks to answer is not regarding the text or form of the 
Apostolic Symbol as it was employed in the medizval time, but as to the 
use that was made of the symbol from age to age. He shows that after 
infant baptism had become the rule, and before the great propagandist 
movement supported by the Carlovingian rulers had been inaugurated, 
catechetical instruction based upon the symbol as a preparation for baptism 
had degenerated into mere ceremonial, and popular expositions of the 
symbol had almost ceased to appear, such as did appear being formal and 
lacking in vigor. With the strenuous efforts for the conversion of the 
heathen and non-Catholic Christians of the North came a marked revival 
in the production of literature on the Symbol. Adult candidates for bap- 


3 Die Geschichte der Florilegien vom V.—VIII. Jahrhundert. Von Theodor 
Schermann. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 104 pages. M. 3.50. 

4 Das apostolische Symbol im Mittelalter: Eine Skizze. Von D. Friedrich Wiegand. 
Giessen: Ricker, 1904. 54 pages. M. 1. 
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tism and sponsors for infants again underwent somewhat prolonged and 
careful instruction in the principles of Christianity, and Christian leaders 
devoted much attention to the preparation of catechisms, etc., that followed 
the order of the Apostolic Symbol. Thus the Symbol became once more 
a highly important means of popular religious instruction. Wiegand goes 
into a somewhat detailed examination of some of the most significant of 
the Symbol literature of this time. Expositions of the Apostolic Symbol ° 
were often accompanied by expositions of the Pater Noster and the Two- 
jold Commandment of Love. After Roman Catholicism had become firmly 
established, there ensued another period of inactivity and formalism in 
the use of the Symbol. Abelard, who regarded a right knowledge of 
Christian truth and the ability to confess intelligently as indispensable, 
expounded the Symbol as a means of edification; but his skeptical tendency 
was manifest in his exposition and provoked antagonism among the ortho- 
dox. With the spread of heresy in the twelfth and following centuries, 
Symbol literature experienced another great revival. But this time the 
Symbol was expounded with a view not so much to the edification of 
believers as to the detection and conviction of heretics, the treatise of 
Thomas Aquinas on the articles of the faith and the sacraments of the 
church occupying the foremost place in literature of this kind. With the 
Apostolic and the Nicene Symbols as his standard, he seeks to show that 
each heresy of the somewhat exhaustive catalogue at his command falls 
fatally short and is worthy of severest condemnation. Wiegand proceeds 
to show how the treatment of the Symbol was later modified by mysticism 
and the spirit of the Renaissance in turn, and defines the position of influ- 
ence that it occupied at the beginning of the Reformation. 

The volume by Fischer is a licentiate thesis and is the result of the 
intensive study of Melancthon’s teachings regarding the process by which 
the natural man becomes a child of God, conducted under the direction of 
Professors Loofs and Stange, of the University of Halle. The space at 
the disposal of the reviewer forbids any attempt to follow the monographist 
into the details of his exhaustive work. The questions he has sought to 
solve are Melancthon’s conception of the fact, manner, and strength of 
the participation of God, on the one hand, and of man, on the other, in the 
change of the carnal man into the spiritual man, and the extent to which 
Melancthon’s conception underwent changes during his forty years of 
theological activity. His conclusion is that Melancthon’s conception of 

5 Melanchthon’s Lehre von der Bekehrung: Eine Studie zur Entwicklung der 
Anschauung Melanchthons iiber Monergismus und Synergismus unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der psychologischen Grundlage und der pradestinationischen Konse- 
quenzen. Von Ernst Friedrich Fischer. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 182 pages. M. 3.60. 
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conversion was at first quite openly, later more latently, but steadily in 
the deepest sense, monergistic (predestinarian); that fundamentally his 
teaching was theocentric, but later tended to become more and more 
anthropocentric. Melancthon’s synergistic teachings are shown to have 
been due in large measure to the influence of Aristotle’s psychology. In 
his earlier years he agreed with Luther in regarding Aristotle as the source 
of the Pelagianizing scholastic theology and as an arch enemy of Christian 
truth. Later he came to regard him as a pillar in the holy of holies of 
theology. His observation of the demoralizing effect of vigorous predes- 
tinarianism, with its denial of human responsibility, doubtless led him to 
insist more and more upon synergism, which involved a recognition of 
man’s power to co-operate with God in the process of conversion, or to 
refuse co-operation and to fail of salvation. 
ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 
Waco, Tex. 


RECENT WORKS ON ETHICS 


Anyone who has followed the trend of education during recent years 
has been impressed with the growing recognition of its moral and religious 


character. While it may be difficult to give any systematic instruction in 
morals during the early period of school life, yet it would seem that in the 
high school or academy stage, when strong temptations are experienced, 
and when the mind is liable to turn from the customs of the past and to 
seek the rational ground for action, such instruction should be given. It 
is with this conviction, and to meet this need, that Dr. Stimson has given 
us The Right Lije.* He has written a practical book that has little to say 
about the metaphysical aspect of the moral life, and yet it is sufficiently 
philosophical in its nature and scientific in its method to meet the intellec- 
tual demands of its readers, and to provide a basis for character-building 
that will stand the strain and criticism of after-life. This work will also be 
helpful to the large class of young men and women who have not been able 
to take a college course, and will be welcomed by teachers and parents for 
its suggestions and guidance. The principles of good conduct are stated 
with such clearness and simplicity, and are so well applied to the concrete 
problems of life, and its moral and religious spirit is so wholesome and 
healthy, that one wishes it might find its way into every home. 


The Right Lije. By Henry A. Stimson. New York: Barnes. 255 pages. 
$1.20 net. 
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In his introduction the author of our second book? states that his pur- 
pose is clearly expository—‘‘to indicate in outline the essential and per- 
manent elements in Christian life and character;” and he believes that 
“that character has been essentially dependent upon belief in the cardinal 
doctrines of the Christian creed.” Dr. Illingworth has given us a book 
of considerable merit. He is sane and clear in his statements, appreciates 
the many-sidedness of life, and is mediating in his positions; and the work 
js characteristic of a cultured Englishman of the Anglican church. It is 
probably one of the best English works upon the subject of Christian 
ethics, but it is not altogether satisfactory, and the ideal work remains to 
be written. 

One regrets that as a basis and method of approach there was not a 
more thorough knowledge and use of psychology. To be sure, ethics is 
not psychology, but all the categories of the ethico-religious life, the ideal 
of the Christ, the concept of sin and guilt, the idea of faith, however they 
may be stimulated from without, must enter the stream of consciousness; 
and the more perfectly we know and trace the pathway by which they enter, 
the better are we able to exercise scientific control. If religion is a normal 
element of life, then its desires and motives and feelings are natural to the 
self, and can be understood along with all the other contents of the self 
with which they are connected; and if it should happen that the religious 
desires are the most fundamental, then they might furnish the goal of the 
self which would bring all other desires into harmony with it; and it might 
be from such a process that we could appreciate the feeling of sin. In the 
guilt-feeling it is the self which condemns itself, and before there can be a 
true interpretation of this feeling in the ethical life, there should be a psy- 
chological study of the whole situation out of which it rises. What is the 
psychology of faith, of sin, of conversion? Much attention is being given 
to this today, and it is being more generally recognized than formerly that 
psychology is the way of approach to a science of values, such as ethics. 

Our author tells us that sin is a selfish will, and therefore the gospel 
deals with the individual, and by so doing shows a deeper insight than the 
moral reformers who aim to save society em masse. But now, when we 
ask what is meant by a selfish will, we must say that it is a life that habit- 
ually gives expression to its more superficial and immediate desires, and 
thus restrains the more fundamental tendencies of the self, the expression 
of which would mean the truer realization of the life. And it is only as 
we bring before the individual those fundamental values, as they are 


2 Christian Character: Being Some Lectures on the Elements of Christian Ethics. 
By J. R. Illingworth. New York: MacMillan. 206 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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realized in others, that we can reveal the man to himself, and thus effect 
his salvation. To save an individual apart from society is as much an 
impossibility as to save society apart from the individual, since either taken 
by itself is an abstraction. When I bring the gospel to a man, I seek to 
reach him through his environment, for I am part of his environment. 
And education aims to bring social values to the individual, and so does 
every moral reform. But the Christian believes that he possesses the 
fundamental values of life, and these are values very subjective in their 
nature, and therefore personal in their transmission. 

And this brings us to the second criticism of this work. It fails to 
recognize the social character of religious values and the personal method 
of their transmission. ‘Belief in the cardinal doctrines of the Christian 
creed” is made the essential basis of Christian character, and for that 
reason the value of the person of Christ and of the society which reveals 
his inner life is not adequately recognized. As a consequence we are unable 
to discover a clear interrelation of the categories employed, and how they 
arise as stages of the religious experience that has its source in the person 
of Christ. When we are told that the doctrine of the eternal Trinity is 
necessary to our faith in God, since, according to the analogy of our own 
personality, without this doctrine it would be impossible to conceive of 
him as love, then we naturally ask how far we are to carry the analogy. 
To be personal, must we ascribe to God discursive thinking, unfulfilled 
purposes, progress, and therefore limitations and imperfections ? 

In The Children of Good Fortune we have a very suggestive and inter- 
esting treatise on ethics. Our author tells us that he is not writing for the 
technical moralists, but for “‘the host of men and women who are struggling 
with the problems of morality with a view to putting them into practice.” 
All technical language is avoided, and the work is written in a charming 
style, and possesses keen penetration and moral insight. 

We are told that conduct is the whole of life, including even the invol- 
untary action of the organs of the body; and ethics is the science of con- 
duct. Good conduct is the proper relation between means and ends; it 
means worthy ends and efficient means. Some men are immoral because 
they are not efficient, and others because their ends are ignoble. In the 
treatment of the end of conduct, as the title of his book indicates, our 
author places the emphasis upon its subjective character. The true end 
is individual happiness, or even pleasure. Sometimes he makes the state- 
ment in such a way as to be open to the objections against the theories of 


3 The Children of Good Fortune. By C. Hanford Henderson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 406 pages. $1.30 net. 
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hedonism. He would seem to imply that the pleasure was sought for its 
own sake, as if the pleasure could be cut off both from the whole process 
of the self and from the objective conditions in which it is experienced. 
But the real meaning seems to be that the worth of life must be an indi- 
vidual and experienced one, that it is the satisfaction of the harmonized 
and rationalized desire. He fails to make clear that these desires are the 
self, and that in their satisfaction the self finds its freedom and self- 
realization. But that this is his view is made evident when he treats the 
objective character of the moral ideal. He tells us that the self is social 
in its nature, and that the ideal may be defined in social terms; that is, 
the true happiness of the individual may be defined in terms of social 
service. He points out very clearly that the individual happiness needs to 
“be chastened by social welfare,” and the social ideal needs to be constantly 
valued by its ability to produce individual good fortune. 

There is considerable that the scientific student of ethics would criticise 
in this book. The scope of ethics is both too broad and too narrow. Con- 
duct, it is affirmed, is the whole of life, and all conduct comes under moral 
criticism. Ethics is a science both of the values and of the means of 
conduct. Ethics then includes natural science, for that deals with the world 
of means. That the ethical judgment is implicit in the scientific we will 
admit, and acknowledge that any phase of conduct may come under moral 
criticism; but the real question is this: When does a natural good become 
an ethical one; when does a question cease to be a purely scientific one and 
become a moral one; why does experience find the scientific judgment 
inadequate and pass on to ethical valuation? Our author fails to see that 
the ethical judgment is just a process of valuation, and that there are no 
desires that are morally evil in themselves, and that right and wrong arise 
in the process of the moral judgment. Right and wrong are terms of 
conscious valuation, and for that reason he is clearly in error when he 
applies them to unconscious processes, and even to the actions of animals 
and plants. 

As morality is given the sphere of science, so it embraces also the realm 
of religion, for it includes all conduct, even the attitude one takes to the 
universe as a whole and to thefuture. There is a very close relation between 
morality and religion, and we believe it is not possible for a man to create 
in his own life the highest moral values and not be permeated with the 
religious spirit; and we may say that, when one becomes most deeply 
conscious of what is involved in a general moral attitude, he passes into 
the religious experience; but, in general, morals has to do with the creation 
of values, and religion is a faith in their conservation, so that religion is 
the attitude we take to the universe as a whole. 
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When we are told that morality has nothing to do with the fundamental 
moral categories, but that these belong to the sphere of religion, then we 
have too narrow or too abstract a sphere for ethics. For these categories, 
such as desire, duty, responsibility, and freedom, stand for and imply 
successive degrees of our consciousness of the nature of our conduct. If 
the good is concrete and individual, as we are informed, then it is difficult 
to see how we can understand its value apart from the whole situation in 
the individual consciousness in which it arises. Mr. Henderson seems 
to imply that morals is the science of religion. Morals is not experience, 
it is true, but it is the science of the moral experience, as theology is the 
science of the religious experience. 

The statement that all sin and wrong-doing are the result of ignorance 
may arouse some objection, but the author explicitly states that by knowl- 
edge he does not mean mere information, but that knowledge implies moral 
conviction, an appreciation of values; and, when viewed in this sense, 
the position is correct, and all sin is moral ignorance. 

W. C. KErRsTEaD. 


RocxrorpD, ILL. 


Mr. Davis‘ has given us a readable popular account of Stoicism. The 
introductory sketch of Greek philosophy before the Stoics is too fragmentary 


to be of independent value, nor does ‘it lead up to Stoicism by emphasizing 
those doctrines of the earlier schools by which the Stoics were most influ- 
enced. The chapters on the founders of the Stoic school and their teachings, 
on the character and influence of Roman Stoicism, and the lives and writings 
of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, contribute nothing new to the 
interpretation of Stoic doctrine, yet they give a substantially correct impres- 
sion of the system, though frequently defective through lack of orderly 
arrangement of the material. The monism of the Stoics is well described, 
but it is rather misleading to add that the system was “‘strictly pantheistic,” 
since that term usually connotes a denial of personality, while the Stoics, 
as the author rightly states, conceived of the universe as a rational being. 
The chapter on the relation of Stoicism to Christianity is disappointing, 
for the larger part of it is wholly irrelevant, and, while the author vaguely 
alludes to “‘many points of likeness” between the two systems, there is 
no real discussion of the interesting questions which such likeness suggests. 
Inexact and even unintelligible statements occur. ‘The Phedo of Socrates 
stands among the masterpieces of literature” (p. 37). Empedocles is 


4 Greek and Roman Stoicism and Some of its Disciples. By Charles H. Stanley 
Davis. Boston: Turner, 1903. 269 pages. $1.40 net. 
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said to have held “‘that nothing of all that perisheth is ever created” (p. 20). 
The carelessness of the style is often annoying. The proof-reading is 
bad: “‘constitutes” for “consists” (p. 62), “appreciation” for “‘applica- 
tion” (p. 63), “evidence” for “endurance” (p. 81), ‘“‘mental” for “moral” 
(p. 113). The value of the book is greatly increased by numerous quota- 
tions from good authorities. The well-selected extracts from Stoic writings 
in the last three chapters would be more useful if accompanied with refer- 
ences to the passages cited. There is no index, nor analytic table of con- 
tents. 

Perhaps no man in Roman antiquity is a better representative of the 
ordinary moral standards of his age and nation than Cicero. Since he 
was neither a doctrinaire moralist, though the author of ethical treatises, 
nor an unscrupulous self-seeker, though an advocate and a politician, his 
moral code might be expected to be that of an honorable man of affairs. 
Also we might expect to find Cicero’s real moral sentiments most freely 
revealed, not in his orations or in his philosophical essays, but in his 
letters, which were addressed chiefly to his intimate friends, and were 
probably written without thought of publication. Mr. Gordis’ little book,s 
therefore, giving the results of an inductive study of the motives professed 
or approved in Cicero’s correspondence, appeals quite as much to the 
general student of the history of morals as to the classical specialist. The 
work was well worth doing, and it has been thoroughly well done. The 
material is presented in carefully organized form, comprising (1) Cicero’s 
estimate of personal motives, such as life, wealth, and the satisfaction 
derived from intellectual pursuits; (2) motives that spring from desire for 
the approval of others; (3) the sense of obligation to one’s family, to one’s 
friends, and to the state; (4) Cicero’s ideal of character and his conception 
of duty abstractly considered. The author’s paraphrases and transla- 
tions of Cicero’s statements, which naturally make up a large part of the 
book, are always idiomatic and lucid, and are furnished with references 
to the original text, which is frequently quoted verbatim. 

Such a survey of Cicero’s estimate of motives of conduct is at the same 
time an analysis of his own character. Extreme sensitiveness to public 
opinion is shown to be fundamental in his make-up. Reputation and posi- 
tion stand higher with him than personal safety. He regrets, for example, 
that he had not taken his own life rather than endure the disgrace of exile. 
Cicero’s ideal of duty is not conformity with abstract right, still less obedi- 
ence to supernatural authority, but “‘honorable” action, the honestum, which 


S The Estimates of Moral Values Expressed im Cicero’s Letters. By Warren Stone 
Gordis. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. 102 pages. 
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he defines as “that which is by nature worthy of praise.” His standard 
of political morality is that of the practical politician; the end justifies the 
means. Party loyalty was a powerful motive with Cicero, for he identified 
the supremacy of his party and the maintenance of the aristocratic repub- 
lican government with the good of the state. Friendship, including grati- 
tude for favors, stood high in his scale of motives, occasionally outranking 
regard for truth and justice, as is seen in the letters to the historian Lucceius 
and to Valerius the legate. Mr. Gordis’ attempt to justify Cicero in the 
former instance (p. 30) is ingenious rather than convincing. But, in 
general, the moral standard set forth in the letters is by no means a low 
one; nor was Cicero incapable of action in harmony with his highest con- 
victions, for at the most serious crises of his life we find him, after long 
hesitation and debate, finally choosing the nobler in preference to the safer 
course of conduct. 


Henry F. Burton. 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY 


In the introductory chapter of his book? Dr. Johnson says: “In this 
book I neither oppose nor advocate the doctrine of evolution. I am con- 
cerned only to estimate its value to the Christian who holds it.” The 
author’s attitude to evolution, however, is not at all doubtful or ambiguous. 
He believes that this theory has brought neither advantage nor valuable 
addition to Christian doctrine, but rather tends to bring into confusion 
or disuse much that is true and important in the historical belief of the 
church. 

Some of Dr. Johnson’s main positions are as follows: (a) The doctrine 
of an ‘“‘absentee God” has never been taught by Christian theologians. 
The historic doctrine of the immanence of God is decidedly superior to 
the form of that doctrine taught by evolutionists. (6) The supposedly 
new teaching of evolutionists that the universe is to be regarded as develop- 
ing from its beginning like a living being, e. g., a flower, rather than as 
passing through mechanical changes, is absurd as a scientific statement, 
and can be admitted only as a poetical figure. (c) The Christian evolu- 
tionist in speaking of “‘creation by evolution” is decidedly confused in 
his thoughts. As a Christian he cannot exclude the supernatural from 
the process, and when once the supernatural is admitted, the phrase has 

1 The Christian’s Relation to Evolution: A Question of Gain or Loss. By Franklin 
Johnson. New York and Chicago: Revell. 171 pages. $1 net. 
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no exact meaning, and is therefore without value. (d) The over-emphasis 
of the doctrine of God’s immanence in nature makes the problems of evil 
and pain much more difficult instead of solving them. (e) Evolution, 
as applied to questions of man’s sin and salvation, contains much less 
truth than, and is in its effect much inferior to, the historical doctrines 
on those subjects. (f) The tendency of evolution is toward Unitarianism, 
and this tendency is decidedly dangerous. (g) As to the supernatural in 
general, and the providence of God, the positions of evolutionists are 
ambiguous, unscientific, and in every respect unsatisfactory. (hk) The 
tendency of evolutionists either to see something divine in other religions 
besides the Christian, or to make the latter a natural development, reaching 
a higher stage, but not otherwise essentially different from other religions, 
is absolutely unjustifiable, from a study of the moral teachings and effects 
of other religions. (i) The principles of evolution do not support the 
doctrines, of which nevertheless evolutionists are fond, of universal salva- 
tion, or conditional immortality, or, in general, of optimism with regard 
to the future. (k) Finally, Christian theologians have accepted evolution 
much too hurriedly and carelessly, and have gone tog far from the his- 
torical positions, so that even the scientists are often nearer to the orthodox 
doctrines than. Christian theologians. 

Those who are interested in the relation of evolutionary theories to 
Christian theology will find this book decidedly worth their careful con- 
sideration. As to the positions of the historic theology, of course Dr. 
Johnson speaks with authority, and very often when he compares the 
church doctrines df the past with the views of Abbott, Fiske, Drummond, 
and Bascom, we shall be inclined to agree with him that the new lack 
much of value that was in the old, and are by no means pure gain. 

The reader may be surprised at such words as these, in the introductory 
chapter: “But we can accept it [Darwinism] with little intellectual diffi- 
culty, if it shall prove to be true, for it will require us only to take a new, 
and by no means impossible, view of a few phrases of Genesis, of Romans, 
and of First Corinthians.” This looks as if Dr. Johnson’s biblical exegesis 
would vary with the scientific position of the day; and the question will 
arise whether such exegesis is scientific or not. The ordinary Christian 
evolutionist will not feel that his position has been impartially considered 
by Dr. Johnson. For instance, as to creation, he will hardly grant that 
the Genesis story was meant by its author to describe any such process of 
creation as would cover a period of milleniums, and make man a blood- 
relative and descendant of some non-human animals. Let evolution 
recognize God’s supernatural action at various points in the process of 
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the creation or development of the universe, as well as his natural action 
in all the forces of the universe, and that account of the universe, as we see 
it, is still very different from the historic, and probably the correct, inter- 
pretation of the primary meaning of the Genesis story. Dr. Johnson has 
quite ignored this fact. Further, many Christian evolutionists will main- 
tain the need of conversion today as strongly as Dr. Johnson has main- 
tained it, and, whatever their view of the origin or nature of sin, will consider 
it just as awful as this author would do, and would not be ready to admit 
that, though it had its roots in the flesh, it would disappear when the 
spirit left the flesh. And then, in explaining or considering the cruelty 
of nature, they would not consider themselves limited at all by the principles 
which may have been emphasized by the leading authors in evolutionary 
theology, but would retain all that was helpful in the older theology. In 
short, the average evolutionist will feel that this book is more valuable 
as a critique of the writings of some of the “great lights” of this movement 
than as an impartial consideration of the necessary principles and tend- 
encies of the theory in theology. If he feels that Abbott and Fiske have 
been successfully opposed, he will still be far from feeling that the theory 
of evolution has no value for Christian thought. Those Christians who 
oppose evolution will find Dr. Johnson, in this book, a valuable ally; those 
who favor it will find the book a healthful, wholesome check to an excessive 
enthusiasm and extravagance in their use of this theory to supplant or 
modify the received doctrines. 

Mr. Phillips’ book? is an attempt to state traditional theology in its 
ultra-conservative form, including the doctrine of the literal inspiration 
of the Bible, in terms of the most common evolutionary formulas. Part I 
is mainly taken up with showing (in familiar scholastic logic) the absolute 
agreement of the accounts of creation given by evolution and by the first 
chapters of Genesis. For the adherents of this theology this part might 
be valuable in showing, according to its methods, a way of reconciling it 
with today’s natural science. Part II does little more than name over 
the various doctrines of Christianity, according to this theology, and say 
that they are evolutionary principles. The author is unfamiliar with mod- 
ern theology or philosophy. In a naive, optimistic way he undertakes 
to prove that there is nothing in the Bible to contradict anything generally 
maintained by present-day natural science, and that God would have made 
a mistake had he done anything in any other way than that in which he 
has in fact done it. The author’s style is clear, modest, and popular. 

2 Agreement of Evolution and Christianity. By Samuel Louis Phillips (A.B., 
Princeton). Washington, D. C.: Phillips, 1904. Pp. vii+197. 
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The book would not be of value to specialists in any of the departments 
entered, unless perhaps to those studying or teaching the scholastic theology. 


E. ALBERT COOK. 
Bic TrMBeEr, Mont. 


PALESTINIAN GEOGRAPHY 


These two works* on Palestinian localities are of very different 
character. M. Le Hardy has faithfully compiled from all sorts of writings 
references to Nazareth, and arranged them chronologically, weaving them 
together by means of historical sketches. He begins with the references 
in the gospels, and comes down century by century, quoting church fathers, 
pilgrims, Moslem authors, and modern travelers in turn. The sketches 
which form the setting of these quotations contain a comprehensive chronicle 
of Palestinian history. The whole is interesting, and the collection of 
sources is valuable, but the method leads, of course, to much repetition. 
Eusebius is quoted as saying that Nazareth had in his day two churches, 
one on the spot where Mary received the annunciation, the other where 
the Lord was brought up. Subsequent writers wearisomely repeat this 
statement. In the eleventh century three churches appear to have been 
in Nazareth, one having been added on the site where the synagogue in 
which Jesus read the Scriptures stood. The fountain from which the 
virgin obtained water begins at this time to be mentioned also. After 
this period the quotations become more abundant, and the checkered 
career of these sanctuaries under Fatimites, crusaders, and later conquerors 
is followed. When M. Le Hardy reaches the nineteenth century, he 
contents himself with recounting the history of the country and of Roman 
institutions there. 

If M. Le Hardy’s book is scholarly and mild, that of Pére Coppens is 
polemic and spicy. The Assumptionist fathers, who entertain every year 
many Catholic pilgrims in their commodious hospice at Jerusalem, have 
had a guide-book prepared for the use of pilgrims. It is entitled La 
Paléstine: guide historique et pratique. The Assumptionists have also 
purchased a garden on the eastern slope of Mount Zion. In the guide- 
book it is claimed that within this garden lies the site of the grotto in which 
Peter wept after his denial of Jesus, over which a church was kuilt at a 

« Histoire de Nazareth et de ses Sanctuaires: Etude chronologique des documents. 
Par Gaston Le Hardy. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. xvi+237 pages. Fr. 2.50. 

Le Palais de Caiphe et le nouveau Jardin Saint-Pierre des Peres Assomptionistes 
au Mont Sion. Avec plans et figures. Par le P. Urbain Coppens. Paris: Picard, 
1904. 94 pages. 
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later time; that here also is the site of the palace of Caiaphas, over which 
a church had also been built; and that these sites were identical and the 
churches were one and the same. Now, it had generally been supposed 
that the Church of the Tears of St. Peter was in the neighborhood of the 
Assumptionists’ garden, but that the site of the palace of Caiaphas was 
farther up the hill near the Coenaculum. The authors of La Paléstine 
attempt to show that the earlier pilgrims identify the two sites and place 
them in the garden mentioned, but that the Armenians since the four- 
teenth century, when they were dispossessed of the locality, have trans- 
ferred the site of Caiaphas’s palace farther up the hill. It is the aim of 
Pére Coppens to disprove this, and to establish the generally accepted 
view. He shows that the authors of the guide-book have placed Tiridates 
of Armenia a century too late, have not quoted the Bordeaux Pilgrim cor- 
rectly, and are guilty of other inaccuracies. He also, by reproducing a 
number of maps and sketches made by ancient travelers, seems thoroughly 
to prove his point. He writes with a vigorous and stinging pen, making 
it evident that under the somber garb of a Franciscan there stir feelings 
similar to those which burn under secular garments. 


GEorGE A. BARTON. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


- ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


The book? by C. H. W. Johns is the first instalment of ‘The Library 
of Ancient Inscriptions,” under the general editorship of Charles Foster 
Kent and Frank Knight Sanders.?. The series promises to be a noteworthy 
contribution toward the diffusion of our knowledge of ancient Semitic 
history and literature. If the other volumes are as well thought, well 
wrought, and well brought as the present volume, we may safely congratu- 


t Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Letters. By C. H. W. Johns. 
New York: Scribner, 1904. -xxiv+424 pages. $3.50. 

2 The whole series, in nine volumes, is arranged as follows: (1) History of the 
Discovery and Decipherment of Ancient Inscriptions: (a) “‘Semitic Inscriptions,’ by 
C. F. Kent; (6) “Egyptian Inscriptions,” by George A. Reisner.—(2) Old and New 
Babylonian Historical’ Inscriptions. By Christopher Johnston.—(3) Assyrian His- 
torical Inscriptions. By Morris Jastrow.—(4) Inscriptions of Palestine, Syria, and 
Arabia. By C. C. Torrey.—(5) Egyptian Historical and Biographical Inscriptions. 
By W. Max Miiller.—(7) Egyptian Tales, Proverbs, Poems, and Belles Letires. By 
G. Maspero.—(8) Babylonian and Assyrian Epics, Penitential Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Religious Texts. By F. Delitzsch—(9) Egyptian Religious, Magical, Medical, and 
Scientific Texts; Legal and Business Documents. By F. L. Griffith. The series 
sells for $27. 
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late editors and publishers upon this undertaking. Johns’s name, to be 
sure, is more familiar to Assyriologists than to theological students. The 
former have long known him as a most careful scholar and conscientious 
writer; and the character of his previous work entitles him to be listened 
to by a larger circle with attention and consideration. 

So far as our Christian principles are distinct from Greek and Roman 
ideals, most of them have their roots in Jewish thought and ideas regard- 
ing society, family, religion, etc., which, in turn, were inherited from the 
far more ancient Babylonian civilization, an inheritance of which we need 
not be ashamed, as it bears the “‘hall mark,” not only of extreme antiquity, 
but of sterling worth. A right-thinking citizen of a modern city would 
probably feel more at home in ancient Babylon than in medieval Europe, 
whose laws and customs were less in harmony with modern ideas than were 
those of the Mesopotamian empire. While the other volumes of the series 
are properly translations, with brief introductions and a few nétes, Johns’s 
contribution of specimens of laws, contracts, and letters, ranging over a 
large period, necessarily consists of copious introductions and many notes, 
with a few translations; for, by their nature, from the point of view of the 
student of law and history, a thousand of these are little better than one. 
Every attempt has been made to discard nonessentials. Technical, 
philological, and historical discussions are avoided as much as possible, 
the book being intended, not for Assyriologists, but for the general student. 
The author considers first the law and the law courts, and the reader can 
thus follow the references to legal procedure which occur in the other 
sections. The longest, and by far the most important, ancient code hitherto 
discovered is that of Hammurabi (about 2250 B. C.), of which Professor 
J. D. Prince has rendered an account in this Journal, Vol. VIII, pp. 601-9. 
Johns gives a thoroughly revised translation of this code on pp. 44-68, and 
prints on pp. 389-96 a rendering of the prologue and the epilogue. The 
translation of the code is preceded by a chapter on “The Earliest Baby- 
lonian Laws,” with special reference to the so-called Sumerian family 
laws. Of later Babylonian law very little is known. On the basis of 
the material printed in the first three chapters, the author next discusses 
‘Judges, Law Courts, and Legal Processes,” “‘Legal Decisions,” and 
“Criminal Law.” The rights of the state, the family, and the private 
individual come next. Here we find instructive texts and interesting 
information concerning the social organization of the ancient Babylonian 
state, public rights, the family organization, courtship and marriage, 
divorce and desertion, rights of widows, obligations and rights of children, 
their education and early life, and adoption. Then we learn of the classes 
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of property and the various ways of disposing of it. Beginning with a 
discussion of the rights of inheritance, the author enters upon his own 
chosen domain where he is a master and speaks with authority, amply 
exemplified in the following chapters on “‘Slavery;” ‘Land Tenure in 
Babylonia;” ‘The Army, Corvée, and Other Claims for Personal Service;” 
“The Functions and Organization of the Temple;” ‘“ Donations and 
Bequests;” “‘Sales;” ‘Loans and Deposits;” “Pledges and Guarantees;” 
“*Wages of Hired Laborers;” ‘‘ Lease of Property;” “The Law of Trade;” 
“Partnership and Power of Attorney;” ‘Accounts and Business Docu- 
ments.” In addition to these subjects, a variety of other topics, sometimes 
disconnected, is taken up throughout these chapters. ‘“ Babylonian and 
Assyrian Letters” are discussed and specimens given on pp. 307-88, with 
special reference to Professor Robert Francis Harper’s Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters, a collection which is justly called a “colossal task” 
(p. 313). The division adopted in the book—viz., laws, contracts, and 
letters—is merely conventional. The three groups have much that is 
common and mutually supplement one another. The introductory chapter 
on “Sources and Bibliography” (pp. 3-36) gives an excellent survey and 
shows a sympathetic appreciation of work done hitherto. In the Appendix 
the author treats of “Chronology,” ‘Weights and Measures,” and “The 
Bibliography of the Later Periods.”” We have read the book with great 
pleasure and much benefit. The editorial work is well done. Only at 
times do we find incorrect spellings of German and French names and 
titles; thus, e. g., on p. 312, l. 15, where Hronzy is printed instead of Hrozny, 
and 1. 16, where we read Anzeiger instead of Anzeige. P. 162, 1. 6, should 
read, of course, ina emuk ram4ni§Su instead of ina emur kam4nisu; 
ibid., 1. 12, should read pa-hat instead of the unintelligible pa-pa, i. e., 
the construct state of pahAtu, a perfect. P. 207, l. 3, makkasu not 
mikkasu. The diacritical points are quite often wanting, so that we 
find ¢ instead of t, k instead of k, and s instead of §. 


W. Muss-Arno-t. 
BELMONT, Mass. 


THE COSMOGRAPHY OF THE GREEKS 


Scientific geography is preceded in Greece by a half-mythical account 
of the world; with this mythical geography is associated closely a mythical 
statement of the relation of the heavenly bodies to the earth; this double 
field, not yet differentiated into geography and astronomy, Berger calls 
mythische Kosmographie. To trace the early efforts of the Greek to orient 
himself in the universe; to reconstruct his conceptions of the earth as 
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related to the sun and moon, to the abode of the gods, and to the abode 
of the dead; to follow his geographical knowledge as poetical stories 
gradually give way to fact and a true picture of at least the Mediterrean 
world is developed—such is the interesting task proposed in the present 
monograph.* No one was better fitted to undertake it than the author 
of the Geschichte der wissenschajtlichen Erdkunde der Griechen, Hugo 
Berger, whose death is chronicled with sorrow in: the preface signed by 
editor and publisher. 

In the name Okeanos, interpreted as “embracing,” Berger finds the 
earliest conception of a divine power surrounding the world above and 
below; with the rise of the idea of Olympos above and Tartaros below, 
the conception of Okeanos is shifted to mean a stream forming the boundary 
of earth and sea, a stream that finally in a more scientific geography was 
identified with the Atlantic Ocean. The thought of Olympos above, a 
heaven supported by an old sea divinity, Atlas, runs through the Homeric 
poems, and comes out most clearly in the account of the shield of Achilles 
(and the shield of Heracles). The mythological conception of the earth 
between the abyss above and the abyss below formed the starting-point 
for the science of Anaximander and the Pythagoreans. 

The early studies of the heavenly bodies are ascribed to the practical 
value of the ‘‘world-clock” to sailor, shepherd, and farmer. Setting aside 
the question of foreign influence, the author holds that the stars must have 
been studied for this practical end, that the knowledge thus gained neces- 
sarily took a mythical form, and that this poetical science furnished the basis 
for a real astronomy. The phases of the moon are mentioned in Hesiod 
and suggested in Homer as the basis of the calendar. The equinoxes 
and the points where the sun rose and set (the gates of the sun) were known 
by the Greeks in earliest times; until some scientific explanation was 
possible, the “‘ chariot of the sun” served as a poetical statement of the facts. 

The general account of the earth began with the assumption of an 
east-and-west axis, because, Berger holds, men sailed toward sunset and 
sunrise along the Mediterranean; only later, as differences of climate 
became known, did the north-and-south axis become more important. 
In the account of the long night of the Cimmerians and the long day of 
the Lestrygonians are found the first mythical references to the polar day 
and the polar night. Among the most important means of determining the 
relation of different parts of the earth as pictured by the early Greeks are 


1M ythische Kosmographie der Griechen. Von E. H. Berger. [=“‘Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie” Supplement.] Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1904. vi+42 pages. M. 1.20. 
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the references to the winds; this material Berger examines (pp. 19 f.), 
with the result that only some few points in the picture come out clearly. 

Within the larger setting thus determined falls the actual geography 
of the period. Four extreme peoples are mentioned in the period of the 
epic (p. 21): the Hyperboreans of the north, Ethiopians in the east and 
the west, and Pygmies in the south. The Hyperboreans and the Ethiopians 
stand farther from the poet and nearer to the gods than ordinary men. It 
is partly this same principle, we are told, partly the brilliancy of the sunset, 
which led to the belief that precious products, gems, etc., come from the 
ends of the earth. The “inner geography,” especially the journeys of 
Menelaus and Odysseus, is then examined. It appears that the coast of 
Asia Minor is known from experience, that of Crete and Egypt only by 
hearsay. The journey of Odysseus is a purely mythical treatment of 
stories brought by wanderers in the west; only a few points, like the land 
of the lotus-eaters, can be definitely located. The author is inclined to 
accept the Leucas-Ithaca theory of Dérpfeld, in spite of weighty objections 
to it. One of the most interesting suggestions in the book is that many 
points in the geography of the west may be explained as due to shifting 
of legend from the east, in the period when the colonial interests of the 
Greeks were shifting from the east to the west. In the catalogue of ships, 
finally, is found a real geography in its beginning; the line between myth 
and science is already crossed. 

Such a monograph is bound to be more or less unsatisfactory in what it 
omits as well as in what it undertakes to give. The work of Berger, how- 
ever, treats an interesting theme in an interesting and careful manner. 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 


Torge discussess' briefly but thoroughly tree-worship in ancient Israel; 
then, similarly, the Ashera in the Old Testament. He reaches the con- 
clusion that the Ashera had no connection with tree-worship, but infers 
from the fact that certain passages, such as Judg. 3:7, have Asheroth instead 
of Ashtaroth, that the Ashera was a symbol of Astarte, as the massébah 
was of Baal, and that the name of the post—the cultus symbol of the 
goddess—could easily be used for the goddess herself. He concludes that 
there never was a goddess Ashera, except as the name was used for Astarte. 
The divine name Ashirta, which occurs in the El-Amarna letters, he declares 

t Aschera und Astarte: Ein Beitrag sur semitischen Religionsgeschichte. Von 
Paul Torge. Leipzig; Hinrichs, 1902. 58 pages. M. 2. 
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to be a feminine of ASSur, on the ground that Delitzsch? says that such an 
adjective was formed from ASsur. Most of the positions of this little book 
are well taken and admirably sustained, but as to a goddess Ashera, Torge’s 
information was not so complete as it should have been, and a broader 
view of the evolution of Semitic religion suggests a better explanation of 
her name in the El-Amarna letters than a borrowing from Assur. When 
Torge wrote, the name of the goddess had been published in four inscrip- 
tions, which were apparently unknown to him. It has since been found 
in a tablet discovered by Sellin at Taanek.4 This cumulative evidence 
has weight. The name undoubtedly is related to the name Assur, but 
the more probable view is, as I have pointed out elsewhere,’ that the name 
of the wooden post which marked the limits of the sanctuary (ashera) in 
several parts of the Semitic world became, by independent though analogous 
evolution, the name of a deity. ASSur was one of these, Ashera another, 
and Athirat in south Arabia a third. 

Preuschen refutes® the claim put forth by Weingarten? that Christian 
monasticism was borrowed in the third century from the Egyptian cult of 
Serapis, of which St. Anthony had once been a member. Preuschen 
proves from the contents of various papyri that there was a class of devotees, 
both male and female, connected with the worship of Serapis, who were 
not priests, but were called “Possessed,” and who foretold the future by 
means of dreams. They lived in the temple precincts. He shows that 
a similar class of persons was attached to cults of Semitic gods, several 
instances Occurring in the Old Testament. He might well have quoted 
here the case of Assurbanipal’s dreamer-seer,® connected with the goddess 
Ishtar. Preuschen then seeks to show that the Serapis cult was borrowed 
from the Semites. This point the evidence does not necessarily prove, 
for Hamites and Semites were so closely related that we should expect to 
find Egyptian institutions similar to the Semitic. Preuschen rightly con- 
cludes, however, that Monasticism was distinct from Serapis, for the Serapis 

2 Assyrische Lesestiicke, 4th ed., p. 192. 

3 King’s Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, No. 66; Reisner’s Sumerisch- 
babylonische Hymnen, pp. 82 ff.; and Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. VI, pp. 161, 
241. 

4 Cf. Tell Ta‘anek (Vienna, 1904), p. 113. 

5 Semitic Origins, pp. 223, 248. 

6 Ménchtum und Sarapiskult: Eine religionsgeschichtliche Abhandlung. Von 
Erwin Preuschen. 2te vielfach berichtigte Ausgabe. Giessen: Ricker, 1903. 68 


1 Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1876. 
8 George Smith’s Assurbanipal, pp. 119 ff. 
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monks lived in the temple, Christian monks in caves or cloisters; Serapis 
monks saw oracular visions, Christian monks gave themselves to prayer. 
St. Anthony never was a Serapis monk—that is an error. 

The whole discussion is illuminating in that it calls attention to analogies 
and differences which are often overlooked. 


GEorGE A. BARTON. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The name of Alfred Jeremias, pastor of the Luther Kirche at Leipzig, 
has become familiar to readers of this Journal, as it has been for years to 
Assyriologists. His book on Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients 
was noticed in this volume, p. 171, and also by K6nig in his article published 
in the July issue of this year. In former volumes reports were printed of 
his Hélle und Paradies bei den Babyloniern and Im Kampje um Babel 
und Bibel, of which more than ten thousand copies have thus far been 
distributed. As a continuation of the first-named book Jeremias has 
lately published a pamphlet on Babylonian elements in the New Testa- 
ment. The two together are intended to cover, only from a different 
point of view, the same ground taken up by Winckler-Zimmern’s third 
edition of Schrader’s Cuneiform Texts and the Old Testament. The present 
book is directed more especially against the main New Testament repre- 
sentatives of the history of religion school, Gunkel and Bousset, to whom 
Christianity is but a syncretistic religion, while the author maintains that it 
is unique in its character, and that in the history of comparative religion 
it should be accorded not only a relative, but an absolute character of per- 
fection. Religion is communion with God. Paganism seeks such through 
and in nature; Christianity, through and in Jesus Christ. Therefore 
Christ is the religion. The desire to understand more thoroughly the truth 
of the Christian religion demands an investigation of the tenets and insti- 
tutions of other religious systems. The Christian religion as a revealed 
religion rests on an oriental background. Language, style, and concep- 
tions of the writers of the Old as well as the New Testament were influenced 
by the Semitic-oriental surroundings in which they lived. Hence their out- 
ward resemblance in language and style to the religious literature of the 
neighboring nations. The author endeavors in the opening chapters to 
describe the universal longing for redemption pervading the whole ancient 
Orient, and to show how this was realized in the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment. In ten chapters he discusses: (1) The calendar myth of the dying 


9 Babylonisches im Neuen Testament. Von Dr. Alfred Jeremias. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1905.' iv+132 pages. M. 3; bound, M. 4. 
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and victoriously rising year-god, so well known in Babylonian mythology. 
Parts of the legend form the background for (a) the pictorial description 
in Rev. 4:27°—s:12 concerning the death and the resurrection of the 
Christ; and of Rev. 12:17; (0) the narrative of the mockery of the suffering 
Jesus (Matt. 27:27; Luke 20:21); (c) the parable of the dying corn of 
wheat (John 12%*:20 ff.; cf. 1 Cor. 15:36f., 42 ff.). Then follows an 
excursus on the seven planets in the Apocalypse of John (chaps. 6 ff.), 
which are representations of the seven stellar gods of the Babylonian 
pantheon (see also Rev., chaps. 2f.). (2) The Redeemer-King: What is 
said in the New Testament of Jesus is found in the oriental mythology of 
almost every Asiatic nation. He is (a) of mysterious, unknown origin; 
(5) is persecuted soon after his birth; (c) inaugurates a blissful period and 
an era of wonderful prosperity, being mentioned especially as the founder 
of the wine cultivation (see John 15:1 ff.). The oriental legend presenting 
these features is used by John in Rev., chap. 12, to picture Christ’s victory 
at the end of time. (3) The Birth of Jesus as given in the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew shows that the author knew the oriental legends concern- 
ing the redeemer-king, and therefore uses this form to express his ideas of 
the King Jesus in whom the hope of all ancient mythology has become a 
reality. Here the author discusses (a) the appearance of the redeemer- 
king as son of the virgin; (6) his birth is announced by the stars; (c) the 
worship and the offering of gifts to the infant; (d) the persecution of the 
child and the flight into Egypt, which in eastern mythology is equivalent 
‘to the netherworld; (e) the child is hailed as the one who brings blessing 
to the whole world. Added to this chapter is an excursus on Emperor 
Augustus as redeemer-king. Here are also found all the features of oriental 
mythology. (4) The terrestrial shrines as symbols of the heavenly sanc- 
tuaries. (5) The Book of Life, which is equivalent to the Babylonian 
‘‘tablet of life,” etc. The expression occurs in the Old Testament and in 
the New (see Luke 10:20; Phil. 4:3; Heb. 12:23; Rev. 3:5; 13:8; 17:8; 
20:12). (6) The Water of Life, the Bread of Life, the Stone of Life. 
(7) The three and the seven Heavens. (8) The Angels. (9) The Twelve 
Apostles and the Zodiac (see Rev. 21:10-14, 19, 20); the four gospels and 
the four ends of the world. (10) Oriental (Semitic) glosses to selected 
passages of the New Testament.’ Pp. 118-21 contain some corrections 


10 Not 21, as printed on p. 12, last line of text. tt Not 22, as Jeremias has it. 

12 Matt. 3:7; 4:1 ff.; 6:24; 8:9; 9:23; 10:14, 35; 11:27, 29; 12:43 f.; 15:26; 
16:18; 22:11; 23:5; 26:64; 27:45; 28:10, 19. Mark 4:11; 6:13; 7:33; 8:23; 
Luke 1:19; 2:13, 41 ff.; 7:17; 16:24. Acts 1:26; 7:23; 12:15; 16:13; 25:10. 
‘1 Cor. 3:16; 11:10; 13:1; 15:28. Eph. 4:9. Rom. 8:19f. 2 Pet. 3:5f.; Rev. 
g:1 ff.; 13:1 ff.; 14:1. 


, 
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and additions to the author’s Das Alte Testament, etc.*3 The book has 
excellent indexes of names and subjects, and of passages from the Old 
Testament, the New Testament, the pseudepigrapha, Talmud, and other 
literatures. It appears to us that, on the whole, there is not such a wide 
difference in the views and methods of the author and those of Gunkel, 
Bousset, and their school. He commands a most vivid imagination, 
deep learning, and wide reading; but it is not quite proved that every- 
thing, as he maintains, comes originally from Babylonia.*4 

A year ago the same writer published also a booklet on Monotheistische 
Strémungen innerhalb der babylonischen Religion,*s an elaboration of an 
address read at the second international congress for the history of religion 
held at Basel in 1904. The author’s intention is to show that the evidence 
available from inscriptions tends to prove that in the religious literature of 
Babylonia and Assyria there is a distinct monotheistic strain. In five 
chapters he takes up: (1) The secret, mystic science in the Babylonian 
astral-religion system, with an explanation (pp. 13-16) of the Orphic and 
Eleusinian mysteries. (2) The worship of the most high God in the cosmos. 
Anu, in the triad Anu, Bel, Ea, is the summus deus, the king of the gods. 
His place, later on, is taken, among the Babylonians, by Marduk, the 
city-god of Babylon, while the Assyrians upheld Nebo as the “‘only god.” 
Sometimes we find also Sin*® and Ninib occupying the place of summus 
deus. (3) The monarchic polytheism of the people’s religious belief. 
The Assyro-Babylonian belief and worship are a product of their mythology. 
It centers in the two festivals, that of Tammuz, the day of mourning over 
the dying nature, and the joyful festival of the reviving nature, the Akitu 
festival. (4) The theology of the so-called Babylonian “penitential 
psalms.” (5) The universal and uniform monotheistic tendency during 
the sixth century B. C., reaching from Rome in the west to China in the 
east. The book is written very cleverly, and the author’s position is strength- 
ened by a number of striking passages quoted from prayers, hymns, and 
penitential psalms which at first sight would seem to support his thesis. 

13 We hope that the author in a-new edition of this book will also state that his 
new interpretation of the Urim and Thummim was long anticipated by the present 
reviewer in his article on this subject published in the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, Vol. XVI (1900), pp. 193-224; an interpretation adopted 
also by A. H. Sayce in his Religions of Ancient Egypt and of Babylonia (1902), 
pp. 282, 292, 425. 

14 P. 25, rem. 1, l. 5 from below, read MVAS, not MOAS. 

15 Monotheistische Strémungen innerhalb der babylonischen Religion. Von Alfred 
Jeremias. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 48 pages. M. 0.80. 

16IV Racolinson, Pl. 9. 
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A closer scrutiny of these passages, however, will prove that their character 
is henotheistic rather than monotheistic, and that, as is the case with other 
races and in other creeds, the Babylonian worshiper treated any god as 
supreme while in his presence and addressing his prayers to him. 

Professor Franz Cumont, of the University of Ghent, Belgium, has 
been known for many years as the foremost interpreter of Mithraism, and 
we welcome with great pleasure the excellent translation of his recent 
work on this recondite subject.'7_ We have not only enjoyed, but greatly 
profited by the reading of this charming book treating of the origin and 
the history of Mithraic religion. We would have wished that the author, 
even in a general way, had indicated the causes which explain the estab- 
lishment of oriental religions in Italy, and had shown how their doctrines, 
which were far more active as fermenting agents than the theories of the 
philosophers, decomposed the national beliefs on which the Roman state 
and the entire life of antiquity rested; and how the destruction of the edifice 
which they had disintegrated was ultimately accomplished by Christianity. 
It would have greatly interested us to see the author trace the various 
phases of the battle waged between these oriental religions and the growing 
church to which Mithraism, to be sure, gave some of the most characteristic 
conceptions, such as its ideas concerning hell, the efficacy of the sacraments, 
and the resurrection of the flesh, while its fundamental dogmas were 
irreconcilable with orthodox Christianity. But all this lies beyond the 
scope of the present work, which is concerned with one epoch only of this 
decisive revolution, it being the author’s purpose to show with all distinct- 
ness how and why a certain Mazdean sect, the worshipers of Mithra, failed 
under the Czsars to become the dominant religion of the empire.. In 
seven chapters he describes: (1) “ The Origin of Mithraism;” (2) “The 
Dissemination of Mithraism in the Roman Empire,’ illustrated by a 
most instructive map, opposite p. 228; (3) “‘Mithra and the Imperial 
Power of Rome;” (4) ‘The Doctrine of the Mithraic Mysteries;” (5) 
“The Mithraic Liturgy,"® Clergy, and Devotees;” (6) ‘Mithraism and 
the Religions of the Empire;” (7) ‘‘Mithraic Art.” Press-work, paper, 
and binding are very good. We trust that many more volumes of its kind 
and quality will be added to the Open Court series of the “History of 
Religion” books. 

117 The Mysteries of Mithra. By Franz Cumont. Translated from the second 


revised French edition by Thomas J. McCormack. With a Frontispiece, Map, and 
fifty cuts and illustrations. Chicago: Open Court, 1903. xiv+239 pages. 

18 Shortly after the publication of this English translation appeared the important , 
work of Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie (Leipzig, 1903), which should be consulted in 
connection with this chapter. 
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The book of Professor Ernst Maass, of the University of Marburg, on 
Greeks and Semites on the Isthmus of Corinth’? is a protest against those 
scholars who in recent years have endeavored to deduce all early Greek 
culture and religion from a Semitic-Phcenician origin. In five sections, 
headed ‘ Melikertes,”’ “‘Palemon,” “Ino,” “Melikertes and Palemon,” 
“‘Palemon and Portunus,” he emphatically defends the autochthonous 
origin of Greek religion and culture in a style and manner most interesting 
even to those who do not share his views. The name Melikertes is con- 
sidered, with Fick-Bechtel, of Greek origin and derived from xe‘pw and 
per, “he that cuts out the honey,” the name being coined first in those 
regions of Greece that were famous for their honey. Whether, however, 
this is a more convincing etymology than that from the Phoenician Melkart, 
i. e., “the king or ruler of the town,” is quite doubtful. To those who 
read this delightful book we would recommend as a contrast the large 
two-volume publication of the Paris professor of geography, M. Victor 
Bérard, on Les Phéniciens et ’Odyssée,?° in which views diametrically 
opposed to those of Maass are elaborately worked out. 

J. Rendel Harris always writes in an interesting style. His books are 
never found dull; but the author does not always carry conviction. His 
booklet on The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends** acquaints the reader 
with (1) Florus and Lauros; (2) Judas Thomas; (3) Protasius and 
Gervasius; (4) Speusippus, Elasippus, and Mesippus; (5) S. Kastoulos 
and S. Polyeuctes. In the general introduction we should like to have 
had a few words on the origin of the Dioscuri legend in general,?? and 
its development on Greek soil in particular ;?3 for it is but natural to assume 
that the Greek legend formed the background, so to speak, for all Christian 
legends concerning Dioscuri. The third of Harris’ sections has been 
made the center of attack by M. Dufourcq,?4 who shows that Harris uses 
a text dating probably about 500 A. D. to prove a cult introduced about 
386 B. C. What is missed in general is the local connection which neces- 
sarily should exist between the cult of the pagan Dioscuri and that of the 


19 Griechen und Semiten auf dem Isthmus von Korinth: Religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen. Von Ernst Maass. Berlin: Reimer, 1902. x+135 pages. M. 3. 

20 Paris: Collin, 1900 and 1903. 

2t The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends. By J. Rendel Harris. London: Clay, 
1903. 64 pages. 

22 See Jeremias, Das Alte Testament, etc., p. 20; Zimmern in Schrader’s Keilin- 
schrijten und das Alte Testament, 3d edition, p. 363. 

23 Cf. Eitrem, Die géttlichen Zwillinge bei den Griechen (Christiania, 1902). 

24 Revue de l'histoire des religions, May-June, 1904, pp. 404 ff. 
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Christian twins. This being the case, the book is of very little value, 
though full of ingenious theories.?5 


W. Muss-ArRNot_t. 
BELMONT, MAss. 


RECENT BOOKS ON BUDDHISM 


What chiefly strikes the observant reader of Dr. Robson’s book’ is 
that, although it is now in its third edition, the number of errors contained 
in this little manual would discredit even a first edition. Since the book 
as a whole is a very neat résumé of what has been learned, and often printed, 
concerning Hindu religions in the last twenty-five years, it is a pity to have 
retained such obvious inaccuracies of all kinds as are here collected. Many 
of these are due to ignorance of Sanskrit, and it may be questioned paren- 
thetically whether a study of Sanskrit works by one incapable of reading 
them deserves a third edition. But, however that may be, a third edition 
evidently fills a want, and, in fact, for the missionary it provides an easy 
path to the knowledge which he could otherwise gain only by the persual 
of several volumes in several languages. All the more peculiar, it may be 
added, is the fact that scarcely any authorities are cited. 

The book comprises thirteen chapters, only four of which are devoted 
to the Vedic, Buddhistic, and Jain religions. Modern Hindu philosophy, 
pantheism, polytheism, caste, the modern sects, Mohammedanism, and 
finally Christianity in India, with a short sketch of reform movements and 
an appendix on schools of philosophy, are the topics treated, superficially, 
but not unsatisfactorily, considering the object of the work, except for the 
inaccuracies noticed above. It is because such a manual as this is a useful 
book for those too busy or unlearned to seek knowledge elsewhere that we 
take pains to enumerate the more glaring defects which a fourth edition 
can easily remedy. First, the transcription is not only careless but inaccu- 
rate. The various sibilants are confused, and so are y and j. The author, 
who has evidently drawn his wisdom in part from English and in part 
from German books (where y is transcribed 7), seems to have discovered 
this, and in a prefatory note calmly says that jogi may be written yogi, and 
“‘jaté or yati” is correct. Consequently he writes jaté both for ja# (‘‘caste”’) 

2s That Huz and Buz are twins is not proved at all. Why does Harris (pp. 1, 2) 
speak of the triad Huppim, Muppim, and Ard, just because in Gen. 46:21 they are 
mentioned last in the list of the ten sons of Benjamin? Why not speak also of Belah 
and Becher? And contrast Numb. 26:39, 40. P. 2, below, Tolstoi’s famous book is 
War and Peace, by no means Peace and War. I wonder whether Pierre, Count Bezuki, 
a graduate of European universities, should be classed as “‘a Russian peasant.” 

t Hinduism and Christianity. By John Robson. xi+ 211. Edinburgh and 
London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1905. 3s 6d. 
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and for yéti (“‘ascetic”)! As for the three sibilants, it is a mere matter 
of chance whether he spells a word correctly or not, and among other 
delicate intimations that the author or proof-reader of this third edition 
was asleep we have Soma for Séma, Atharva for Atharva, and such sciolis- 
tic blunders as Jaggahnath for Jagannath, and Ittihasa for Itihasa. 

More serious are the attempts at definitions and the historical errors. 
Nirvéna is translated “being without possession” or ‘‘being possessed of 
nothing!” The word means “extinguished,” “blown out” (like a lamp), 
and a blunder like this is inexcusable. In connection with this character- 
istic word of Buddhism may be noticed the apparent inference that ‘‘ Budd- 
hism bears witness to the fact that man desires annihilation!” But 
apparently the author lit on some authority other than that which produced 
his astounding translation of Nirvana, for on the same page (p. 51) he says 
that this word has “‘changed its meaning from a state of absence of desire 
before death to a state of quiet repose after death.” The author attributes 
“the introduction of the worship of idols into Hinduism” to the influence 
of Buddhism (p. 54), and yet (p. 35) finds “‘the worship of images” to be 
a feature of Hindu religion “‘ before Buddhism appeared.” He ascribes the 
rise and fall” of Buddhism to a period subsequent to that of the Mahab- 
harata (p. 34)! Surprising in the account of Buddhism is the crude state- 
ment that Buddha, denying the human soul, “taught that, when one being 
died, he was born again in the sense of the same parts being brought 
together again” (p. 43). Finally, Buddhism was never “expelled” from 
India (p. 60). Other curiosities are the translation of Pérvé Mimdansd as 
“original decider,” and Uttara as ‘‘second decider,” the statement that 
the trimirti was first “‘set up” in the fifteenth century (based on an inac- 
curate reference to Lassen; p. 108), and the further statement that Pushkara 
is ‘the only tirtha in India sacred to Brahma.” 

On the other hand, the remarks on the difference between the Hindu 
and Christian conceptions of the Trinity are excellent (pp. 68, 107), the 
exposition of the difference in the Buddhistic and Hindu faith admirable, 
and the presentation of the later- faiths of India clear and succinct. The 
author’s attitude toward the Hindus and their religions, as that of one who 
seeks to demoralize the foe, is, it may be hoped, due to the same looseness 
of expression on p. 187 as that which allows him to say “All fruit have” 
on p. 160. So long, however, as the conversion of India is presented in 
terms of war it is doubtful whether this is a mere lapsus linguae; yet to talk 
of the “‘demoralization of the foe” is a bit old-fashioned even in a missionary. 
It certainly is not the best phrase to plant in the breast of a Christian seeking 
to win India to Christian belief, and it is to be hoped that Rev. Dr. 
Robson’s desire is in part to inspire the young missionary with a fuller 
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sympathy for all that is so admirable and beautiful in the great religions 
of India. 

In curious contrast to this work, with its superficial learning and unim- 
peachable contention that Christianity is a higher religion than that known 
from Hindu sources, stands the work of Bruno Freydank,? with its accurate 
historical view and superficial contention that Buddhism is the best of all 
religions and will be “the religion of the future.” This is one of a number of 
similar modern Buddhistic (Theosophical) essays. It is based on modern 
scholarship, and is generally correct in reiterating what has been said of 
Buddha by such writers as Oldenberg and Hardy, but it is weak in its chief 
contention and unfortunately vulgar in tone. Moreover, though the author 
has drawn for his historical facts on received authorities, his judgment is 
of the caliber that cites with equal approval the works of Oldenberg and 
Blavatsky, while his claim that Buddhism today induces an optimistic and 
happy frame of mind is due to a confusion between what was taught by 
Buddha and the modern theism which is called Buddhism in Burma, Tibet, 
and other countries, where “‘Buddhism” survives in such a form as to 
be unrecognizable by Buddha himself. The claim that Buddhism is not 
pessimistic cannot be supported by the statement that Buddha taught 
his disciples to meet the condition of life with an equable mind, or the 
evasion, customary to such works, that Nirvdna is eternal happiness. 
There is no happiness for the Buddhist except to be obliterated, to escape 
life forever. Dogma or revelation, as one will, is the support of the claim 
of Buddhist and of Christian; but the result is on one side the hope of 
death, on the other the hope of immortality; except where Buddhism has 
lost its tenets and become a theosophy, admitting, as in Burma, a supreme 
God and the expectation of a conscious life hereafter. Freydank devotes a 
large part of his volume to the rebuttal of the charge that Buddhism is 
selfish and passive. He urges the sympathy for animals inculcated by 
Buddhism, and cites the command that one should love all the world. 
Over against these, he urges as proof of the hard heart of Christianity 
the burning of witches and the wars of the Crusades! Finally he recog- 
nizes the doctrine of Karma as an insight or inspiration of Buddha; but 
claims that this fundamental doctrine is not necessary to the Buddhist laity. 
But if this is so, what is left of Buddhism save a highly moral system of 
ethics? It is a great pity that these rather useless discussions as to the 
abstract superiority of one of the great religions over the other cannot be 
conducted in a more gentlemanly manner. The vile and silly epithets 
which Freydank hurls at Christians (missionaries and pastors seem to be 

2 Buddha und Christus. Von Bruno Freydank. Leipzig: Buddhistischer Missions- 
Verlag, 1903. 192 pages. 
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his pet aversion) betray a less calm and lovable temper than would have 
been approved by his acknowledged master. 

Freydank’s chief opponent is Bertholet, professor of theology in Basel, 
whose two addresses appear as a pamphlet. The first address is merely 
a historical sketch, describing the life and teaching of Buddha; but it is 
not without original features. Thus the loss of personality, but retention 
of individuality, in the process of Karma is likened, apologetically but 
cleverly, to a kinematographic series of pictures. His reply to Freydank’s 
and others’ claim that Buddhism is essentially altruistic is given in a 
single anecdote, “‘Nothing is dearer than one’s self” being the dictum 
propounded and accepted as a matter of course by two eminent Buddhists. 
Bertholet attacks not only Freydank, but Dahlke, whose two volumes* set 
forth the claim that Buddha alone of all religious teachers has promulgated 
a system of facts which can be proved, and that Buddhism is “free of all 
hypotheses.” In the second address, Bertholet in a few clear words shows 
the illogical position of the Buddhist who asserts that he can remember 
his previous births, and yet has no identity with the former person whose 
acts alone survive. Further, from a purely logical point of view, where 
does the Karma doctrine lead to? Its dictum is that there is no existence 
without previous act. The act of the past conditions the existence of the 
present. Whence then, inquires Bertholet, came the first existence of 
that individual whose existence anyway depends always on a precedent 
act? Whence the act that conditions first existence? I know only that 
as a product of former acts I exist, and that all existence is sorrow. 
That is Buddhism, dogmatic, illogical. Is it not also pessimistic ? 
And he says truly that this Buddhistic (pessimistic) view of existence 
belongs to a people “‘too weak to feel bravely, too old to feel well.” Many 
historical points obscured by such works as Olcott’s ‘‘catechism” are here 
merely touched upon, but left in a clearer light. Such, for example, as the 
absurd statement of modern Buddhists of the Freydank and Olcott order 
that women in Buddha’s religion “‘are placed upon an equal footing with 
men,” or that the “compassion ”’-of the Buddhist is equal to the love of the 
Christian for his kind. Even Dahlke in his apologia for Buddhism, 
mentioned above, characterizes this Buddhistic substitute for Christian 
love as “cold and colorless” (i, p. 114). In fact, no better description of 
Buddhistic “altruism” can be found than that contained in Dahlke’s 


3 Der Buddhismus, und seine Bedeutung fiir unser Geistesleben. Von Alfred 
Bertholet. Tiibingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. 65 pages. M. 1. 

4 Aujsitze sum Verstindnis des Buddhismus. Von P. Dahlke. Berlin: Schwet- 
schke, 1903. Two essays: 157+137 pages. M. 2.50. 
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words: ‘‘Buddhistic morality is merely a sum in arithmetic set by cool 
egoism: As much as I give another, so much will accrue to my benefit. 
. . . » Love in Buddha’s system can have no other meaning” (p. 108). 
As this frank statement indicates, Dahlke’s volumes are of different caliber 
from that of Freydank, and may be recommended as presenting an honest 
and sober study of the chief factors in Buddhism, however much the author 
exploits as the best this system of hypotheses which he mistakingly regards 
as scientific facts. Dahlke belongs to that coterie of the Occident who, 
discontented with religious dogma and being really moral atheists, are yet 
dissatisfied to be without a religion. For such Buddhism is a refuge. 
They comfort themselves with the thought that they have a religion and 
at the same time are free of superstition. It is an empty thought, for 
there is no greater dogma than that of Karma, which connotes an unsci- 
entific and improbable substitute for the psychic element, an I that is not 
I, an I that is act alone, surviving, but in another I, an illogical I that is 
pure suffering (because act) and yet survives without suffering on the 
destruction of itself!- If this be not dogma, where is dogma found ? 

With the idea of opposing the modern affectation of Buddhism, Pro- 
fessor Silbernagel, of Munich, lectured a few years ago on the history and 
content of Buddhism. These lectures have now appeared as a volume.’ 
but since they are professedly based on the work of other scholars, they 
will require no special discussion save in one regard. As Dahlke’s clear 
exposition has been recommended for what it is really worth, so Silber- 
nagel’s defense of Christianity, as opposed to Buddhism, though neither 
original nor particularly brilliant, deserves to be read by those who have 
given ear exclusively to the Theosophical (Buddhistic) side of this con- 
troversy respecting the comparative merits of the two great religions of 
the world—a controversy which has agitated Germany, though it can 
scarcely be said to have become active in England or America, where, 
except in California, native “Buddhists,” if they really exist, are rather 
shy of proclaiming their faith. As Silbernagel says: ‘‘ Buddhism is a phi- 
losophy, not a religion; to appear as a religion it assumes a mask by intro- 
ducing a cult” (p. 33). As such Buddhism appears in Burma, Tibet, 
China, etc.; but this is not the religion of Buddha. These theistic develop- 
ments of Buddhism are very well sketched in Silbernagel’s little volume. 


E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


New Haven, Conn. 


8 Der Buddhismus, nach seiner Entstehung, Fortbildung und Verbreitung. Von 
Isidor Silbernagel. Miinchen: Lentner, 1903. 203 pages. M. 3. 
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